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What made enrichment possible? Why was bread selected as the carrier for Vitamins ? For how 


many years have we Americans benefitted from enriched bread and flour? 


Your Daily Brea 


A dramatic story of its history 


10. THE BIRTH OF ENRICHED BREAD 


In L941 the alarming state of our nation’s 
health became a national issue. 

It was highlighted by the large number 
of rejections when young men were 
drafted and called up for service in World 
War Il. Physical examinations ‘showed 
that four hundred thousand, out of the 
first million men, were unfit for military 
service, 

Many of them were the victims of mal- 
nutrition. Some were underfed, and others 
had not been eating proper amounts of the 
right kind of food, These men were our 
young men, too... men who should have 
been our healthiest! 

This caused President Roosevelt to 
appoint a National Conference on Nuttri- 
tion. It was decided to put back into our 
foods the vitamins nature had put there 
to begin with, but which we humans man- 
age to waste in cooking and preparing 
them. 

But how were these vitamins to be 
restored ? 

It took 25 vears of a man’s life to dis- 
cover the way. It led from the Philippine 


Islands to a laboratory at Teachers Col- 


By GEORGE JARVIS 


lege, Columbia University. For it was here 
that Dr. R. R. Williams finally discovered 
how Vitamin B,; could be produced syn- 
thetically. 

But there still remained a big hurdle. 
How could Vitamin B,, now that it was 
available, be introduced into our food? 
The critical state of our nation’s health 
demanded that something be done quickly! 

The committee appointed by President 
Roosevelt surveyed all foods. They needed 
some staple, everyday food that could be 

. almost over night... turned into an 
automatic corrective. 


They found it... in flour and bread. 


And so to bread, the most economical, 
the cheapest and most universal food, was 
to be added more life-giving vitamins and 
minerals, 

But there was a hitch. 

This new undertaking would require the 
cooperation of thousands of bakers of this 
country. It meant an added burden and 
expense to them. 

So it was put up to the bakers of the 
nation. Would they do it voluntarily to 
improve the health of our nation’s people? 


Their answer was: THE BAKERS SAY YES. 


WE'RE AMERICAN, TOO, AREN'T WE? 

That was in 1941, the birth year of en- 
riched bread and flour. Now, in 1952, we 
are observing the 11th anniversary of this 
outstanding contribution to America’s 
welfare . . . eleven years of improved nu- 
trition and better health for all. 

Bread through the ages has been the 
Staff of Life. And today, penny for penny, 
enriched bread provides more of the things 
our bodies need ... and more generously 
... than any other food. 

Because bread has always been our 
Bakers of 


America are presenting its dramatic his- 


most important food, the 


tory in this series of sketches for your 


classroom use. 


Next chapter: Bread Customs 
Around The World 


Tune in the Bokers of America Program 
“HOLLYWOOD STAR PLAYHOUSE” 
Sundays — 5:00 p. m., EST, NBC Radio Network 


© 1952, Americon Bakers Association — Chicage 








Now Lakes and Forests are 
“By-Products” of Coal Mining! 


+ ‘tee = 
1, Giant power shovels like this can remove as 
much as 100 feet of earth and rock as they 
uncover near-the-surface coal. 


f 


Much of America’s coal lies near the surface. It is 
mined from above by huge shovels—some as high as 
ten-story buildings and capable of taking with each 
“bite” enough earth and rock to fill a good-sized room! 
These shovels uncover the coal which is then mechani- 
cally removed by other machines, cleaned, sized and 


sent to market. This is called surface or strip mining. 


After the coal has been removed, America’s progressive 
coal companies do an amazing job of reclaiming the 
land. Experts in forestry and agriculture plant the 
turned-over soil with clovers, grasses, or seedling trees. 
The deep cuts in the earth become natural lake basins. 
These lakes are not only ideal for recreation, but they 
also supply drinking water for livestock. All this leads 
to fertile lands, ideal for timber or grazing—even for 
orchards or row crops. 


Today, America’s surface-mine operators supply over 
a fifth of the nation’s number-one fuel for heat, light, 
and power. They also have already reclaimed over 
100,000 acres of land in twelve states—giving the coun- 
tryside a beauty and usefulness it often lacked before. 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 
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2. This lake was once a surface 
coal mine—reclaimed after the 
big shovels had done their work, 


= 
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Pa! 3. And here's another good example of 


conservation—for this forest-to-be 
was once a surface mine! 
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“THE GENIE STORY,” a new booklet for class- 

room use, showing in a sequence of color illus- 
trations and simple dialogue how a schoolboy 
learns from the genie the magic of coal. 
For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill 
in this coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal 
Institute, Educational Department, 320 Southern 
Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 
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AIRY HOOD 








essential to our 
nations strength 


on 








For better work and better health 


Recent research has emphasized the importance of a 

good breakfast, yet surveys show that many workers 

start the day with poor breakfasts ...or with none. 

It has been demonstrated that the omission of break- 

fast results in a decrease in maximum work output.! A 

substantial breakfast, containing milk as a source of 

animal protein reduces mid- 

morning fatigue and gives a feel- 

ing of well-being. Breakfasts 

containing liberal amounts of 

protein result in a slower decline 

of blood sugar levels than do 

meals of other types. Low blood 

. j sugar levels are associated with 

= —7 feelings of tiredness and hunger.’ 

Adding one glass of milk to a breakfast of fruit, bread, 

and butter was shown, in a recent study, to increase 

efficiency of protein utilization. The redistribution of 

animal protein brought about by this shift of milk to 

breakfast was effective even though the day’s total 
supply of protein was unchanged.* 


What has been found to be true of a good breakfast 





need not be limited in application 

to that meal alone. An adequate 

diet, including milk and its prod- 

ucts and ample quantities of other 

protective foods, can be one of our 

greatest assets in increasing the 

efficiency of our workers and in 

building the strengthofour country. 

1. Tuttle, W. W., Daum, K., Myers, L., and Martin, ¢ Effect of omit- 
ting breakfast on the physiologic response of men. J. Am. Diet. Assn. 
26:332 (May) 1950 

2. Orent-Keiles, E. and Hallman, L. F. The breakfast meal in relation 
to blood sugar values. U.S. D. A. Cire. 827. Washington, 1949 

3. Leverton, R. M., and Gram, M. R. Nitrogen excretion of women re- 


lated to the distribution of animal protein in daily meals. J. Nutr. 39:57 
Sept 1949 





The presence of this seal indicates that all nutrition 
statements in the advertisement have been found 
acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association. 


DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 North Canal Street Chicago 6, Illinois 
Since 1915 the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 
devoted to nutrition research and education to extend the use of dairy products, 
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VEEN THE AMERICAS 


e\change ol goods and services 


interchange oi peaple and idea lt can be CaS 

Cooperation oo hemisphere prebleim to teAc h a 

fun to learn. 

with thic FREE. 
Good Neighbor’ 
Studu Unit! 
eR eet 


és , _? Studies, Economics, Current Events. But 
ie Inter American Trade 


- : rk it needn’t be a “tough” subject ! 
@ tr ee Ie eee tees Phe fe 





ee ~ ; Here’s a fast, visval way of showing how 


inter-American trade works, It’s a method 
~ 88 te ee ee oF 


- 
@ «+ te ome OEP gee 
dl 
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i tested for “teachability”—and it’s yours 
—_ ’ for the clipping of a coupon! 

You get this large Wall Chart, (27” x 41”) 
in full color, It’s a dramatic pictorial story 
of the products traded by North and Latin 
America so interesting and attractive 
that students can’t help understanding (and 
remembering!) the salient points, It teaches 
on sight and it’s for your classroom free! 

Send the coupon now! Get your FREE 

“Good Neighbor’ Study Units! 


PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU 
You get this Student Manual, that tells a Educational Dept., S-1, 120 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
complete and fascinating story of the exchange 
re Please send me Wall Chart and sample of Student 
of goods, people, and ideas between the Amer- iamnal “- Pensa Gesest Getrean the Anette.” 
icas -ontains a useful chr log of events a : as. 
icas. It contains a use ful chrono og of € s sn Soacieen: ini is Qa Canin tna inate 
important to both continents. Coffee is the Sentenk neal: 
example used, for coffee is the major com- 
modity of inter-American trade. The Student Name Grade 
Manuals—all you need—are free! 


School 
Pan-American Coffee Bureau, 120 Wall 


Street, New York 5, N. Y. « Brazil « Colombia Addres 
« Costa Rica « Cuba « Dominican Republic « 
Ecuador ¢ El Salvador * Guatemala * Honduras 
* Mexico * Venezuela. 
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) AU Our Corner 


With 
introduce the distinguished artist 


pride and pleasure we 
of our new cover series—Richard 
Decker. Although we met for the 
first time this summmer, we have known and enjoved 
Mr. Decker for many, many years in the New Yorker maga 
zine. Most of you will recall his drawings and also his 
illustrations for “In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads 
the Bulletin.” His sketches in How to Lay a Nest Egg, every 
womans guide to investment, helped make that Winston 
Book a hit 
For Scholastic Teacher Mr. Decker will draw a portrait 
series entitled “There's one in every classroom.” Assisting 
him in selection of 


“subjects” is ou a 


(a Ly 


contributing editor, Hardy Finch. They 
are neighbors in Old Greenwich, Conn 
Mr. Decker’s children are “subjects” of 
Mr. Finch at Greenwich High School 

Mr. Decker raises his own models 
the oldest a U 


W. Va. freshman; the youngest, a two 


S 
~~ 
— 


"7 \ 
(“First daughter | ~ 


in my family in 73 years 


He has five children 


onths-old bal rir] 
mon my ui . \ 
— 


— 


Hurray!” ) 
With his three oldest boys, Mr. Decker 
this summer sailed in their 29-foot cut- 
ter Vignette to Nantucket 

Among the portraits planned are “The 
Late Breakfaster 


Inseparable Chums.” Mr. Decker invites reader ideas 


Decker 


Che Extra-curricular Reader,” and “The 


e 

We also introduce a new department and a new addition 
to our contributing editor roster, familiarly known as Bout 
well’s College of Education. The school journalism depart- 
ment will aid poor souls burdened with the school news 
paper and/or yearbook and a full teaching schedule. Editor 
is ink-fingered adviser Stanley Solomon of Nott Terrace 
H. S.. Schenectady, N. Y. For his debut see page 36-T. 

Scholastic is grieved to announce the death of Ethel 
Duncan, July 29, in Philadelphia, Miss Duncan served for 
Teacher Editor of Junior Scholastic. She 


ilso contributed numerous plays and pageants for special 


seven years as 


OCCASIONS and holidays The teaching aids and other ma 
terials she prepared were distinguished 

Born in Philadelphia, she was a graduate of West Chester 
(Pa ) 


Speech, Boston She taught English and elementary grades 


State Teachers College and Emerson College of 


in southern New Jersey and eastern Pennsylvania, includ 
ing Girard College 

Miss Duncan's charming personality brought her a wide 
circle of friends who wish to perpetuate her memory. An 
Ethel Duncan Memorial Fund is being collected, which 
may be devoted to scholarship aid for children of varied 
backgrounds. All who wish to contribute may communicate 
with Mrs. Esther B Alden Park Manor, 
Philadelphia, 44, Pa 

Scholastic friends in Michigan will be saddened to learn 


King, treasurer, 


of the sudden death on Aug. 22 of Delamar Briggs. For 17 
years Mr. Briggs represented us and established close bonds 


W.D. B. 


of friendship with hundreds of educators. 
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A HEALTHIER AMERICA | 





Once Again...It’s Time 
To Check Food Habits 





The start of a new school year is a good time 
to take a new look at the eating habits of your 
pupils ...and put more emphasis on the study 
of food. 


Alert teachers know the value of nutrition 
and health education. They know it is in the 
lower grades that habits are formed which last 
on into adult life. 


And you can see results of such a program 
almost at once! Classes on food are lively and 
interesting ...it’s a subject which your boys 

and girls will like to study. It’s an im- 
portant part of their lives. Then, too, 
as you see the results mirrored in 
improved eating habits, you also 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





FREE Teaching Materials -To Help You 


see the reflection in more responsive minds. 
Healthy pupils actually sparkle. 

To help in checking all-important food 
habits, send today for the latest TEACHING MA- 
TERIALS CATALOG. This booklet lists more than 
thirty free teaching aids for Home Economics, 
Health and Nutrition Education Classes. 


TEACHING AIDS—FREE! 


Wheat Flour institute, Dept $-9, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, ill. 


Without obligation, please send me a free copy of the latest TEACH- 
ING MATERIALS CATALOG listing more than thirty free teaching 
aids, so that I may order exactly what I need for my classes. lama 
teacher in: (Please check) 


O Elementary Grades O Junior High 0 High School 


NAME 
SCHOOL ADORESS 


CITY AND ZONE 








Che Capsule News 





EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


FOR EASY READING 





NEA, LEGION 


PATCH IT UP 


Last June a long-time friend 
of U. S. schools appeared to be 
kicking in the windows. In the 
American Legion Magazine tree- 
lancer Lrene Corbally Kuhn fired 
once again the old familiar blasts 

Her 
Their 


education 


Child Is 


it “progressive” 
title “Your 
rARGET. 
NEA delegates came to De- 
trout ingered at the 
it Legion commander 
K. Wilson, a convention key- 
He did not backtrack 
At its New York meeting the 
Legion 
amends, It 


noter 


handsomely 
roundly 
demned “authors of 


American 
race con- 
subversive 
ittacks upon the public schools, 
whether they be dissident indi- 
groups the local 
ommunities, or inspired by evil 


iduals or in 
forces, etc.” It called upon every 
(including, no doubt, 
its own editor) “to stand ready 
to support [the schools] and de- 
fend them against all enemies.” 


Then it thanked the NEA for 
supporting the Legion program 


member 


PASADENA POLL 


When 
Supt 
mission 


Pasadena 
Goslin, it named a com 
to study its schools. 
The commission polled citizen 
The report 


heavy citizen support for “mod- 


wishes dis loses 


ern” education 

Majorities favored: 1, the 6- 
1-4 system; 2, giving students 
information all 
controversial question; 3, study 
# government and world affairs 
in yumnior high s¢ hool. CA 
ing of moral and spiritual values 
rather than through 
sex education 


on sides of a 


teach- 


in ™ hool 


released time; 5, 


im M hools. 


Billion for Gi Schooling 
One-half of the 1,180,000 Ko- 


rean veterans will be eligible | 


for education under the new 
Korean GI education bill. When 
in full operation, 750,000 may 
participate annually. Cost — 
about one billion dollars per 
year 

Since go direct to the 
veteran each month, many col 
leges immediately introduced 


pay-as-you-go tuition plans. 


fees 


dismissed | 





Legion. | 
Reporters threw their questions | 
Donald | 


End Segregation in 
Washington, D. C.—AFT 

Meeting at Syracuse, N. Y., 
the Amer. Fed. of Teachers 

Adopted a “get tough” reso- 

| lution against teachers charged 

with being Communists 

Urged non-segregated schools 
for Washington, D. C. Also 
voted merge two rac ially 
segregated AFT locals there. 

Endorsed UNESCO 
“force for international 
standing.” 

Got 
Natl 


to 


as a 


under- 


into an argument with 
Assn. of Mfrs. NAM, said 
| AFT’s Washington spokesman 
Selma _ Borchardt, “frankly 
advocating private contribu- 
presumably in lieu of 
taxes—for public education.” 

From NAM’s F. Kenneth 
Brasted came this rejoinder: “In 
her mistaken identity of the 
NAM as a group spurring pri- 
vate gift drives in lieu of tax 
support for Miss Bor- 
chardt has done a distinet dis- 
service to education.” 


is 


tions 


schools, 


Sharp changes in U. S. edu- 
cation are revealed in Commis- 
sioner Earl J. McGrath's recent 
report to the world conference 
| on public education: 

Average teacher salary: $3,290. 

New teachers required by 
1960: 1,000,000, 

Annual expenditure per pu- 
$215. 

Estimated total enrollment: 

34,693,000; up 1,572,000 over 

last year. Breakdown: elemen- 

| tary — 26,064,000; secondary — 

6,263,000. Elementary increase 
| is 1,596,000. Secondary up 

95,000. 

School administrative units— 

72,000; down from 115,000 ten 
| years ago. 


pil 





Photo from Winner Mfg. Co 


Stars perform for students in this school-size, less costly planetarium. 


NEA to Induct Carr 


Two-day induction ceremo- 


nies for William G. Carr, new | 


executive secretary, will be held 
in Washington, D. C., by the 
Natl Ed. Assn., Oct. 12-13. 
Educators, editors, and leaders 
in national organizations will 
participate. 


UNESCO Defended 
Barbs against UNESCO fly 
from varied groups: AMVETS, 
DAR, Knights of Columbus 
Charges vary from “undermin- 
ing loyalty to the United States” 


to the support of “birth control.” | 


NEA and AFT quickly rose 
to support of UNESCO. They 
see it as the vehicle for cultural 
cooperation among peoples. 
Speaking as head of the Amer- 
ican Nationzl Commission for 
UNESCO, Librarian of Con- 
gress Luther Evans issued a 
point-by-point refutation of 
charges. 

Nicaragua's recent adherence 
brings UNESCO’s roster to 65. 


Schools of U.$.—a Fresh Portrait in $$ and Digits 


Annual public 
for elementary 
schools, $5,500,000,000. Source: 
property tax, 57%; state, 40%; 
Federal, 3%. 

Expenditure for all higher edu- 
cation: $1,800,000,000. Source: 
Federal, 29%; state, 27%; stu- 
dents, 22%; local, 3%; other, 19% 

Pupils served by lunch pro- 
gram—9,400,000. 

Schools with medical and 
dental exams—91%; with school 
physicians, 63%. 

High schools scheduling pu- 


expenditure 


pil activity periods—66%; having | 


student councils, 75%. 
Citizens on school boards, 
288,000; PTA members, 6,500,- 
| 000, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Reps vs Dems 
on Education 


Where do the two parties and 
their candidates stand on edu- 
cation? All stoutly support pub- 


| lic schools. On the crucial Fed 
| eral aid issue they divide 


Republicans: Platform  ap- 


| pears to oppose aid. Declares 
| responsibility for public educa- 
| tion “has always rested upon 
| the local communities and the 
| states,” 


Gen. Eisenhower at Abilene 
Kan., reiterated his stand for 
aid only to needy states: “The 
thing which I fought when | 
was at Columbia was this, that 


| each state would put in some 


money in this educational fund 
and then even the rich state: 
the ones who put in, would get 


| something back.” Nixon's sup 


| Federal 
| shared 


port of the Byrnes Bill (S 246) 
indicates he concurs. 
Democrats: Platform favors 
Federal aid: “Local, state, and 
Government have 
responsibility to 
appropriately to 


con- 


tribute th 


| pressing needs of our educa 


and secondary | 


tional system. We urge that 
Federal contributions be madc 
available to the state and local 
units which adhere to 
minimum standards.” 

Stevenson OKs this 
Sparkman voted for Federal 
aid 1948 and 1949. Under 
Stevenson's administration stat 
contributions to Illinois schoo!s 
doubled. Speaking to the Li 
gion in New York he said: 

“There is no justification for 
indiscriminate attacks our 
schools andthe de- 
voted, and by no means Over- 
paid who 
them.” 


basic 
plank 


on 
sincere, 
labor 


teachers in 


WCOTP Lamp for Teachers 

CopENHAGEN: Teacher 
ciation delegates from 18 coun- 
tries, including U. S., agreed to 
issue a practical handbook for 
education for international un- 
derstanding, world citizenship, 
and peace. The WCOTP (World 
Confederation Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession) book 


aSSO- 


| will offer advice for teaching all 


age groups. It will urge empha 
sis on “pioneers and heroes of 


| tolerance, humaness, and peace.” 


William G. Carr, NEA exec. 
sec., is WCOTP secretary-gen- 
eral. 





Let LIFE Filmstrips give your students 


new understanding 


of many peoples and places! 


Now — as your students sit right in 
their own classrooms— you can take 
them on a “‘visit’’ to South Africa, 
Korea, the Navajo Indians— many 


faraway peoples and places. 


You can let them see for them- 
selves ...see and understand the 
problems that make these peoples 


and places important today. 


You can do it with LIFE’s out- 
standing black-and-white filmstrips. 
Prepared specially for teachers of 
social science, geography, art and 
culture, these 35mm strips bring you 
outstanding pictures from LIFE it 
self plus a wealth of material from 
LIFE’s extensive files. 


Each 


frames, carefully organized and ac 


strip contains about 60 


companied by explanatory captions 


Series of 8 current-interest titles 
— available at a special discount 


LIFE Filmstrips on eight high-in 
terest subjects are ready for you 
now. (For titles, see coupon below.) 


Bought individually the strips are 
$2.50 each. But LIFE is offering you 
the complete series of 8 for only $15. 
A saving of $5.00—or 25%. 

Take advantage of this offer. Give 
your students the advantage of 
learning through pictures. Use the 
coupon below to order today! 


Now being used by 3,000 educators, coast to coast. 


Read how LIFE’s Filmstrips help their classes! 


“The strips I have received are excellent 
and that is an understatement.” 

— Gertrude Van Allen, Teacher of Art 

P.S. 405, New York City, N. Y. 





Discover LIFE’s 
color filmstrips, too! 
Subjects of particular interest 
to classes in history, art, litera 
ture, science. Each strip accom 
panied by detailed lecture notes. 


Peking: The Forbidden City 
Athens 

Ancient Egypt 

*Heritage of the Maya 

Giotto's Life of Christ 

Emerson's New England 
Michelangelo: The Sistine Chapel 
*The Middle Ages 

The Age of Exploration 

The Atom 

*18th Century England 
Renaissance Venice 

France in the Eighteenth Century 
The American Revolution 


Available individually at $6 each 


*Winners of Scholastic Teacher 
awards for excellence. 


For full description, use coupon 











FILMSTRIPS 


*‘We enjoy your filmstrips so much that 
we thought it only right to tell you so 
The film we like most is the ‘Port of 
New York.’ Of all the filmstrips we’ve 
viewed, yours are the most educational 
and interesting.” 

—Ruth Helen Schleien, Student 

Pershing J. H. S., Brooklyn, N.Y 


“Congratulations on the fine subjects 

We agreed with judges that gave top 

rating to ‘South Africa’ but a bouquet 
should go to “The Navajos’ also.” 

—L. D. Miller, Film Librarian 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


“Magnificent . . . wish that you could 

see the wonderful opportunity afforded 

to us by filmstrips in the teaching of 
deaf children.” 

—Mary B. Evans, Principal 

Penn. State Oral School for the Deaf 

Scranton, Pa. 


LIFE FILMSTRIPS, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


From the LIFE Filmstrip Korea 


(S-92) 


Please send me all 8 of the black-and-white filmstrips listed below 


at the special series-price of $15.00 


Please send me the filmstrips I have checked at the price of $2.50. each 


Seuth Africa Korea 
Port of New York 


Israel 


Yugoslavia 


— Please bill me Enclosed is check for $. 


The Novajos 


____. The New Indonesia 


_len 


Please send me further information on LIFE’s color and black-and 


white filmstrips 
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FREE! 


+ All-expense Tours 


to Europe!! 


Here’s how. Write not more than 1,000 words 


“WHY | WANT TO GO TO EUROPE” 


Outstanding new guide to Europe 
is 308-page Travel Key to Europe, 
sponsored by the 21-nation Euro- 
pean Travel Commission. Order 
from This Week Magazine, P.O. 
Box 239, Station G, N. Y. 19. $1. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Magazine 
7 announces a contest with awards to 
satisfy the heart's desire—a free, all-ex 
pense trip to Europe 

Scholastic 
test in the earnest belief that Europe 
and the United States must be brought 
into closet 


Teacher \aunches this con- 


association; not merely by 
statesmen and soldiers, but by teachers 
We carry on this program under the 
auspices of the European Travel Com 
mission. Their cooperation assures that 
the award winners will receive a most 
hearty welcome and special attention 

We administra 
tors to tell in not more than 1,000 words 
“Why I Want to Go to Europe.” Writers 


of the three papers judged best will be 


invite teachers and 


given an all-expense tour of seven Euro 
pean nations 

The three all-expense trips are 

(a) England, Ireland, Denmark, Nor 
Finland, Iceland; 
Netherlands 
Austria 


way, Sweden 


(b) Belgium Luxem 
bourg, Germany Switzerland, 
France 

(c) Italy, Monaco, Yugoslavia, Greece, 


lurkey 


Itineraries and more details will be 


Spain Portugal 
published in later issues of Scholastic 
1 eac her 
Here are some details on how you 
may win one of these “dream of a life 
time” trips abroad 
Who 
7 2 
school administrator in public, private, 


may enter manuscripts? Any 


teacher, supervisor, librarian, o1 


or parochial elementary or secondary 
schools; any persons taking graduate 


work in teaching or engaged in college 
teacher-training 
Subject and form: Why do you want 
to go to Europe? To satisfy a life-long 
better 
librarian? To pursue some special in- 
terest? For academic 
credit? For best use of a sabbatical? To 


books, 


reasons 


ambition? To be a teacher or 


professional] or 
gather material tor 


or talks? Whatever 


write them down 


Courses or 
your 
Write 
form—letter 
Maximum length 
words—typed, double space. 
Award include 
travel from and returning to New York 
City and all standard travel expenses 
countries Awards 
their from Eu 
rope, must submit report in form of an 
Scholastic 


are, 
your reasons 
article, 


1,000 


in any suitable 


statement, etc 


Pours trans-ocean 


within the visited. 


winners, upon return 


urticle for use in Teacher 
Magazine 
Judges: Dr 
mer U.S 
chairman, 


John W. Studebaker, for- 
Comm. of Education and 
Editorial Board, Scholastic 
Viagazines; Lowell Thomas, newscastet 
Dean H. B. Allman, Indiana 
University, also president of the National 
Council for Educational Travel; Fred- 
erick Rinehart & Co., 
Inc., publishers; Birger Nordholm, chair- 


traveler 


Rinehart, p., 


man, European Travel Commission. 
Deadline: Entries must be post 
marked no later than December 10. 
1952. Indicate on entry vour choice of 
region. Also, position and school ad- 
clress. 
Where to send entries: Travel Editor, 


Scholastic Teacher Magazine, 351 


Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Helpful literature, films, and othe: 

information on European countries may 

be obtained from European 

Commission member offices: 

Austrian State Tourist Dept., 48 East 
{Sth St., New York 17. 
Official Belgian Tourist Bureau, 
Madison Ave., New York 17. 
British Travel Assn., 336 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. 

Danish Natl. Travel Office, 5588 Fifth 
Ave.. New York 19. 

Finnish Natl. Travel Office, 41 
50th St., New York 22. 

French Govt. Tourist Office, 610 Fifth 
Ave., New York 20. 

German Tourist Information Office, 11 
West 42nd St., New York 18. 

Greek Delegation to U.N., Hotel Sher- 
rv Netherland, 781 Fifth Ave., New 
York 21. 

Icelandic Consulate General, 50 Broad 
St., New York 4. 
lrish Tourist Bureau, 

New York 22. 
Italian State Tourist Office, 21 
5lst St., New York 22. 
Consulate General of Luxembourg, 44] 
Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
Monaco Travel Information, 630 Fifth 
Ave., New York 20. 
Netherlands Natl. Tourist Office, 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
Norwegian Natl. Travel Office, Norway 
House, 290 Madison Ave., New York 
17. 

Case de Portugal, 630 Fifth Ave., New 
York 20. 

Spanish State Tourist Office, 247 Park 
Ave., New York 17. 

Swedish Natl. Travel Office, 
Ave., New York 20. 

Swiss Nat]. Travel Office, 10 West 49th 
St.. New York 20. 

Turkish Information Office, 444 East 
52nd St., New York 22. 

Yugoslav State Tourist Office, 816 Fifth 
Ave., New York 21. 


Travel 


422 


East 


33 East 50th St. 


East 


630 Fifth 








Introduces 


A LTHOUGH Dr. Dora V. Smith would 
like to address all the many groups in the 
country that wish to hear her interpret the 
newly published and very important Vol- 
One of the series on the “English 
Arts’ that the National Council 
of Teachers of English is publishing, not 
even her strenuous schedule permits that 
Between January 10 and July 29 Dr. Smith 
addressed and worked with 17 
nine different states schedule for 
the fall is already almost countrywide. At 
the suggestion of Max Herzberg, director of 
public ations for NCTE, Dr. Smith has pre- 
pared an enjoyable recording, in which she 


discusses the 


thine 


Language 


groups in 
and het 


contents of and important 
innovations in curriculum building as sug- 


Volume One. Both professional 


groups, it is certain 


gested in 


ind lay 
t} 


will welcome 
Smith, in 
ind out of het complete 
subject, tell about this 
project. Meanwhile, she has 
permitted Scholastic Teacher to 
print the script of her recording, as a means 
# reaching our wick rhose who 

obt iin full 


it the Uni 


ie opportunity of hearing Dr 
her ple sant voice 
knowledge of the 
far-re ching 


Ur ac iously 


vudience 
wish the recording itself’ may 
detail from Dr Smith herself 
ersitv of Minnesota Editor 


~ 


zy REETINGS trom the Commission 
m the English Curriculum of the Na 
ti mal Coun il of l¢ i hae rs ol English! 
It is most encouraging to us to know 
that all over the country this vear mem 
friends of the 
think 


raised in 


bers and Council are 
about the 
Volume | of oul 


( lle d The I nelish 


meeting to tovether 


proble ms 
curr ulum series 
Arts 
years we 
them 
thirty-one 
but the 


ol our 


Language 
he en thinking 
the 


Commission 


For SIX have 


ibout together—not only 


members of the 


nearly two hundred members 


committees trom every section 


level of 


the school system from the pre-school 


4 the country, and from every 


through the graduate school 
We that a 


Language must 


be lic ve the 
Arts young 
people for life in today’s world; that at 


program in 
pre pare 
the same time, it must give perspective 
on the past and insight into a probable 
future which they may help to create. 
We believe that the Language Arts find 
a place in the modern curriculum be 
the contributions 


cause of important 


they make to the ends of all education 
in a democracy; namely, the dev lop 


ment of young people in four major 


areas of living: as individual persons 


as members of social groups, as citizens 

and as workers 

Design 
Our 


of young people in these areas and stud 


committees analyzed the need 
ied carefully the re lationship of the arts 
speaking wil li 

tening to each of them. Next, we looked 
it boys and girls 


of reading, writing 
unc hited 
ll citi 
others diversified 


} 
their needs 


ests sore of them common to 
zens of a democracy 


because ot wide differences 


in poten 
tialities, in interests, and in future plans 
Chapter II] of our report describes in 
detail the kinds of 


these boys and girls should have if they 


some exper nces 
are to master the skills of communica 


tion, if they are to develop habits of 
daily 
lives and gain insight into the world in 


which they live, and if they are 


reading which will enrich their 


to use 
intelligently those agencies of commu 
nication, such as newspaper and maga- 
zine and 
screen, which play so vital a part in our 
culture 


radio and television, stage 


This is a large order. It means care 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS 


ful scrutiny of programs now in opera 
tion to eliminate those elements which 
contribute such ends and to 
make room for others, whether old o1 
new, which have 


upon life today 


Method 


least to 


important bearing 


How tar we can go in achieving these 
goals, and what we can accomplish at 
any level of the school system, depends 
upon the stave ol development ol the 
young people concerned, Committees, 
therefore, from the pre-school through 
the graduate school wrote for 
scriptions of the interests 


us de 
needs, and 
major characteristics of the children or 
young people with whom they 


7 hese 


mimeographed 


work 


were arranged in sequence 
distributed to all 
committees 

as Chapter I of the report 


Careful articulation from one 


and 
members of They appear 
level of 
the school system to another demands 
vertical committees, all of whom can 
sense the processes of growth through 
out the of the Each 
member of the vertical committee can 
then be 
by a horizontal committee of those ac 
tually teaching in the classroom at his 


le vel of 


Vital elements of growth in vocabu 


school lite learnes 


assisted, as he was in this study 


mstruction 


lary, or sentence critical 


thinking, in group discussion, or in the 


structure, in 


understanding and enjoyment ol litera 
ture are ¢ 


tion. The 


ontinuous throughout educa 
differences which exist from 
one level to another are in the maturity 
of performance which can be expected 
For example the problem is not to ce 
termine where itt the program critical 
thinking should be taught, but 
kinds of questions about 
which pupils may be expected to think 
critically at each stage of their develop 
ment and with what aspects of critical 


thinking they need help in each new 


to dis 
cover the 


situation 


Fundamental Skills 

Another problem facing the Com 
mission was whether to teach reading 
writing, speaking, and listening in 
segregation from one another or in inte 


(Continued on page 50-T) 
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Are These Good for Your School? 


D 


thee consider how teaching and 
4 classroom methods have changed? 
Here are five methods—with examples 
of the way they work in specific s« hools: 


1. Committee Work 


Hiiggest single change, probably, is 


srowth of the committee system in 
classroom work. This applies the prin 
ciple of “group dynamics.’ 

How this 


function in a history class? Last spring 


can committee method 
classes in Hunts 
had the 


find out 


the American history 
ville High School 


teacher's decided to 


wish we 
Thine 
vhat ideals and ideology characterized 
the thinking of students of their own 
ize and generation. A 35-item ques 
tionnaire was prepared. Presumably the 
class worked in committees. Questions 
range of interests! Do 


Marshall Plan has built 


i barricade against communism in Ku 


covered a wice 


vou believe the 


7 


rope Do vou believe the voting age 
hould be within six months of the draft 
we? Could our foreign policy be sim 
plified so that it would be appreciated 
ind understood by the average person? 
Would you prevent the sale and manu 
facture of intoxicating beverages if you 
could? 

Next the class duplicated the ques 
tionnaire and pre pared a mailing list 
jobs. Selecting “at 


more committee 


random” 240 high schools in the nation 
iddressed the “American 


A covering letter 


the students 
history class” in each 
explained the purpose and requested a 
reply. Also included was a tally sheet 


for the number of “ves.” “no,” “unde 


( ick d : 
vited Keach 


promised a report of the poll 


responses, Comments were in 


cooperating — s¢ hool was 


When this questionnaire reac hed one 


school we know, it was accepted with 


ilacrity by one class. They at once or 


ganized committees (1) to duplicate 


the questionnaire (2) visit other sec 


tions of American history to request 


cooperation, (3) plan a 
their 
belore voting on 
collected 
Whether or not a final report has been 
know. But 


in anv event the project has served its 


program in 
own class to discuss these issues 
Results 
tabulation 


them. were 


and a sent in. 


or will be made we don't 
primary purpose and was worth while. 
It gave a purpose for study to both the 


sending and receiving classes. It stimu 


New Teaching Methods 


By HAROLD M. LONG 


Glens Falls (N.Y.) H. S. 


lated interest no teacher-made assign 
And coming to 
ward the end of the vear, as it did, it 
stimulated a 


ment would ever do 
review of the course in 
American history 


2. Student Exchange 


Another idea is a “student exchange” 
between two high schools. (See Scholas- 
tic Teacher, Jan. 16, 1950.) We learned 
more about it at a conference of student 
council members in Columbia County, 
New York, last April. Barbara Johns, a 
Chatham (N. Y.) High School student, 
describes the practice in a letter to us: 

This Student Council of 
Chatham High School sponsored a stu- 
dent exchange with Watertown (Mass.) 
High School 


vear the 


A delegation of six stu 


MEMO TO: 
All Social Studies teachers 





Subj: Annual NCSS convention 
Place: Dallas, Texas 

Date: November 27-29 
Headquarters: Baker Hotel 











dents arrived from Watertown on 


March 26, 1952 
entertained by 


These students were 
who had 
chosen to go to Watertown. 

They went 
to an informal get-together, toured Al 


those been 


attended classes with us 


bany, our state capital, enjoved a record 


dance at the school, and went sight 
seeing. We took them to a barn dance 
ind showed them our country style of 
living 

The following week Chatham went 
to Watertown. We visited classes, saw 
how their school was and went 
sight-seeing. We visited Boston, their 
state capital, toured the north shore and 


saw points of interest 


After attending 
an informal get-together with some of 
their students we returned home. 

We brought home many new ideas 
such as a biology club, an art club, and 
some improvements for other depart 
ments, just as they had taken back from 
us many new ideas 

I feel very 
worthwhile idea and I hope to find 
other schools to have exchanges with in 
the future. I gained not only know ledge 


this exchange was a 


about how schools are run in another 


state but also many new friends. 


3. School Woodlot 


What is being done that is new and 
different in curriculum making? Norwich 
(N. Y.) High School is trying what is 
for them at least—a new idea. A year 
ago the Norwich Board of Education 
purchased a fifty-acre tract of logged 
off woodland. Here is what Norwich 
has done with that woodland—or vice 
versa! Agriculture classes have planted 
trees; identified 
and mounted specimens of insects and 
plants found; social studies classes have 
studied conservation problems in the 
field; art conducted a_ poster 
contest on “What shall we name it?” 

The school hums with plans—a fish 
pond, a muskrat marsh, recreation and 
picnic The Scouts (Boy and 
Girl) will take over plots for agreed 
A faculty 

and 


science classes have 


( lasses 


centers 
upon development commit 
tee approves coordinates 
efforts. Many problems remain: How 
can class schedules be adjusted for field 
trips (about one mile from the high 
school)? What policing and supervision 
will be required? How can faculty com 
mittees work out joint plans for cur 
riculum purposes? Can a school camp- 
ing program be worked out? 


plans 


4. Homework Reconsidered 


No discussion of changing classroom 
procedures can evade the troublesome 
question of “homework.” The automo 
bile, radio and television impinge on 
“homework time.” Teachers sometimes 
find it difficult to adjust to these de 
mands since they recognize the values, 
not to say the sanctity, of study. Parents 
are divided. Some regard “homework” 
Others “Well I got 
along without it and lived.” 

James V. McGill, social studies chair- 
man at John Adams High School 
(Brooklyn, N. Y.) set up an experiment 
with the aid of four teachers of history 
and economics. Half of their students 
were given homework; half were not. 
Dr. McGill is reported by Benjamin 
Fine of the New York Times to have 
said: “This experiment tends to show 
that in the field of studies it 
makes no difference whether or not 
homework is assigned and done.” 


as essential. sav, 


social 


(Continued on page 41-T) 





America’s next-door neighbor, not only geographically, 
but also as a democracy in the forefront of the fight for 
freedom. 


[ a world of diminishing distances, Turkey has become 


“Quiz Yourself on Turkey” is the most recent addition to 
the list of educational materials distributed free of charge by 
the Turkish Information Office. 

This compact and attractive folder is now part of the 
TEACHER'S KIT which may be obtained, free, by mailing 
in the coupon below. 

The kit includes THE NEW TURKEY; its accompany- 
ing NEW TUPKEY POSTER on the comic-strip principle; 
PICTURESQUE TURKEY; and the QUIZ YOURSELF 
ON TURKEY folder of which additional quantities may be 


requested for distribution to every pupil in the class. 


World Understanding Begins with 
Knowing Your Friends: 
Send in the Coupon Today. 


- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
L 


Turkish Information Office 
444 East 52nd Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Name 


School_ 


3-color illustrated folder 

sent with other booklets 

and colored poster on 
Turkey 


Street 





OTHER FREE MATERIALS 

AND SERVICES OF THE 

TURKISH INFORMATION 
OFFICE 


* Modern Turkey, filmstrip and 


manual, on loan. 


¢ Gulen of Turkey, color 


filmstrip, on loan. 
¢ 16 mm sound movies, on loan. 
° Lending Library of contem- 


porary works and novels on 
Turkey. Ask for list of titles. 


¢ Lecturers for school assem- 
blies, in the New York area 
and adjoining communities. 


Please send me, free of charge, the Teacher's Kit on Turkey, and 
( ) additional copies of the “Quiz Yourself on Turkey” folder. 


__Ione_____ State 





A WEDDING FEAST ’ 


IN ANCIE. 


(Cornelia, a lady of ancient Rome, is in the 
garden of her villa with her two children, Flavia, 
a young maiden who is about to be married to a 
Roman Centurion, and Marcus, a young boy of 
about ten 
Cornelia: Flavia, my dear, the time for your 
wedding draws near. Would you not 
like to hear what plans are being made 


to entertain your guests? 


Flavia: Oh, yes, mother! | am so excited by 


all the activity! Please tell me 


Marcus: | only wish to know one thing 
what will there be to eat? 


Cornelia: Ah, so you would, my little one. 
I suspect your stomach has no bottom, 
I know too well that your appetite has 


no end 


Marcus: Will we have oysters? And apple 


dumplings” 
Cornelia: When the guests have all arrived 
and are reclining on their couches, the 
All Roman 
And then will 


come the oysters, and roast capons and 


slaves will serve the eggs 


feasts begin with eggs 


venison 


Marcus: What—no roast pig 


Cornelia: Yes, indeed, my greedy one—a 
whole roast pig, stuffed with sausages 


and garnished with fresh limes. And 
when the pig is carved, real live birds 
will fly out from it! 


Flavia: Oh, mother! How wonderful! 


Cornelia: And there will be peacocks’ 


tongues and ostrich brains, and aspara- 
gus, and honey cakes, and apple dump- 


lings. 


Flavia: Will I have a wedding cake, too, 


mother? 


Cornelia: You will indeed —the finest, high- 
est, sweetest wedding cake ever seen in 


the Roman I mpire! 


¢ 


Flavia: How lucky I am to be so honored 
by such a glorious wedding feast! I shall 
remember it all my life! 

Probably no one alive today has ever tasted 

peacocks’ tongues and ostrich brains—and 

few of us have ever seen a whole roast pig 


with live birds flying out from it. But all of 


the dishes mentioned in this playlet were 
known to have been served in ancient Rome. 


But did you ever stop to realize how much 


A PLAYLET 
TIME: 


A spring afternoon nearly 2000 years ago 


PLACE: 
The garden of a beautiful Roman villa 
CHARACTERS: 
Flavia, the bride-to-be 
Cornelia, her mother 
Marcus, her younger brother 


easier food preparation is today, how much 
more economical, and how much better the 
food is? For instance, look at this dinner 
menu: 


Tomato Juice 
Ham 
Cranberry Sauce 
Sweet Potatoes String Beans 
Biscuits 
Baked Apples 


Here is a good meal that all of us would 
enjoy. And every item on the menu is avail- 
able to us today in cans, ready to serve in 
minutes 


We have a wider variety of foods, too— 
we have foods the Romans never even heard 
of. We have fruits out of season, and deli- 
cacies from all over the world—all waiting 
for us in cans on our grocers’ shelves. 


Did you know that American Can Com- 

pany makes more containers for food than 
any other single manufacturer? 
Note to teachers: Reprints of this playlet 
for class use will be sent at your request. 
Address: Home Economics Section, Amer- 
ican Can Co., 100 Park Ave., New York 17, 
New York 


Source: American Cookery Magazine, 6-7-1930 


Ancient Cookery by Anna Barrows 


CONTAINERS — 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


Chicago + 
Hamilton, Canada 


San Francisco 








An Experienced Teacher Tells How You Can 


Lighten Your Load 


By HARDY FINCH, Greenwich (Conn.) H. S. 


“NO MUCH work; so little time. A 

teacher's job is hard enough so you 
ought to plan at the very start of the 
school year to lighten your load. Fol- 
lowing are time-tested wavs of doing 
this—tested by me and other teachers I 
know. Most of these load lighteners 
shift responsibility to students. That's 
usually good for them as well as good 
for you. 


Give Students Responsibility 

Ask pairs of students to be responsi- 
ble for answering the classroom tele 
phone, distribution of supplies, paper, 
and other items, room ventilation and 
lighting, alphabetizing of cards and 
lists, room attendance, and other rou- 
tine duties. This gives students experi- 
ence in responsibility for the conduct of 
the class and will relieve you of certain 
details so that you will have more time 
for teaching. At first, you may need to 
-how the students just what they are 
to do, but after they learn their respon- 
sibilities, you and they will be greatly 
pleased with the results. Rotate the 
classroom jobs. 


Use Filing Cards to Save Time 

Start out the year by having a filing 
card for each student. On the card, en- 
ter information would otherwise 
keep on sheets of paper in your desk: 
Records of conferences with students, 
or errors to be corrected, of parent vis- 
its, special tests, etc., are among the 
items that might be kept. With such 
cards, you may see special data about 
the student at a glance, and when you 
need an alphabetized list of students in 
one class or in all classes, 
it hand. 


you 


you have it 


Keep a Folder of Each Student's Work 

Keep each student's writing and tests 
in a special folder. This will help you 
follow the student's improvement from 
day to day and from month to month. 
For parent conferences or for adminis 
trator’s information, what is more con- 
vincing than the actual 
what a student has done or has not 
done? A file (steel, wood, or even 
cardboard) for these folders should be 
provided by your school. If not, you 
will find it 
insurance, too 


evidence of 


a good investment. Good 


Keep a Log of Unusual Happenings 
Keep notes of things that you and 


the class are doing. Then when your 


principal or superintendent asks you, 
“How is everything going?” you will 
have several interesting things to tell 
him. This log—in addition to your plans 
—will be of great help to you in plan- 
ning your work next year. 


Bulletin Board 


Start your bulletin board early. Have 
some eye-catching materials on exhibit. 
Appoint a student committee that will 
help you keep up the board during the 
entire year. 


Use a Classroom Magazine 

A classroom magazine will help you 
start off right and will provide many en 
riching activities throughout the year. 
Order enough copies of the magazine 
for the entire class and distribute the 
copies as early as possible. Explain to 
the class that the magazine will be used 
regularly and ask them to bring the 
money for a semester or a year’s sub 
scription before a certain date. We sug- 
gest that you use Junior Scholastic (so- 
cial studies and English—grades 6, 7, 
8); World Week (social studies—grades 
8, 9, 10); Senior Scholastic (social stud- 
ies—10, 11, 12); Practical English (9, 
10, 11, 12); and Literary Cavalcade 
(monthly—10, 11, 12). For grades 4 
and 5 there is the new magazine J*A*C 
—Junior American Citizen 


In a New School 

If you are in a new situation in which 
you do not know the names of your fel- 
low teachers, you may want to obtain a 
list of the names of the other members 


j 
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of the staff so that you will become 
familiar with the names more readily. 


Paper Correction 

Schedule the assignment of written 
work by students so that you do not 
have more than one set of papers to 
correct each day. This will give you 
time to examine each student's work 
more carefully and will keep you from 
being smothered by the contributions 
of three or four classes on the same 
day. Try to substitute planned oral re 
ports for written ones and thereby cut 
down the paper load. 

Do not attempt to rewrite the stu 
dent’s paper when you correct it. Look 
especially for points that the student 
should know at his level and for the 
particular point that you are now teach- 
ing. A paper shot full of correction 
marks is discouraging to young writers. 
Find at least one quality point in each 
paper which can be praised. Encourage 
rewriting, but insist that the paper cor 
rected by you be submitted with the 
final paper. 

Remember, it is important to encour 
age student writing and the only way 
that a person can gain facility in writ- 
ing is to write. 


Spelling 

From the first student papers, begin 
to collect misspelled words. From your 
collection make a class spelling list, 
but be certain that each individual has 
his own words for study and review. 


Become Acquainted 

Ask each student to make a. seating 
chart of the class with first and last 
names. Have a blackboard section ruled 
off as a seating chart, and as each stu 
dent is introduced by you or by some 
other member of the class, write his or 
her name in the proper position on the 
board chart. At this time ask students 
the proper pronunciation of — their 

(Continued on page 47-T) 
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NCTE’s committee cooperating with Teaching Film Custodians now has five films 
“in the works.” Soon ready is a 40-minute excerpt from Two Years Before the 
Mast. In preparation are: Atomic Pile from Beginning or the End, Gallant Journey, 
Tale of the Navajos, and Hills of Home. Members, |. to r.; Marion Walker, Nutley, 
N. J.; Samuel Wehr, Temple University; Marion Sheridan, New Haven, Conn.; 
Max Herzberg, TAB Club Selection Committee chairman, and Hardy R. Finch, 
Greenwich, Conn. Not present, Joseph Mersand, Long Island City (N. Y.) H. S. 





You Should Know the Influence of 
SOCIAL SECURITY on Provisions for... 


Teacher 


FENUHE Federal Old Age and Survivors’ 

Insurance program, inaugurated 
originally in 1935, has had a profound 
effect on teacher retirement provisions, 
That influence has not been entirely 
negative Although public school teac h- 
ers generally have opposed even volun 
tary Social 
existence has 


coverage by Security, its 


mere improved the re 
tirement coverage of teachers. 

Between 1935 and 1950 public em- 
ployees were not eligible for Social Se- 
curity 1935 statewide re 
systems for 
operated in 22 states only; by 
18 states had 


teachers 


coveTade In 


tirement teachers 


were 
1950 all 
retirement coverage tor 
Chis increased teacher retire 
ment from two 


coverage resulted 


CAUSeSs (a) Paxpavers were pension 
minded because of the w idespread cov 
erage of private employment by Social 
Security—the 


teacher retirement systems was possible 


establishment of new 
states largely for this reason 
teachers felt that if they did 
not get a 


in, SOrme 
ind (b) 
they might 
Son ial Secu 
nty—a program less well adapted to the 
teaching profession—and hence the or 
hard to 
legislation in states 


retirement law 


eventually be covered by 


ganized protession worked 


secure retirement 
that formerly had no retirement system 
Thus, during this 15-vear 
period one of the effects of the existence 
of the Social Security program, though 


for teachers 


an indirect influence, was the spread of 
the teacher retirement movement 

In 1950 the Social Security Act was 
amended to permit voluntary coverage 
by Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance of 
public employees who did not have a 
excluded from 
Social Security eligibility those public 
employees in positions covered by a 
system. This 
1950 amendment had a further influ 


retirement system, but 


state or local retirement 


ence on teacher retirement—again, not 


all negative 


How Social Security Helped 


Comparison of provisions in teacher 
retirement laws and the Social Security 
Act led members of retirement systems 
to study, understand, and evaluate their 
retirement benefits. Social Security con- 
tuins certain provisions that few, if any, 


Retirement 


By MADELINE KINTER REMMLEIN, assistant director, Research Division, NEA 


retirement laws included in 
1950. Teachers sought to obtain these 
particular advantages. As a result, many 
teacher retirement systems have been 
amended to include these benefits. Thus 
teacher retirement provisions have been 


teacher 


improved because of comparisons with 


Social Security provisions. 


Where We Are 


Although practically all teacher re- 
tirement laws provide optional benefits 
for the retired 
members, in 1950 no retirement law for 
teachers provided survivors’ benefits for 
dependents of members who died be- 
fore qualifying for retirement. Today 


survivors of deceased 


several teacher retirement systems have 
include survivors’ 
benefits. Ohio has proceeded farther 


been amended to 
ilong this line than any other state, but 
several others have modified their pro 
visions to give partial relief under these 
circumstances 

Interstate and intrastate reciprocity 
has gained momentum among teacher 
retirement systems, at least partly be- 
cause of the influence of Social Secu- 
rity. Since the Federal program is na- 
Social Security credits know 
Many retirement 
have been amended in the past few 
vears so that a teacher moving into a 
different jurisdiction does not lose credit 


tionwide 


no state lines laws 


for service rendered before he moved. 

When it was suggested that retire- 
ment laws be repealed to make their 
members eligible for Social Security un- 
der the 1950 amendments to the Fed- 
eral law, the Social Security Administra- 
tor ruled that such eligibility could be 
achieved only if the repeal of the retire- 
ment law preserved all vested rights of 
the members. Although only two or 
three retirement laws have been re- 
pealed®, this ruling made state legisla- 
tors aware of the fact that vested rights 
exist under state and local retirement 
laws; the members of retirement sys- 
tems became concerned with the extent 
to which their individual laws created 
vested rights; and the ways and means 
of creating and preserving vested rights 
were discussed. 


*Miss., S. D., Va. 


Therefore, the teacher retirement 
movement has seen progress through 
the existence of the Federal Old Age 
and Survivors’ Insurance program. 
Teachers today are more than ever in- 
terested in their provisions for retire- 
ment. The majority still oppose coverage 
by Social Security because their study 
has led to obvious conclusions: (a) The 
teacher retirement system is keyed to 
the teaching profession while Social 
Security is not; and (b) the retirement 
system normally pays much larger bene 
fits than are payable to an individual 
under Social Security. 


Some Seek Social Security 


A minority of teachers seek Social 
Security coverage. For the most part 
this minority is composed of isolated 
groups with special interests—(a) teach- 
ers who are close to retirement age and 
see in the special Federal provisions for 
individuals of advanced age a quick 
way to increased benefits; (b) persons 
who have not in the past and will not 
in the future remain in teaching service 
throughout a normal life career; (c) 
men who desire survivors’ benefits for 
their families; and finally, (d) 
who are members of pitifully inade- 
quate retirement these 
might be added those who do not un- 
derstand the provisions of either their 
retirement law or of the Social Security 
program and see in Social Security cov 
erage larger take-home pay for the pres 
ent and, for the future, old-age benefits 
that are frequently exaggerated, 

On the negative side may be chalked 
up not only the repeal of several re- 
tirement laws but this divisive 
effect within the profession. At least 
theoretically, however, Social Security 


those 


systems. To 


also 


can be said to have influenced teacher 
retirement more for the good than for 
the bad. Whe*' 
be said five 
ether matter. 


+ or not the same can 
en years hence is an 


New Proposals 
At each stage of the development 
from 1935 to 1952, critical periods were 
reached—and, fortunately, were passed 
without extensive damage resulting. 


(Continued on page 48-T) 











a. 
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TRAVEL in EUROPE 
is like a’ Ph.D.”! 


In the field of education, it is generally agreed 
that there is nothing quite like a European 
tour to add to your personal satisfaction and 
professional prestige. 

Wherever you go in Europe, you'll find it a 
richly rewarding experience to meet her peo- 
ple, talk with them and live among them. And 
as you travel from country to country, absorb- 
ing their varied cultures, customs and «radi- 
tions, you'll discover that history takes on a 
brand new meaning as it comes to life before 
your eyes. 

Afterwards, when you're at home again, you 


learn that the cultural and artistic interests 


which Europe provides in such abundance 
will stimulate and enrich you all the days of 
your life. 

So keep that promise you've so often made 
yourself... to some day see Europe first-hand. 
See your Travel Agent now. He knows just 
how to plan your European trip, to include 
the things you want, yet stay within your 
budget. Plan to go in “Thrift Season”. . . the 
extra savings will let you see more and do 


more for less! 





Read the exciting 
announcement 








on page 10. 











[european Braver Commission 


115 EAST S3RD STREET, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. DEPT. Z 


AUSTRIA * BELGIUM * DENMARK * FINLAND * FRANCE * GERMANY * GREAT BRITAIN 
GREECE * ICELAND * IRELAND * ITALY * LUXEMBOURG * MONACO * NETHERLANDS 
NORWAY * PORTUGAL + SPAIN * SWEDEN * SWITZERLAND * TURKEY * YUGOSLAVIA 


Europe united in furthering friendship and 
progress through travel 
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Friendship Follows When Schools Speak to Schools 


“I hugs you!” 


By INGEBORG NYSTROM, Webster School, Minneapolis 


AM 14 years old and I am in the eighth 
grade. My school trip is three kilometers 
which I walk in summer and in winter I 
ski. Here in Finland the summer is so short 
that the 
le d 
be seen even in the night for about two 
weeks, We thank 


the presents which you have sent here to 


most beautiful season is very lim- 
But in northern Finland the sun can 


cannot you enough for 


our hool 


Your friend in Finland, Marta 


A study unit in geography? English? 
Social studies? No—just a letter from a 
Finnish school girl to a high school class 
Angeles. But what textbook o1 
( lassroom lesson could take the place of 


i Los 


the excitement of opening the envelope 
with the colorful foreign stamps and of 
reading the odd-looking English script 
And what 
lesson in history or discussion about the 
United Nations could teach more about 


and the amusing wording? 


and 
interchange of 


world understanding friendship 
the letters and 
scrapbooks between the two groups of 


school children? 


than 


The Los Angeles high schooi class 
addressed is one of a hundred American 
schools schools overseas 
through the Save the Children Federa- 
tion, a non-profit child welfare organi- 


vation 


sponsoring 


The Federation's school spon- 
sorship plan is geared toward aiding 
needy schools overseas with school sup- 
plies, recreational equipment, and moral 
assistance. 

Bare, ill-equipped schools in Austria, 
Finland, France, Western Germany, 
Greece, Italy, and Lebanon receive 
through SCF sponsorship such school 
supplies as composition books, pencils, 
rulers, maps and crayons, visual aids, 
recreational equipment, yard goods and 
sewing equipment, and clothing. The 


ALL BRITAIN 





outside 
your 
window 


Here is the Britain you've come to see. Let our trains take 


you swiftly to every corner. British rail fares are the lowest 


ever for American visitors. Your Travel Agent will secure 


train, channel steamer and hotel reservations before you leave. 








For information and literature write 
Dept. 33 at any British Railways Office 


WEW YORK 20, 1.1. 8 Recketelior Plaza + CHICAGO 3, ILL, 38 Se. La Salle Strest 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL. 510 W. Oth Street + TORONTO, OMT., 68 Tonge Street 


| 


To adopted French and Greek schools 
go gifts from Riverdale (N. Y.) girls. 


school sponsorship program also oper 
ates in this country among one- and 
two-room schools in disadvantaged rural 
areas and on Indian Reservations. 

Because of the fundamental natur 
of the sponsorship—the development o! 
intercultural understanding through 
material assistance and the exchange 
of letters and photographs—the SCF 
School Sponsorship Plan is especially 
suitable for projects in classes on his- 
tory, world government, economics, 
foreign languages, English, and geog 
raphy. 

To “adopt” a school costs $150. The 
money provides the basic supplies 
needed by a minimum of 30 children. 

| have spoken to several teachers 
who say that classroom apathy often 
gives way to enthusiastic interest as the 
result of al school sponsorship. Schools 
whose student councils or general or- 
ganizations conduct yearly projects for 
various causes find SCF sponsorships 
especially rewarding, because the proj- 
ect does not end when the money has 
been collected. Clubs and associations 
participate. One class sponsored a school 
in Greece because one of its students 
was a Greek refugee. Another school 
whose principal had visited France the 
previous summer 
school near Paris. 


sponsored a_ girls 

Raising the money for sponsorship is 
half the fun. Some of the methods used 
by schools include cake and rummace 
sales, white elephant auctions, bazaars 
programs and entertainments, 
magazine subscriptions, 
other services. 

Fund-raising is only the beginning. 
After the initial payment of $12.50 has 
been made and the sponsorship as- 
signed, the real lesson in intercultural 
understanding begins. Friendships are 
developed, invaluable lessons in human- 
ity learned. 

Letters tell how much the sponsor- 
ship means: 


sale of 


tutoring and 





Kronoby School, Finland 
We do not know how to thank vou again 
ill the good gifts vhich we recei ed 
rom South High School. The compasses 
$ though we had ordered them. The 
rates the wall of our 
ed to explain the 
f yu yuntry 
st country and so i- 
ind vet the peopl ire 
ideals and aims 
the same lan- 
s to understand, 


1 ! 
»)iearn a wesson 


Henman CyGNat, principal 


France 


rf friendship between pur 


wo schools is very sincere although we are 
Vi rk ng on opposite sic s of the ocean We 


ire truly overcome by all the proofs of 
sympathy which you give us . . Would 
you be kind enough to us to speak of your 

ty, of your class, and of your life 
Peacner in Bas-Meudon 


And then there are the typical letters 
from the children 


I thank you for the beautiful case of 
encils you sent to me and also for the 
iew-master and fhe pictures which we all 
ve. | hug vou with all my heart 

SYLVIANNE 


Greece 

You wrote to us that you all like your 
bievcles, but we hardly know what they 
ure. You wrote to us that you live near the 
very end of America and we also live at 
the verv edge of Greece. We are so tar 
away but I hope we can becom acquainted 

through our letters and pictures 
MICHAEL 


When anyone in the sponsoring class 
speaks the language of the foreign 
school, the correspondence affords ex- 
cellent practical experience in learning 
the language. If the sponsor prefers, the 
correspondence may be sent to the 
Save the Children Federation for trans- 
lation. 

You can borrow filmstrips and motion 
pictures describing the program over- 
seas and in this country from Save the 
Children Federation at 80 Eighth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y. Many schools 
utilize this material to interest students 
in undertaking sponsorships. 

The Save the Children Federation 
school-sponsorship program is an edu 
cational as well as a humanitarian plan. 
In the words of Dr. Harold S. Tuttle, 
director of leadership training, Lewis & 
Clark College, Portland, Ore.: 

“Children are conditioned to feel 
concern for others, not by information 
and arguments, but by satisfying ex- 
periences. Because they educate the 
giver, I believe that the Save the Chil- 
dren Federation offers the most effec- 
tive educational program for children 
who give. From it, a child learns to en- 
joy a feeling of belonging to the human 
race.” 








DARK Continent? Wait till you see South Africa's colorful, 

cosmopolitan cities and find how easily you can travel on to 

further exciting adventures in contrast—majestic mountains as 

old as time, brilliant wild flowers and exotic native tribes, 

fabulous gold and diamond mines, wild game without number 
. all in this friendly land of the year-round sun! 


Your South African trip will be a supreme contrast to any you 
have ever had. Plan to spend your next sabbatical leave in this 
fascinating land—consult your local Travel Agent soon for 
information and advice, and write to SATOUR'’S Information 
Department for recommended vacation tours. 


gees 


475 PIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, WN, Y, 





From Other Nations 
They Come to Our High Schools 


Teen-age Ambassadors 


Marie-Cecile Louvet 


T WAS in Washington that I 
pert and petite Marie-Cécile Louvet 


met 


Intelligent and precocious for her 18 
years, Marie had 
half dozen countries. She had just com 
pleted a year at the Barrington (IIL) 
High School and now with her 70 class 
mates had journeyed by bus to see the 
national capital, Williamsburg, Phila 
delphia’s Independence Hall, and other 


traveled through a 


American shrines. 
Here 


France, soon to return to her home after 


was a typical teen-ager from 
living and going to school with typical 
American teen-agers. In France, school 
ing for Marie meant 10 to 12 subjects 
a year 
philosophy, sciences. She seemed much 
more mature and sophisticated than the 
average 18-year-old) American high 
school student. Marie had a self-con 
fidence, an ease in her manner and con 


mathematies, three languages, 


versation which few American teen- 
agers Possess. : 

“Students in France,” Marie ex- 
plained, “are intellectual] 
they In this country the 


students get a more well-rounded edu 


more when 


finish school 
cation 
“Back 


extra-curricular 


home we have no time for 
activities, 
must spend most of our time studying 
School is so different in this country 

my favorite courses at Barrington were 


in stage make-up and folk dancing!” 


because we 


What impressed me most was that 
Marie was returning to her homeland 
with a fairly complete picture of U. S. 
life. She lived with an American family, 
studied and played with typical Ameri 
can teen-agers. She went on two bus 
tours covering most northern and east- 
At the same time, her class 


at Barrington High School had 


ern states 
mates 





EDUCATION CAN BE FUN Enthusiastic French 


Children at a sponsored school in France write to their friends in the U.S. A. 


Here is a project that will give your chil 
dren a chance to exchange letters and scrap 
books directly with school children their 


own ages in other areas of this country 





MAIL COUPON 











SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 
80 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y 


I 

! 

Gentlemen j 
Please send me full details regarding your 

Schoo! Sponsorship Program | 

| 

' 

| 

! 


Name 
School 
Address 


Finland, France, 
Italy, and Leba- 
Years of experience demonstrate that 


Austria 
Western Germany, Greece, 


and overseas in 


non 
SCF School Sponsorship programs, in addi- 
tion to bringing help to underprivileged 
school children, add delight and interest to 
the teaching of geography, history, social 
studies, and languages. 

Dr. W. Howard Pillsbury, former presi- 
dent of the American Association of School 


Administrators, says: “This is a project that | 
combines drama, human interest, and real | 


education, all in one package. I know of no 


better investment of time and energy for | 
children. I recommend it wholeheartedly.” | 


For full details, without charge or obli- 
gation, please fill in and mail the coupon. 


an ideal opportunity to learn something 
more about a foreign country through 
this teen-age ambassador. 

“Having Marie as a foreign student 
was an invaluable addition to our schoo] 
and community,” Barrington school su 
perintendent F. C. told me 
“In addition to being quite popular and 
active in school, she spoke before sev- 
groups in Barrington 
with many of the 
families there. There was a close bond 
of friendship and understanding be- 
tween Marie and her classmates.” 

Meeting Marie aroused my interest 
in the which makes it 
sible for foreign students to come to 


Thomas 


eral community 


and made friends 


program pos 


this country for a year’s study. Maric 
under an American Field 
Service scholarship. This unique pro 
gram helps promote international un 
derstanding right in your own school 
and community. A non-profit organiza 
tion, AFS makes possible the placing of 
foreign students like Marie in any Amer 
ican high school or preparatory school. 


came here 


These students are placed in communi 
ties where they attend high schools and 
live as members of American families. 
This year about 242 students will study 
in U.S. under the AFS plan. 

The American Field Service 
founded in 1914 by Americans living 
in Paris who volunteered for ambulance 
service in the Battle of the Marne. Re- 
activated in 1939, its members served 
the Allied North Africa 
Europe, and Burma. The 4,500 AFS 
founded the international 
scholarship program in 1947 to 
mote good will among nations 

With cooperation of various minis 
tries of education and the U.S. State 
Department, AFS carefully selects stu 
dents, 16 to 18 years old, from among 
many applicants abroad before placing 
them in this country. They make their 
the maturity, 
scholarship, adaptability, and other per 
sonal qualities that mark the students 
as potential leaders. Applicants must 
evince a genuine desire to learn about 


was 


armies in 


members 


pro 


selections on basis of 


democracy as it is lived here and speak 
fluent English. 
If you a teacher or school ad- 
ministrator interested in bringing a for 
eign student into your school or com- 
write for further information 
to American Field Service headquarters, 
113 East 30th Street. New York City. 
Next step is to write to AFS giving 


are 


munity, 


information, such as the 
name of the family with whom the stu- 
dent will make his home, the school he 
or she will attend, what supplementary 
financial assistance can be made avail- 
able through school or community or- 
ganizations. You may also name prefer- 
ences, if any, of the country from which 
you want a teen-age ambassador. 
—CONSTANTINE KARVONIDES 


all necessary 





And they invite Americans to see them 


As Turks See Us 


" MERICANS stress individual child 
development far more than we in 
Turkey,” commented Mrs. Tezer Tas- 
kiran. “But the average curriculum 
here is much easier. Ask an American 
child an international geography ques- 
tion and you will find him quite weak. 
Ask a Turkish child to run a student 
government and you will find him quite 
weak. Perhaps a combination of em 
phasis would be a good solution!” 
Mrs. Taskiran, member of the Turk 
ish Parliament, dropped in to visit us 


one afternoon last June. This was her | 


last stop on a four-month cross-country 
American tour. Invited by the State 
Department to study the American edu- 
cational system and child welfare cen 
Mrs. Taskiran saw education in 
action from New York to California. 
A petite, dark-haired woman, Mrs. 
Taskiran shyly revealed her back 


ters, 


ground included authoring textbooks, | 


teaching, supervising a secondary 


school in Turkey, traveling in three 


and being active in the 
Turkish parliament since 1943. 

With 80 per cent of Turkey's popu- 
lation engaged in farming, our guest 
educator naturally spent a good deal of 
America’s rural Here 
the consolidated schools interested her. 
She'll bring back to Turkey such ideas 
as mobile library units, student govern- 
ment activities, and the Four-H Clubs, 
as well as vivid impressions of Ameri 
ca’s natural beauties. 

“We in Turkey are anxious to wel- 
come American visitors, too,” Mrs. Tas- 
. kiran told us. “Travel 
good, and not expensive. Our climate is 
much like yours. Your 
D. C., reminds me of our capital city, 
Ankara.” 


“Where could American teachers see 


continents, 


time in areas. 


conditions are 


Washington, 


your schools in operation while they are | 


touring?” we asked. 

“Our and secondary 
schools, like yours, are closed during 
the summer,” Mrs. Taskiran replied. 
“But visitors would be most welcome 
to see our Village Institutes, which we 
are quite proud of.” 

Turkey's Village Institutes are a 
unique educational program. They 
were begun ten years ago to solve the 
acute teacher shortage in the 
The government chooses stu 
from small towns and_ trains 
them, at government expense, for five 
to eight years. Then the new teacher 
returns to his home town to become one 
of the leaders of the community. He 
is provided with a home, land, and 
money to cultivate the land. Half of 


elementary 


rural 
areas. 
dents 


his time is devoted to the school and 
haif to his land and the improvement 
of his village. Under this setup, village 
standards of living are raised to new 
heights. Twenty-two of these Institutes 
throughout Turkey train about 2,000 
pupils a year. 

“Tell you national 
teacher associations would be happy to 
arrange tours to Institutes for 


readers our 


these 
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groups of American teachers,” Mrs. 
Taskiran went on. “I am very grateful 
for the chance to see your country and 
would like Americans to see mine.” 
Before she left, Mrs. Taskiran gave 
us an armload of beautiful maps, leat 
lets, booklets, and posters. Products of 
the Turkish Information Office (444 
East 52nd St., N.Y.C, 22), this varied 
material on Turkish life, industry, cul 
ture, and people is some of the finest 
we have seen. A filmstrip is also avail 
able. All material is free of charge. 
Request it for yourself to bring Turkey 
to life in your classroom! 
~Mancaret E, McDonaLp 

















“Recently I received a copy of the book- 
let entitled, ‘A Resume of the Findings of 
the lowa Breakfast Studies.’ We feel that 
this is a very fine work and will be a 
definite contribution to our nutrition 


Memo 
Free copies of this 
Resume booklet 
are available to ed- 
ucators by letter of 
request. 


teaching.” 


a thousands of these 


booklets have recently been 


a resume OF 


Jowa 


Breakfast 
Seusies 


- requested by educators, you 
too, will want to write for 
copies for your own use as 


new background material 


for your health education 


programs during 





September 


Better Breakfast Month 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, unc. 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


A RESEARCH AND EDUCATIONAL ENDEAVOR DEVOTED TO THE BETTERMENT OF NATIONAL NUTRITION 
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Superintendents of Our Great Cities State Their View 


Controversial 


Issues in Schools 


By JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 


Vice-President and Chairman Editorial Board, Scholastic Magazines 


The problem im 
plied in the title 
is certainly not 
solved. Until re 
cently I had 

thought we in education were succeed 
ing with an interpretation for the pub 
lic of the 


in handling controversial issues. Pet 


proper function of schools 


generally we have made sub 
stantial there are. still 


enough evidences of misunderstanding 


haps 


progress But 


to warrant at least an additional piece 
time. I there 
tore present some statements which | 
hope will be helpful to teachers, cur 


riculum spec ialists 


on the subject at this 


administrators 
who regularly receive Scholastic Teach 


and 


rT 

For several years the superintendents 
200.000) in 
population have met twice a year to 
consider the 


of schools in cities over 
problems — of 
Their conter- 
intimate, informal, and “off 
They 


announcements, 


pressing 
school administration 
ences are 
seldom 


the record.” issue any 


public These men 


carry tremendous responsibilities for 
the progress of our country. The com 
bined populations of their cities is about 
16,400,000, more than 24 per cent of 
our total population. 

Last spring, however, after much co 
and hard work, the group 
issued a statement entitled “An Edu 
Plattorm.” Here are a few 
paragraphs for you just as they came 
from the hearts of these 
competent, sincere and patriotic men 


“The 


established 


operation 
cational 


minds and 


American heritage and ou 


traditions are not contro 
versial. Most of the school curriculum 
is composed of established truths and 
accepted values, but it also includes 
many controversial issues. Gradual so 
cial change is inevitable, and the public 
schools include the study of some im- 
portant unsolved problems which in 
volve controversial ISSUCS These are 
appropriately studies insofar as the ma 
turity of pupils and the means available 
permit. Only through the study of such 
issues (political, economic, OF social ) 


does youth develop certain abilities 


needed for citizenship in our democ- 
racy. 
“The 
versial issues, but rather provide oppor- 
tunities for their study.* The schools 
teach the American heritage (our estab- 
lished truths and accepted values) and, 
in doing this, provide opportunities for 
pupils to study controversial issues un- 


schools do not teach contro- 


der competent guidance. For example, 
the schools provide opportunities for 
pupils to study other forms of govern- 


ment, such as communism and fascism, 
in order to teach pupils the values of 
American democracy. On all grade 
levels, the schools provide opportunities 
for pupils, according to their maturity, 
to analyze current problems, gather and 
organize pertinent facts, discriminate 
between fact and opinion, detect propa- 
ganda, identify prejudice, draw intelli- 
gent conclusions, respect the opinions 
of others, and accept the principles of 
majority rule and the rights of minori- 
ties.” 

Scholastic Magazines, appearing 
weekly throughout most of the school 
year, are wholly dedicated to the pur- 
poses as stated by these splendid lead 
ers in American education. In keeping 
with those showing 


purposes, again 


how we expect to help schools in the 


Underlined words italicized in 


artic le 


were 


original 


» 


At annual meeting of Scholastic Mag 


great tasks ahead, we issued in April, 
1952, our Editorial Platform in 
brief form, as follows: 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES are 
published to promote the education 
for enlightened citizenship of stu- 
dents in the schools of the United 

States. 

We believe profoundly in, 

strive to inspire faith in: 

... the worth and dignity of the in- 
dividual; 

. high moral and spiritual values; 

.. the democratic way of life, with 
its basic liberties and responsi- 
bilities for all; 

.. the American system of constitu- 
tional, representative govern- 
ment; 

. free competitive enterprise and 
free labor working for abund- 
ant production; 

. cooperation and understanding 
among all peoples for the 
peace of the world. 


very 


and 


We are unalterably opposed to 
communism, other 
system in which men become the 
slaves of a master state. 

We aim to present the clearest ex- 
planation of current affairs, the best 
contemporary thought and creative 
expression, and the most helpful 
guidance for adjustment to life 
adapted to the understanding and 
interests of youth. Good citizens 
honestly differ on important public 
questions, and the young people of 
today need training under wise 
teachers to participate in solving 
these problems as the adult citizens 
of tomorrow. We therefore believe 
that all these problems 
should be impartially discussed in 


fascism, Or any 


sides of 


the schools and in classroom maga- 
zines, with deep respect for facts 
and for logical thinking. 


he 


ti Ic ittee: |. to r. Herold C. 





Hunt, supt., Chicago; Margaret Hauser, editor, Practical English; Henry H. Hill, 
pres., George Peabody College; Kenneth Gould, editor-in-chief. Other members: 
Hobart M. Corning, supt., Washington, D. C.; Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwoalt, dir., 
Nat‘! Catholic Welfare Conf.; Lloyd S$. Michael, supt., Evanston Twp. H. S.; Mark C. 
Schinnerer, supt., Cleveland, O.; Dean M. Schweickhard, State Comm. of Ed., Minn. 
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Valuable leaching aids 


Booklets and filmstrips are used by edy. 
“4COrs as effective Materials jn teaching 
money Managemenr. Over a Million 
booklets are distributed yearly, Proof of 
Fa valuein teaching thisimpre ooo 


Household Finance Corporation offers 
this program because, from 74 years’ ex. 
Petience in Sonsumer financ ¢, plus con. 
tinuous research jn family economics, 
WE realize the Close relationship between 
wise money management and fami] hap. 
Piness. Our Program js designed a. a 
Practical, authoritative Luide to teaching 
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Timely Teaching Aids :..~ 


OUR the 


horizon for timely teaching aids. We 


editors constantly sean 
hail 
vill sail into your classroom for post 
UN Day; 
auto industry; 3, better nutri 
American Education Week 


four richly-laden packets which 


card and/or a small fee: | 


2. the 

tion; 4 

UN Birthday 
“UN Birthday 


pose!” keynotes the leaders’ guide for 


Parties-with-a-Pur 


celebrating on October 24. The 12-page 
manual outlines well-planned programs. 
Lists wide variety of aids available. 
Single copies of guide free to individ- 
Address National UN Day Com 
mittee, 816 2ist St. N.W., Washington, 
D. C. Ask also for list of films useful in 
UN Day programs 

A UN Day “For Lasting 


Peace,” can be made up into an attrac 


uals 


exhibit, 


tive 20-foot panel from 17 photographic 
sheets (14” by 20") with descriptive 
text. Each sheet depicts some phase of 
U. N. work. $1 per set. Sales and Cir 
Section, Dept. of Public In 


culation 


it’s a Wige plan 


formation, United Nations, New York. 


About the Auto Industry 


leachers helped plan the splendid 
and generous materials on the motor- 
vehicle industry in the kit prepared by 
the Bureau of Educational Services, 
One item appears in this issue—pages 
27-T to 30-T. Developed for 
studies, it is also successfully used by 


sé wial 


teachers of other courses. 
Prepared with Automobile Manutac 
turers Assn. cooperation, the kits are 


distributed without cost to educators. 
(1) A classroom guide 
correlation. A 
Automotive Safety 
Services will prove helpful in teaching 
safety education. (Attached is an order 
form for requesting free supplementary 
materials.) (2) A 48-page instructor's 
manual presenting valuable source ma 
terial in six divisions. First three divi 
sions portray the development of the 
industry by people. Other three explain 


the magnitude of services for people. 


Each contains 
giving 
four-page 


suggestions for 
insert, 


Through this unique plan 
you receive: 

1.75 School Annuals FREE 

2. Free Supervisory Service 

3. Profits from School Annual Advertising 
4. Best Quality and Workmanship 


: 1207 GRAND - 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


> Fle Nar, ea 
| he 2, usning 





wt 


“ 


wall charts. 


notebook-size 


(3) Six illustrated (4) 
Three different leaflets 
for class use. Additional quantities for 
distribution to your students are avail 
able upon request. 

For your kit, write to the Bureau of 
Educational Services, 401 Broadway 


New York 13, N. Y. 


For Better Nutrition 


know full that the child 
who breakfasts on a cup of coffee or a 
Coke and a doughnut won't learn much 
after 10 o'clock. Question is how do 
you persuade him that he should start 
the day with a good breakfast? 

For your nutrition campaign ask for 
excellent suited to different 
ages prepared by the Cereal Institute: 

A Basic Breakfast Pattern—presents 
authoritative information on breakfast 
and its importance to teen-agers and 
adults, 

Tested School and Community Break 
fast Program <Activities—most populai 
activities used successfully by teachers 


You well 


materials 


and home economists to dramatize bet 
ter-breakfast lessons. 

For teachers in intermediate grades 
the Institute offers the 25-page Two 
Better Breakfast Plays and Other Class- 
room Activities. For primary grades 
there is A Classroom Breakfast Party. 

Better breakfast teaching aids include 
the teachers’ source book, wall charts, 
student work sheets, etc. For free nu 
trition materials write to Educational 
Director, Cereal Institute, Inc., 135 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
For American Education Week 

This, as always, is your public rela- 
tions chance of the year (Nov. 9-15). 
Wi!] vou make the most of it? To do so 
you'd better survey what you can get 
from the National Education Assn. The 
AEW order form now lists 32 materials! 
These range from radio recordings and 
scripts to neat invitations with blank 
spaces for parents’ names. 

The theme this year—“Children in 


| Today's World”—as usual, gives maxi- 


mum latitude. You will like, we think, 
the new 12-page pamphlet aid for par- 


| ents prepared for American Education 


Week by the national PTA office. 
“Homes That Fit Their Needs” is the 
title. It answers its 
“What can do?” 
practical suggestions, 
Begin with the Manual and the Or- 
der Folder. Pick out what you need. 
Address National Education Assn., 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


own 
with 


questions 


we numerous 
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Teaching Guides for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Thailand: Where Fish Climb 
Trees (pp. 10, 11) 

How We Live in Thailand 
(pp. 12, 13) 

Spotlight on America— 
S.S. United States: Queen of 
the Seas (pp. 14, 15) 

A Look at Stevenson (p. 18) 


A Secret for Two—short story 
(pp. 16, 17) 


Concepts Developed 
in Theme Article 


Phailand, not quale so large as Te Kas, 
is heavily dependent on its rivers. They 
water the rice crops and provide fish, 
the main sources of food for the Thais. 
They are the chief means of transporta 
tion. Thailand has much natural wealth 
teakwood, and 


minerals but her people are 


in rice, rubber many 
poor be 
cause of lack of adequate roads and 
electric powel 

Phe United States is helping by send- 
ing road-making machinery, electri 
generators, and technicians. The tech 
the Thais how to build 
roads and make use of their rivers by 
The United States 


is also sending doctors and nurses to 


help the Thais combat 


nicians show 


constructing dams 
malaria and 
other diseases. 

The U. S. is doing this to be a good 
world neighbor and also to keep Thai 
land and its natural riches from being 
taken over by the Communists 

Thailand's people have a high degree 
of self-sufficiency. Content with primi 
build their 

them and _ trade 
products from their section of the coun 


tive standards, they homes 


of materials around 
trv to buy what they need from another 


section. 


Procedure for Studying 
Thailand Unit (pp. 10-13) 


Aims for pupils 


1. To integrate facts gleaned from 
the articles in exercises of speaking and 
writing 

2. To understand that social studies 
and language arts are interdependent. 

3. To coordinate oral reading of the 
theme subject with visual aids, such as 
map study, examining and discussing 
pictures of Thailand 

4. To establish good reading habits 

5. To gain knowledge of customs of 
other countries from letters in the 
World Friendship Series. 

6. To develop imaginative qualities 
in creative writing and art work. 


Assignment for Four Pupils 


Ask your 


pupils to be responsible for one ol the 


To the Teacher: each of 
studies outlined here: 

1. Although Thailand is far away it 
is important to the United States. The 
location and geography of this country 
will show some of the reasons 

Say to the pupil: Read the 
Then locate 
for the 


article 


Thailand on a large map 


rest of the class 


pointing out 
how near it is to communist-controlled 
China. Note that is long 
and narrow. From the article give the 
general location of the mountains, val 


leys Name the 


minerals buried in the 


the country 


and rivers important 
mountains, using 
your Junior Scholastic as relerence 

2. The 
ple 

To the pupil: Mark in your copy and 
then read aloud all the sentences which 
show how the people of Thailand get 
pleasure out of life 

Some of the indications they should 
include are: 


Thais are an easy-gomg peo 


King Rama playing jazz 


the people’s favorite saying, “never 


mind” their love of dancing and plays; 


the main events at the fair of the Big 


Buddha. 

3. The Thais could not live 
their rivers 

To the pupil: Count the ways in 
which the rivers are to the 
people of Thailand findings 
on the board. 


without 


nnportant 
List you 
These should include: they are used 
as a means of travel; the fish caught 
in them are one of the main sources of 
food; rice crops need the waters that 
flood over the banks: the water 
buffalo used for ploughing cannot live 
on dry land. 

1. One of the strangest 
Thailand are the fish 

To the pupil: Write a paragraph 
telling how fish in Thailand are differ 
ent from those vou have seen 


river 


sights in 


PRIPLILOLLOOP PPLLLELLLOD 


Transportation Unit 


The October 8 issue of Junior Scho 
lastic will contain a 16-page pictorial 
section in four colors entitled “Railroads 
Deliver the Goods,” sponsored by the 
Association of American Railroads, This 
section constitutes a valuable and fac 
tually accurate unit on railroad freight 
traffic and its relation to the nation’s 
productive and distributive system. A 
specially prepared teacher's lesson plan 
for the use of this section will appear 
in the Scholastic Teacher for October 8. 


Advertisement 


Letter Writing 

Say to the pupils: The letters from 
Su Chahd and Puang Chan give you a 
glimpse of how they live. They would 
like to hear from United States boys 
and girls but they will be able to an 
swer few of the many letters they will 
receive, So-don't be disappointed if you 
are not one of the lucky ones to get an 
answer, 

As you read the letters from Su 
Chahd and Puang Chan, with a pencil 
underline the interest 
you most. This will help you to start an 


remarks which 
interesting letter conversation. For ex 
ample, Puang Chan tells how to make 
her favorite dessert Except for palm 
sugar, all the ingredients are available 
to most of you. Why don't you mike it 
then write to tell her you 
likecl it? Send her your favorite dessert 
recipe 


and how 
Trv to select one that she may 
be able to make. 


Topic for Discussion 
Say to the pupils: Imagine you are 
young Thais preparing for your future 
work, 
chouse 
On 


to be a 


What line of work would you 
and why? 

might say: T have always wanted 
In Thailand now there 
is a chance to be trained by experts 
from the United States. A native-born 
nurse will be able to win the confidence 
of the people more quickly and per 
suade them to help combat disease. 
Thus | doing what I loved 
and also helping my country. 


nurse. 


would be 


Or: My father is an elephant trainer. 
That is fine work and he can teach me. 
Even though the United States is send 
ing big machines to haul the teakwood 
will still be the 


clephant’s strength. 


logs, there need for 


An Art Project 
To the pupil: In the theme article 
a word picture is painted of the fair 
of the Big Buddha. With paints or 
crayons give your impressions of this 
gay scene. 


Creative Writing 
To the pupil: Imagine you are on a 
visit to Thailand and can take pictures 
of the things that interest you most. 
Write captions for your pictures that 
will help us to see what you saw. 


Spotlight on America— 
S.S. United States 


Assignment for Four Pupils 
Debate: Resolved that it is right for 
the Government to subsidize the S.S. 
United States. 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
Next issue: October 1 
Theme Article: Turkey 
World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in Turkey 
Special Reading Feature 
Special 24-page Supplement 
AMERICA VOTES 
Each student receives his 
of this guide, 
containing biographies of the ma- 
jor candidates; explanations of the 
two-party Electoral 
systems 
of voting, platforms of the major 
parties. Other articles include: how 
the student can help 


own 


copy election-year 


system, the 
College, reapportionment 


a pictorial 
history of the parties, and how the 
U. S. has voted since 1920 (maps). 
A quiz and election scorecard are 
also included. 











The United States Government con 
tributed a large share of money to the 
building of the SS. United States. Some 
members of Congress feel that since the 
ship is being run by a private company 
this should not have been done. How 
ever, the will take 
the ship to use in case of war, 


Government over 

Appoint four pupils as Congressmen 
to bring out all the facts of the case. 
The class will act as the rest of Con 
gress who have to vote on the question, 

To the teacher: The article does not 
stress the Government subsidy, Here 
ure a few facts taken from U. S. News 
and World Report, July 25, 1952 

1. The ship was built to Navy speci 
fications 

2. When there was a choice between 
luxury and defense, defense won. 

3. The subsidy paid by the Govern- 
ment was about $48,000,000, 





letter-writing Contest 
With Big Cash Prizes 


Royal Portable Prize Contest 
offers opportunities for both 
junior and senior high school students 
to win 206 prizes in cash and type- 
writers for writing short, essay-type let 
ters on any one of a wide variety of 
topics related to the home community. 

This contest should offer strong moti- 
vation to launch a unit in composition 
and letter-writing. Students should be 
encouraged — to topics about 
which they know a great deal and one 
that is of keen interest to them. School 
athletics, school clubs, etc. should fur- 
nish material for lively contest letters. 
Other students may be interested in 
community resources, a particular in- 
dustry or celebration, local customs, 


traditions, an outstanding citizen, etc. 
Advertisement 


The 
(p. 6) 


choose 


4. About $26,000,000 was spent for 
defense features. 

5. Private firms cannot compete with 
luxury liners of other nations as costs of 
building and operating are almost twice 
as high in the U. S. 

6. U. § 
obsolete 

7. In World Wars I and II the U. S. 


had to hire foreign ships at a high cost. 


merchant marine fleet is 


A Look at Stevenson 


Many of very little about 
this man who may be our next Presi 
dent. As you this 
Governor Stevenson, 


us know 


article about 
underline the 
statements that show qualities you think 
a president should have. 

Turn back to the article on General 
Eisenhower in last week's Junior Scho- 
lastic. List what you have learned about 
each of the candidates. Include school 
ing, background, characteristic 
behavior, public offices held. 

To the teacher: This article is simply 
written to be of special use to the less 


read 


home 


able reader. This assignment may be 
given to them without any mention of 
the fact 


A Secret for Two 
Critical Essay 

To the pupils: Write your opinion of 
this story by Quentin Reynolds. What 
do you consider the best points in the 
telling? Were you surprised at the end- 
ing? As you think back over the story, 
or reread it quickly, note the places 
where the author has built toward this 
ending. (Pierre didn’t need to see be- 
cause: the wagon was loaded and 
Joseph was harnessed; Joseph needed 
no directions; Pierre once said, “A blind 
man could handle my route”; and so 
on.) Were you satisfied with the end- 
ing? Can you suggest a different one? 


QUICK QUIZ § 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 

1. Under the Schuman Plan, six 
countries of Western Europe will pool 
what three resources? (Iron, coal, steel) 

2. As a result of the Schuman Plan, 
what will the six countries have: more 
bathing beaches, greater strength, or 
an international orchestra? (Greater 
strength ) 

3. Pinocchio recently helped win an 
election in what country? (Italy) 

4. Name the U. N. agency which 
votes on admitting new members. (The 
Security Council) 

5. The U. S. Air Force recently be- 
came a “magic carpet” to help pilgrims 
of what religion? (Moslem) 

6. The S.S. United States was kept 
a certain length so that it would fit into 
what? (The locks of the Panama Canal 
or the Panama Canal) 


7. What is the main food crop in 
Thailand? (Rice) 

8. What animal do the Thais use in- 
stead of tractors for hauling teak? (Ele 
phants ) 

9. Is the main kind of transportation 
in Thailand on roads, railways, or 
rivers? (Rivers) 

10. Adlai Stevenson is governor of 
what state? (Illinois) 





Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, p. 29 

ACROSS: l-roe; 4-hawk; 5-title; 6-bit; 
7-Mer; 9-led; 12-Ali; 13-mice; 14-red-tailed; 
17-neon; 18-ado; 19-SSE; 20-ist; 2l-air; 23- 
white; 26-here; 27-one 

DOWN: lI-rat; 2-owl; 3-eke; 4-hit; 5-Ti 
6-brides; 7-mar; 8-glens; 9-LII; 10-eclair; 11- 
deeds; 13-man; 15-toe; 16-dot; 2l-ate; 22-i. e.; 
23-who; 24-hen; 25-ire 


Words to the Wise 

Here is a listing of most of the words which 
can be formed from PORCUPINE: 

Two.letter words: in, no, on, or, up 

Three-letter words: cue, cup, cur, eon, ice 
ire, nip, nor, one, ore, our, pen, pep, pie, pin 
pip, pop, pro, pun, pup, rip, roc, roe, rue, 
run, urn 

Four-letter words: coin, cone, cope, core 
corn, crop, cure, icon, iron, nice, open, pier 
pine, pipe, pone, pope, pore, pour, prop, 
puce, pure, rein, rice, ripe, rope, ruin 

Five- and six-letter words: copper, coupe 
crone, opine, price, 
prince 


croup, incur, inure, 
prone, prune, upper 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 24 

1. TOURING THAILAND: 1-T; 2-T; 3-F 
4-T; 5-F; 6-T; 7-F; 8-T; 9-T 

2.S. S. UNITED STATES: 1-c; 
4-a; 5-c; 6-b; T-c 

3. NEWS EXPERT: 1-d; 2-f; 3-i; 4-e; 5-c 
6-h; 7-k; 8- 

4 PICTURE TO GUIDE YOU 
cratic; 2-Illinois 


2-c; 3-b 


1-Demo- 





Tools for Teachers 


Turkey 


Oct. 1 in Junior Scholastic 
PAMPHLETS: Mr. Smith Visits Tur 
key, 1950, free; Uncle Sam in Turkey, 
1952, free; Facts on Turkey, 1951, free; 
Map of Turkey (shows products, prin 
cipal cities, industries; in color; 22 x 34 
inches), 1951, free; The New Turkey 
(comic strip-type poster telling briefly 
the history of Turkey including her part 
in present day activities; 22 x 34 inches, 
in color), 1951, free. Materials listed 
above are available from the Turkish 
Information Office, 44 East 52nd Street, 
New York 22. 

BOOKS: Turkey, Old and New, by 
Selma Ekrem, $2.75 (Scribner 1947). 
Turkey, by Vernon Ives, $1.00 (Holi- 
day 1945). 

ARTICLES: “Where Turk and Rus- 
sian Meet,” by F. Kuhn, National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, June, 1952. 

FILMS: Turkey, 19 minutes, sale, 
March of Time Forum Films, 369 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Tur- 
key’s history and modern government. 
Let’s Talk Turkey, 15 minutes, sale or 
rent, Bray Studios, Inc., 729 Seventh 
Ave., New York 19, N. Y. Street scenes, 
worshipping at Mosques, old and mod- 
ern markets. 

FILMSTRIPS: Modern Turkey, 40 
frames, John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 440 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. His- 
tory and development of Turkey. 
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GROWTH OF THE AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 


Europe invented the automobile but our country has swept ahead in 
production. Why? As a nation we have always been free to work out new 
ideas and reap the rewards of courage, diligence, and foresight. 


Born in 1896, the American motor-vehicle industry grew very slowly at 
first. People did not trust the crudely built “gasoline buggies” which 
often broke down on the poor roads of those days. Besides, they were 
expensive because they were built individually by hand, Manufacturers 
sold so few they had a hard time meeting expenses and keeping their 
factories running. 


MASS PRODUCTION was gradually developed as a means of reducing 
factory costs and therefore the selling prices of cars. The first step was 
taken in 1901, when a pioneer manufacturer worked out such efficient 
production methods that he was able to bring out a little one-cylinder 
curved-dash runabout to sell at the low price of $650. He built 18,500 
cars in five years—a real record for those days. In 1913, another manu- 
facturer introduced the powered, moving assembly line which reduced 
factory costs. (He borrowed the idea from a mechanical device he had 
seen at a meat-packing house.) After that more cars were built and more Gasoline buggy 
were sold. More people were employed and their earnings increased. The 
industry was headed for success. 





1900 1920 1950 


Factory Workers 2,000 343,000 713.500 


Vehicles Produced 4.000 1.905.000 8.003.045 











IMPROVEMENTS ... The first horseless carriages were “animated 
bathtubs” but improvements were gradually made in the appearance, 
safety, comfort, and durability of the car, Notable were all-steel bodies, 
electric self-starters, high-compression engines, and sealed-beam head- 
lights. 


TODAY, the American motor-vehicle industry is the largest manufac- 
turing business in the world. It is a most important source of our national 
income and affects the welfare of every family in every community. 


PRODUCTION OF MOTOR VEHICLES BUILDS BUSINESS 


The production of 7 to 8 million motor vehicles annually builds busi- 
ness for thousands of suppliers of materials, machinery, tools, and parts. 
Located all over the country, many of these businesses are small and 
operate on little capital; therefore, any reaction in the motor-vehicle 
industry vitally affects their profit or loss .. . raising or lowering the 
income of thousands of owners, millions of employees, and their families. 


PRELIMINARY RESEARCH .. . Before production begins, months are 
spent in designing the vehicle, building and testing the motor, and plan- 
ning all materials. machines, and parts, down to the last serew and bolt. 
Engineers draw up specifications, others analyze cost of plant construc- 
tion, tools, machinery, etc. Others place orders and still others plan lay- 
out. Every single detail of production is worked out accurately so that 
final assembly of the motor vehicles will flow smoothly. 


RAW MATERIALS for motor vehicles come from every state in the 
Union as well as many foreign countries, Great quantities are used, For Assombly line 
example, automotive production consumes 17.8 per cent of the nation’s 
steel, 34.2 per cent of the lead, 13.7 per cent of the copper, 80 per cent 
of the rubber, and 75 per cent of the plate glass.* 
Copyright, 1948, 1949, 1950, 1951, by Bureau of Educational Services, a department of 

The Byron G. Moon Company, Inc., 401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 


* Estimate 
Advertisement 





TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT for motor-vehicle con- 
struction are developed in more than a thousand shops, 
many of them small businesses. 

Machine Tools are power-driven machines that turn 
out gears, axles, pistons, and other parts with speed, 
accuracy, and uniformity. They are built by approxi- 
mately 350 companies normally employing 41,200 work- 
ers. Development of machine tools by constant engineer- 
ing research and experiment has greatly increased the 
output of the products made on them. 

The Tool and Die Industry makes attachments and 
accessories for machine tools, such as jigs and fixtures, 
dies, milling cutters, precision measuring tools, and 
others. The industry is composed mostly of small shops 
and their employees represent the metal-working “aris- 
tocracy. 


AUTOMOTIVE PARTS are made in more than 2.000 


shops in 40 states, Their workers are experts trained 


in precision methods, since parts must be made very 
accurately to be used in assembly-line production. 


THE ASSEMBLY LINE 


The major part of the work has been done and now the 
vehicles are assembled. All the various parts and sub- 
assemblies arrive from different factories and depart- 
ments, and swing into position at the appointed time. 
The final assembly line is a moving platform or an over- 
head mechanism which carries the frame of the vehicle 
between lines of men, each of whom has his own task 
to perform. Every job is carefully planned for smooth 
and continuous operation, To insure accuracy, there is 
constant checking . . . 2,000 approvals being required. 
The finished motor vehicle rolls off the assembly line 
under its own power ... just 80 minutes from the time 
the bare frame started down the line. In August, 1948, 
our 100-millionth vehicle was assembled. 


The Research Cycle Leads to Progress 


Through the research work of automotive companies and allied industries, significant advances 
in science have been made which not only improve motor vehicles continuously, but contribute 
widely to our nation’s industrial progress. A few examples are: (1) Alloy steels tailored to each 
job. (2) Synthetic rubber that greatly widens the useful services of rubber. (3) Safety glass. 
(4) Improved lighting systems. (5) High-compression motors, high-test gasoline, specialized 


lubricants, and self-lubricating bearings. 


The Society of Automotive Engineers (SAE) is a fountainhead of all types of automotive 
research. Its outstanding work on standardization of parts simplifies production and reduces costs. 
The SAE served the nation magnificently in World War II as an advisory agency for engineering. 


Testing safety device 


APPLICATION OF RESEARCH 


Thousands of inventions and patents have resulted from 
research, Automotive patents represent one-sixth of all 
those issued in the United States since 1899. This field 
offers unusual advantages to young people who are in- 
terested in research or have an inventive turn of mind. 

Research in automotive engineering perfected Amer- 
ican mass production, which is used not only by motor- 
vehicle manufacturers but by practically all our other 
industries. Therefore American homes have an ever- 
increasing abundance of lower-priced products and 
American workers have the facility for earning higher 
income. 

Mass production is based upon: (1) Efficient manage- 
ment for planning the work and operating with fairness 
to all. (2) Division of work into simple jobs. (3) Use of 
machinery for greater accuracy. (4) Sub-contracting of 
work to shops that are best able to do it. (5) Use of 
precision-made parts that are inierchangeable. (6) Ac- 
curate timing in flow of materials, machinery, and parts 
to the assembly line. 


28-T 


Checking gears of precision gage 


Servicing cars 


Training Courses in automotive factories insure a con- 
tinuing service of trained personnel in production and 
distribution. Not only young people entering the field, 
but present employees are thus offered an opportunity 
to acquire new earning power. 


SALES AND SERVICING 


Market research, advertising, automobile shows, dealer 
displays, and word-of-mouth selling promote the sale of 
new and used cars and equipment. This business now 
amounts to $26 billion a year. 

(1) Motor-Vehicle Dealers spearhead distribution. 
They operate independently of manufacturers, but they 
are given exclusive agencies for efficient merchandising. 

(2) Finaneing—A large percentage of new and used 
cars are sold on instalment sales credit by finance com- 
panies. Thus more people can buy them. 

(3) Service Shops dot the U.S.A. They have trained 
mechanics who use accurate charts and instructions fur- 
nished for each make of car. Motorists can get prompt 
and efficient service wherever they happen to be driving. 


(Advertisement) 
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The Father of Medicine 


In ancient times sickness was blamed on pagan gods and evil 
spirits. “Doctors” were men versed in weird mumbo-jumbo 
intended to drive out the evil ones or pacify the deity the patient 
had offended. Such was “medical knowledge” through all the 
thousands of years that preceded the “Golden Age of Greece.” 


Study these laws of nature, this man proposed, and you'll find 
the means of combatting disease. This great thinker’s name was 
Hippocrates. The principles he laid down 2500 years ago are 
the foundation of modern medicine: observe accurately... 
learn the facts... make your deductions only from facts: 
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This is a practice that has done more for the progress of medicine 
than any other single thing. So unselfish was Hippocrates, so 
exacting were his standards, that the 2500 year old “Hippocratic 
Oath,” with its high code of ethics and ideals, is still taken by 
every new doctor when he receives his medical degree. 


In your drugstore, look for the Squibb name 
and the Squibb seal. They say...“There are 
no finer products made.” 


GENIUS IN MEDICINE...NO.1IN A SERIES BY E.R. SQUIBS & SONS 
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Then, in the ae of Aesculapius where the sick were brought 
to be healed by ancient oo: a wonderful event took place. 
A man of amazing logic carefully observed the course of disease 
and concluded that these gods had nothing to do with it. It was 
simply a “natural event” that followed natural laws. 


By following this logical procedure he became the first man to 
distinguish between individual diseases and to prescribe indi- 
vidual treatments for them. In each case, he carefully recorded 


his success or failure withholding no experience that might 
help others. 


The highest ideals of 

service guide not 

only your doctor 

but also the phar- 

maceutical houses 

that make medici- 

nals he prescribes. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons 

expresses these ideals with 

the words “The priceless ingre- 

dient of every product is the honor 
and integrity of its maker.” When your 
doctor prescribes or suggests Squibb 
products, from the most complex 
antibiotic to a simple aspirin tablet, 
he does it knowing that they are the 
purest, most reliable, most effective 
products that modern science can create. 


E-R:SQuissB & SONS 
The priceless Ingredient of every product 
is the honor and integrity of its maker 
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All-Americans eat hot Quaker Oats- 
The Giant of the Cereals! 


All-American Swimmer and Film Ster 
ESTHER WILLIAMS says: 


"HOT QUAKER OATS 


ALL-AMERICAN ATHLETES like Esther Williams can give 
you a tip! 

This slim-hipped, vivacious mermaid swam her way 
from national aquatic meets to film stardom. Good 
evidence of her talents and enormous energy! 

And Esther knows that hot Quaker Oats is wonderfully 
delicious, wholesome, low-cost nourishment. 

Now, a leading State University has tested 14 nationally 
known breakfest cereals. Both hot and cold. Of various 
shapes and kinds. 

And Quaker Oats was proved to be tops in life- 
giving protein! 

So do as Esther Williams does! Eat creamy-delicious, 
hot Quaker Oats often! It’s the breakfast 
for glowing good looks! 


QUAKER Oats 


» 








Are you shrewd 
about food? 


Can you answer these questions about food and diets? 


You may be up to the minute on clothes, dancing 
and your studies, but, just for fun, see if you know 
what's cooking about food. If you know all the an- 


1. Which of these is the least fattening? 


One slice of enriched bread is no more fattening 
than either an egg or an apple. The average caloric 
value of a slice of enriched bread is 65, an egg 75, 
an apple 80. And they all supply important nutri- 
ents you need for good health. When you are 
healthy you have more pep. You can work harder, 
play longer. Eat fruit, eggs and bread every day. 


2. At which meal should you eat bread? 


Eat enriched bread at every meal every day. Doctors 
and Nutrition Experts recommend this even for 
those on reducing diets. In a recent experiment con- 
ducted at the University of Nebraska — 12 girls lost 
a total of 230 pounds in 54 days—an average of a 
2.5 pound weight loss for each girl each week. Their 
balanced, supervised diet included enriched bread 
at every meal every day. 


swers below—and apply them—you’re a cinch to 
have better health, more energy and, certainly, a lot 
more fun. Try your folks on them, too. 


3. If you should ever decide to go on 
a diet, how should you choose one? 


See your doctor first and get his advice. If he ap- 
proves, follow a sensible diet, one that includes all 
foods in moderation. And, continue to eat enriched 
bread at every meal. Here% why. Enriched bread 
supplies you with many important nutrients that 
you might not get in sufficient quantities in other 
foods. When you diet, you eat less of other foods 
— get even less of these important nutrients. So, you 
should depend more than ever on ‘enriched bread. 


Penny for penny—enriched bread provides 
more of the things your body needs — more 
generously—than any other food 
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FIGURE 1 
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of Electrolysis 


Electrolysis is the chemical change mad 
a liquid solution (electrolyte) by passing 
electric current through it. Electro-plat 
is an industrial application of the theory 
electrolysis, The anode is the plating m: 
and the cathode is the object to be pla 
with this metal. 


Movement of tons in a solution 


When copper sulfate is dissolved in water 
breaks up into copper ions (Cu + +) 4 
sulfate ions (SO,— —), When a current 
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TO “DRESS UP” YOUR FAMILY MOTORCAR 


While doing classroom work, lab work and 
especially “homework” you may sometimes 
wonder what learning physics, chemistry or 
math really adds up to. 


What's the point, for instance, in knowing the 
“theory of electrolysis”? 


Well, here’s one mighty good answer! 


The reason General Motors cars are such 
beauties—and stay such beauties—is that GM 
engineers use electrolysis to give high polish, 
lasting good looks to their exterior design by 
electro-plating all manner of things—such as 
door handles, bumpers, radiator and radio 
grilles and hood ornaments: 


And electro-plating, as your physics book tells 
you, is an application of the theory of electrol- 
ysis — a base metal is coated with chrome or 
other “high-finish” metals by passing an elec- 
tric current through a solution in which the 
object to be coated is suspended. 


At GM such parts as steel bumpers are copper- 
plated then nickel-plated then chrome-plated 
—all by electrolysis. Result: the GM beauty 
that lasts. 


And this example of the care GM takes to 
make “‘more and better things for more 
people” comes right out of your physics book. 


Remember this as you puzzle out your school 
problems. Remember that General Motors, 
like all American industry, offers a fine future 
for the engineer and the scientist. And scien- 
tific knowledge starts right in school class- 
work and “homework.” 


a He x 


Beauty Goes on Duty: General Motors produc- 
tion experts adjusting chrome-plated steel 
bumper that adds sparkling beauty, plus extra 
protection, to new GM motorcars. 
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Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday 
over the ABC Network, coos! to coos! 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLOSMOBILE « BUICK + CADILLAC © BODY BY FISHER + FaigiDalAE 
‘MORE AND BETTER THInes 4 tr 
FOR MORE PEOPLE'S 4) GMC TRUCK @ COACH + GM DIESEL « CEL CO + UNITED MOTORS SERVICE « AC SPARE PLUGS 


YOUR KEY TO GREATER VALUE—THE KEY TO A GENERAL MOTORS CAR 
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HERE’S ALL YOU DO! IT’S EASY! 


Write a letter on a subject you have lots of ideas about 


“What | think about my home town” 





THE NEW TELEVISION STATION 
HERE, OR-THE ORIVERS TRAINING COURSE! 


THE COMMUNITY CHRISTMAS 
TREE, OR THE DANCES WE HAVE 
OR MY FAVORITE TEACHER 
ARE SUBJECTS / COULD CHOOSE. 


Attention, Seniors! Be sure your letter on the subject, “What 
I Think About My Home Town” is not longer than 500 words. 


Attention, Juniors! Be sure your letter on the subject “What 
I Think About My Home Town” is not longer than 350 words. 


Everybody must write on one side of the paper only, in ink and 
in legible handwriting or in typewriting double-spaced. To win the 
extra awards (typewriters or cash) your letter must be signed by a 
local Roya! Portable Typewriter dealer. 


HINTS TO HELP YOU WIN— Have you a favorite local 
chi rity? Here's a real chance to tell about it in your letter! Have you 
a camera club? Do you go on camping trips? Here are swell subjects! 


Have you a local industry especially interesting to you? Here’s another 
fine subject! Is there some leading citizen who's done good in your 
town? Let’s hear about him! Do you think your high school’s just 
about the best in the world? Get going on that! What does your town 
do for servicemen? Does a group send CARE packages overseas? 
Here are two splendid subjects. 


Oh, there are millions of subjects to write about! Think of the 
good things about America, our freedom of speech, our equal justice 
under law, our elections, and then apply these ideas to what's happen- 
ing in your home town. 


HERE ARE THE SIMPLE RULES 





206 Chances to Win in $4575 Royal Portable Prize Contest! 


*100 CASH and ROYAL 


3. Contest open to any junior high school student 
(7th, 8th, Oth grades) and high echool student 





ante is signed by Ravel Portable dealer 
5 MORE $200 CASH PRIZES AND 
ROYAL PORTABLE PRIZES! 
200 OTHER VALUABLE CASH PRIZES! 


Hey, fellas and gals in both Senior and Junior Highs! Just 
take a look at these generous prizes in the Royal Portable 
Typewriter Prize Contest! 


103 Chances to Win in SENIOR High Division 


(10th, 11th, 12th grades) 
. $200 Cash &-Royal Gold Portable* 
. $100 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
, . $ 50 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
100 Cash Prizes . . $ 10 each** 


*Gold Portable Typewriter award given only when entry signed by Royal 
Portable dealer. 
**Cash doubled ($20 each) when entry signed by Royal Portable dealer. 


103 Chances to Win in JUNIOR High Division 


(7th, 8th, 9th grades) 
. $100 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
. $ 50 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
. $ 25 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
. $ 10 each** 


*Gold Portable Typewriter award given only when entry signed by Royal 
Portable dealer. 


**Cash doubled ($20 each) when entry signed by Royal Portable dealer. 


lst Prize 
2nd Prize . 


iT’S EASY. Start working on your entry today. When fin- 
ished, be sure to put yourself in line for the extra award of a 
wonderful, new Royal Portable Gold Typewriter, or double 
the cash by having a loce! Royal Portable dealer sign your 
entry. Mail to Royal Portable Contest, Scholastic Magazine, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Company, Inc., to be used as it sees fit. 


1. Write legibly in ink on one side of paper only, 
or typewrite double-spaced on one side of paper 
only, a letter on topic, “What I Think About My 
Home Town.” In Senior Division (10th, Lith, 
12th grades) letter must not exceed 500 words in 
length. In Junior Division (7th, 8th, 9th grades) 
letter must not exceed 350 words in length. 


2. Mail not later than November 17, 1962, to Royal 
Portable Contest, c/o Scholastic Magazine, 351 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. Submit as many 
entries as you wish, Be sure each entry is signed 
with your name, home address, name of school, 
grade you are in in school, and teacher's name. 


(10th, 11th, 12th grades) of the United States, 
except employees of Royal Typewriter Company, 
Inc., ite subsidiaries, or of its advertising agen- 
cies, and their families. Contest subject to all Fed- 
eral and State regulations. 


4. Entries will be judged for originality, sincerity, 
and aptness of thought by the Reuben H. Don- 
nelly Corporation. Final judging by editorial staff 
of Scholastic Magazine. Judges’ decisions final. 
Prizes are listed elsewhere in this advertisement. 
Duplicate prizes awarded in case of ties. No en- 
tries returned. All entries, contents, and ideas 
therein become the property of Royal Typewriter 


S. To the winners of the first prize (Senior and 
Junior Divisions) and of the 2nd and 3rd prizes in 
each division there will be awarded one Roya! 
Portable Gold Typewriter each, provided entry is 
signed by an authorized Royal Portable Type- 
writer dealer. To the winners of the 100 cash 
prizes of $10 each (Senior and Junior Divisions) 
will be awarded an extra $10 each, provided entry 
is signed by an authorized Royal Portable Type- 
writer dealer. 

6. Top prize winners’ names will be announced in 
January 14th iseve of this Magazine. All prize 
winners will be notified by mail and each will re- 
ceive his prize before December 25, 1952. 
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Pinocchio will have a monument now. 


Pinocchio Returns, 
Helps Win Election 


You remember Pinocchio. He is 
the hero puppet of an Italian story. 
Carved from magic firewood, he 
could talk and move. At the end of 
the story he is turned into a real boy 
for his good deeds. 

Today Pinocchio is again a hero. 
He has helped defeat a Communist 
in an election in Pescia, Italy, his 
home town. 

The election was for a new mayor. 
One candidate was a college profes- 
sor, Rolando Anzillotti. His rival was 
a Communist. Mr. Anzilotti made 
this campaign promise: 

“Elect me and I'll see that Pescia 
gets a big monument to Pinocchio.” 

Mr. Anzillotti caught his rival off 
guard. The Communist did not know 
what stand to take on Pinocchio. He 
had to write to Russia for orders. By 
the time he received an answer, Mr. 
Anzillotti had won. 

Pescia does not have enough 
money to build the $40,000 monu- 


ment. So Mayor Anzillotti has asked. 


the Italian government and neigh- 
boring towns for help. He also has 
asked Italian school children to send 
one cent apiece. 
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West Europe Pools 
Iron, Coal, and Steel 


You know how important team- 
work is. Imagine a football game 
where it was every player for him- 
self! 

This summer the free countries of 
Western Europe formed a new team. 
They are now working together on 
the Schuman Plan. And this means 
they have taken a big step forward 
to make themselves strong. 

What is the Schuman Plan? 

It is a way of pooling Western Eu- 
rope’s coal and iron and steel. Six 
nations have joined the plan: France, 
Western Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Luxembourg. 
These nations no longer run their 


+ own coal, iron, and steel industries. 


Instead the industries are run by a 
committee. All six nations serve on 
the committee. Ne one country will 
be able to take charge. 

Under the Schuman Plan, the 
countries will work together just as 
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Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia do to produce iron and steel 
and coal. Together, they can produce 
more than working separately. 

The plan is also a step toward 
keeping peace. In the past 82 years, 
France and Germany have fought 
three wars. They fought partly be- 
cause they both wanted to own cer- 
tain iron and coal mines. Now they 
own these deposits together. 


Brazil Welcomes Settlers 
From the Netherlands 


Brazil has opened its doors to 50 
Dutch farm families. They earned 
good livings on their farms but saw 
no\ future for their children in the 
Netherlands. Its population is in- 
creasing by about 120,000 every year. 
This means there is less and less 
land for each farmer. 

The Dutch are bringing with them 
cows, jeeps, tractors, an entire dairy 
plant, seeds, fertilizers, and tools. 
Brazil can make good use of their 
skills, livestock, and equipment. 


Schuman Plan countries produce half the coal and nearly two thirds of the steel 
in Western Europe. Big triangle on map marks the key area, where most of 
coal and iron mines and steel! plants lie. iron and coal are needed to make steel. 





U.S. Puts Up Japan 
For U.N. Membership 


A year ago this month Japan was 
welcomed back into the family of 
nations. The Japanese Peace Treaty 
was signed at San Francisco, Calif. 
It made Japan independent again 
after six years of being treated as a 
conquered country. 

Now Japan would like to join the 
United Nations. Our country has put 
Japan up for U. N. membership. At 
aay 60 nations are U. N. mem- 
TS. 


BECOMING A MEMBER 


How does a nation become a U. N. 
member? 

It must be approved by the U. N. 
Security Council. 

The Security Council is made up 
of delegates from 11 nations. Five of 
these nations are permanent mem- 
bers. This means they always have 
a place in the Council. These fivé 
nations are: the U. S., Britain, France, 
Nationalist China, and Russia. The 
other six nations are elected by the 
General] Assembly for two-year terms. 

A nation cannot hecome a U. N. 
member unless at least seven of the 
nations in the Security Council vote 
for it. And if any one of the five per- 
manent members votes against it, the 
nation cannot become a member. 

Since 1945 Russia has vetoed 
(turned down) membership for nine 
non-Communist nations. Other 
Council] members have barred five 


Communist-run nations from the 
U.N. 

Russia demands that these non- 
Communist nations and Communist 
nations all become U. N. members at 
the same time. The rest of the Coun- 
cil says each nation should be judged 
separately and voted on separately. 

U. N. experts expect Russia to bar 
Japan from membership. 


U.$. Protestants Welcome 
New Bible Translation 


Millions of English-speaking Prot- 
estants will hold special services on 
Sept. 30. They will be welcoming a 
new translation of the Protestant 
Bible. 

Most of the 37 Old Testament 
books were originally written in 
Hebrew. Most of the 29 books of the 
New Testament were written in 
Greek. In time Christianity spread 
across Europe. The Bible was trans- 
lated into the language of each new 
group of Christians. The first com- 
plete English translation came out in 
1539. Then, in 1611 the King James 
Version appeared. This is the Bible 
translation most. English-speaking 
Protestants use. It is the world’s big- 
gest “best-seller.” 

Since 1611, some English words 
have changed their meaning. And 
scholars have discovered that the 
translation into English was not com- 
pletely accurate. The new Bible, 
called the Revised Standard Version, 
corrects those mistakes. And it is 
written in up-to-date English. 


UP phote 


IT “PLITZ’ ALONG THE ROAD: This is a new German cabin scooter, called the 
“Plitzer."’ The three-wheeled vehicle has been clocked at 60 m. p. h. You get 
in it by swinging the whole top up and back, then stepping in over the side. 


Candidates Tour U.S. 
In Drive for Victory 


The campaigns for the Presidency 

of the United States are going full 

ahead. General Eisenhower 

and Governor Stevenson have started 

their campaign tours across the U. S. 

Both candidates are making speeches 
on TV and radio. 

The general has promised a fight- 
ing, hard-hitting campaign. The gov- 
ernor has promised to speak his mind 
on all issues. 

Traveling by plane and train, 
General Eisenhower made speeches 
in 14 cities and 10 states earlier this 
month. He went east as far as New 
York, sorith as far ag Florida. He also 
made speeches in the mid-west and 
is on his way to the far west. 

Governor Stevenson mapped out 
a 7,600-mile plane and train trip 
through nine western states. He has 
already made speeches in New York, 
Colorado, Minnesota, Montana, Ore- 
gon, Wyoming, California. On Labor 
Day he made speeches in four Mich- 
igan cities. 

President Truman is on the road, 
too. He is traveling by train making 
speeches in support of Governor 
Stevenson. 


RECENT SPEECHES 


Both General Eisenhower and 
Governor Stevenson began their vic- 
tory drives with speeches before the 
American Legion in New York, N. Y. 

General Eisenhower warned that 
the U. S. is in great peril from the 
threat of communism. But, he said, 
there are ways for our people to 
meet this peril. One way is for the 
U. S. to work closely with all other 
freedom-loving nations. Another way 
is to make sure the U. S. builds up 
a powerful military force. 

Governor Stevenson lashed out at 
Americans who hide “under the cloak 
of patriotism” while attacking fellow- 
Americans in public service. He said 
true patriotism is a “sense of national 
responsibility . . . a putting of one’s 
country ahead of one’s self.” 

General Eisenhower's campaign 
headquarters has been moved from 
Denver, Colo., to Washington, D. C. 
Governor Stevenson's is in Spring- 
field, Ill. Workers at the headquar- 
ters arrange all hotel, plane, and 
train reservations for the two candi- 
dates. They map out motor routes 
and set up TV and radio dates. 





U.S.“*MAGIC CARPET’ 
MAKES FRIENDS FOR US 


The United States Air Force re- 
cently became a “magic carpet.” 
Thirteen of its planes put on an air- 
lift for thousands of Moslem pil- 
grims. 

The pilgrims were on their way to 
Mecca. This is the holy city for peo- 
ple who believe in the Moslem re- 
ligion. Every year thousands of pil- 
grims make a journey to Mecca, 
where Mohammed was born. Mo- 
hammed was the founder of the 
Moslem religion. The pilgrims go to 
celebrate a special festival. They 
come from thousands of miles 
around. 

This year thousands of pilgrims 
were stranded at Beirut, Lebanon. 
They were planning to finish their 
journey to Mecca by air. They had 
to get to Mecca before the festival 
began, and the gates of the holy city 
closed. But there were so many pil- 
grims in Beirut that the regular air- 
lines could not carry them all. 

The pilgrims were desperate. Most 
of them were more than 80 years 
old. They were poor people who had 
saved money all their lives to make 
one trip to Mecca. Many wanted to 
die there. According to the Moslem 
religion, they would then go straight 
to Heaven. The pilgrims prayed for 
help. Many fell at the feet of air 
officers, kissing their hands and 
clothing, begging to be put on board 
a plane. 

Then the U.S. Air Force started 
to help. C-54 transports carried 1,000 
pilgrims to Mecca in the first day. 
The Moslems were overjoyed. “God,” 
they said, “will certainly reward the 
Americans for this mission.” 

By the time the last of the pil- 
grims arrived, the U.S. Air Force had 
flown 3,763 Moslems a total of 121,- 
800 miles. 


What Do Ex-Presidents Do? 
Truman Plans World Tour 


President Truman is planning a 
trip round the world when he leaves 
the White House next January. 

The President wants to see how 
the Point 4 Program is working. 
Under this program, the U.S. has 
been helping backward countries in 
Asia and the Middle East. Mr. Tru- 
man also wants to visit our European 
allies. 


~o=Science News=s=o~ 


Aluminum in Alaska 


A frozen wasteland of Alaska is 
on its way to becoming a thriving 
town. What will make the town 
thrive? Aluminum. The Alaminum 
Company of America (Alcoa) has 
started a huge new project in Alaska. 

Alcoa chose Alaska because it can 
get lots of electricity there. And 
that’s one of the things you need to 
make aluminum. The electricity will 
come from the Yukon River. 

The Yukon races from Canada 
into Alaska. Just inside Alaska, it 
rushes through a chasm* only 80 
feet wide. There Alcoa will build a 
dam to store up the rushing water. 

The water will be used to run two 
huge electric power houses. The 
power houses must be built under- 
ground to protect them against the 
freezing cold. 


A Snaky Tale 


How do snakes get down trees? 

Dr. James Oliver recently decided 
to find the answer. He is in charge 
of reptiles at New York's Bronx Zoo. 
He experimented with a three-foot- 
long corn snake, which likes to climb 
trees. First the doctor put his snake 
against the side of a maple tree. The 
snake wedged its body against rough 
pieces of bark and started to climb. 

Dr. Oliver pushed its head round 
with a snake hook. The snake started 
climbing down. 


*% Means word is defined on page 28. 


ATOMIC MOSQUITOES are now flying about Sanibel Island, off Florida’s West 


How does a snake get down trees? 
Answer: The same way its gets up, 
only backwards. It crawls. 


Record Round Trip 

A British jet bomber has crossed 
the Atlantic twice between sunrise 
and sunset. The bomber, believed 
to be the fastest in the world, is a 
twin-engined Canberra. 

The Canberra left its Northern 
Ireland base at 5:35 a.m. Four hours 
and 37 minutes later, it landed in 
Newfoundland. 

Then it flew back across the ocean 
in three hours and 25 minutes, at an 
average speed of 606 m.p.h. This is’ 
the fastest west-to-east crossing of 
the Atlantic ever made. 

It takes less time to fly from west 
to east than from east to west. This 
is because the world’s prevailing* 
winds blow from west to east. They 
help the plane go faster. 


Bad-tempered Bees 

Do bees have tempers? 

Yes, they do. And bad weather 
makes them bad-tempered. 

University of California scientists 
have been studying bees. In bad 
weather, the scientists say, bees can’t 
collect honey. This makes them 
mean. And when they feel mean, 
they sting. 

When it’s warm, beés go busily 
to work, collecting honey. This 
makes them feel good, and they don’t 
sting much. 


Wide World 


Coast. There are a million and a half of them. It’s part of an experiment to 
find out how far and how fast a mosquito can travel. (The record so far is 25 
miles.) Photo shows scientist with a trap for mosquitoes. Radioactive ones are 
easily identified with Geiger counter. Experiment does not hurt mosquitoes. 
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THAILAND: 
Where Fish Climh Trees 


OT jazz blared through the win- 
dows of a big house. A group of 
musicians was holding a jam session. 
The 22-year-old leader picked up a 
trumpet, aimed at the ceiling, and let 
himself go. He leaned back and back 
and back until at last he fell out of 
his chair. He sprawled across the 
floor, still holding onto a high note. 
The jazzman was Somdet Phra Chao 
Yu Hua~Phumiphon Adulet, His 
Majesty King Rama IX of Thailand. 
(Thailand is pronounced TIE-land. ) 
The king likes to enjoy himself. So 
do the other 18 million Thais (pro- 
nounced TIES ). They are easy-going 
people. Their favorite saying is mai 
ben rai which means “never mind.” 
Nearly ail Thais play a musical 
instrument. They like dancing and 
acting in plays. But most of all they 
enjoy their ancient water festivals. 
The best known of these is the fair 
of the Big Buddha. Thais come to it 
from their villages for hundreds of 
miles around. They travel in big ca- 
noes, which hold 20 passengers each. 
Canoe races are the main events 
of the fair. -Boys, girls, and even 
grandmothers make up the crews. 
Usually the boys win. But there are 
prizes for all. Girls get prizes for 
wearing pretty dresses. At one fair 
the grandmothers even won a prize 
for dying their hair pink. ' 
At the end of the races, the crews 


throw water over one another. Some- 
times, in high spirits, they tip over 
each other's canoes. 

When evening comes, the men 
sing to the music of pipers. Then, as 
the day ends, the canoes turn away 
to start their journeys home. 

Canoes are a good way to travel 
in Thailand, for roads are bad. The 
country, slightly smaller than Texas, 
is a land of rivers. The Thais could 
not live without their rivers. Rivers 
provide fish for the people to eat. 
They water the fields so that crops 
will grow. 

Most Thais live along the river 
banks. Their huts are raised on poles 
to keep them above the water. Under 
the huts, in the “garage,” the Thais 
keep the family water buffalo. These 
bull-sized animals could not live in 
a dry land. They like to wallow in 
mud and water. Thais train water 
buffalos for plowing or pulling carts 
across rice fields. , 


LIVING OFF THE LAND 


Northern Thailand has many 
mountains. Swift flowing rivers 
sweep down narrow valleys. Six mil- 
lion Thais live in the vaileys. These 
people are the poorest in the coun- 
try. Their houses have only one 
room. Their furniture is a charcoal 
stove and a few sleeping mats. Some 
live on small houseboats. 


United Nations phote 


The Thais lack machinery. In place of tractors, they use elephants to drag the 
heavy teak logs from the forests to the rivers where they float down to the mills. 


The valley people find what they 
need in the rivers and jungle. They 
eat mostly rice and fish. The fish are 
easy to catch. Some even jump out 
of the water onto the land and climb 
trees! These fish cannot breathe un- 
der water. So they must come to the 
surface to keep alive. They have 
prickly spikes on the outside of their 
gills*. They pull themselves along on 
land or up trees by wriggling on 
these spikes. The climbing perch* 
are one of the strangest sights in 
Thailand. 

The Thais build their houses from 
what lies around them. In the jungle 
they find bamboo for the walls. 
Leaves, woven together, make roofs. 


TEAK IS MAIN PRODUCT 


In their narrow valleys these peo- 
ple cannot grow enough rice to feed 
themselves. They must buy some 
from central Thailand. To earn 
money for rice, they again turn to 
the jungle. They harvest and sell 
teakwood. Teakwood is the north’s 
main product. 

Teak is a hard, long-wearing wood. 
It is used to make houses and public 
buildings in India, Burma, and other 


“ countries of Southeast Asia. There 


termites and white ants are common. 
They can eat up whole houses made 
of ordinary wood. Teak’s oil protects 
it against insects. The oil also pre- 
serves the wood against dampness. 
That is why teak is often used in 
ships and wharves. 


ELEPHANTS NOT MACHINES 


The Thais have no machinery to 
haul heavy teak logs to the river. So 
they use elephants, which they cap- 
ture in the jungle. Elephants are 
strong, and they can be tamed. The 
Thais train their elephants to move 
teak. Some elephants roll logs along, 
using their trunks. Other drag the 
logs by pulling on a long chain. Once 
the logs are in the river, they float 
downstream to the lumber mills of 
central Thailand. 

The center of Thailand is fiat, 
open country. Every year two mon- 





soons sweep across north and cén- 
tral Thailand. These winds bring 
heavy rains. The broad rivers plus 
the rains and the hot climate make 
this a perfect place to grow rice. In 
heavy rains the rivers swell over their 
banks, flooding the fields. Rice grows 
quickly and easily. Most of the Thai 
people live in this part of the coun- 
try. 
Central Thailand has lots of rice 
for sale. Much of its goes to neigh- 
boring countries which cannot raise 
enough rice for their peoples. Rice is 
the main food of Asia. 


MINERAL RICHES 


Thailand has other riches besides 
rice and teakwood. Most of these 
are buried in the southern tip of 
the country which runs down the 
Malay peninsula. A mountain range, 
covered with thick forests, stretches 
down the middle of this long finger 
of land. Here lie valuable tin mines. 
The long peninsula also hides iron, 
coal, and a little gold. 

After tin, tungsten is the most val- 
uable of Thailand's hidden treasures. 
Tungsten is mixed with steel to make 
it hard. You have tungsten in your 
home. It is in every electric light 
bulb in your house. The part of the 
bulb which lights up is made of 
tungsten. Tungsten can stand great 
heat without melting. 

In some parts of the south, forests 
have been cleared away. Big rubber 
plantations take their place. 


U. S. HELP FOR THAILAND 


Rice, teak, tungsten, rubber, tin, 
coal, iron—Thailand possesses all 
these riches. Yet the people are poor. 
Why is this so? There are two main 
reasons: 

1. Roads and railways are bad. 
Thais build their roads by hand. 
Men and women scoop out rocks by 
hand, and carry dirt and gravel in 
baskets on their heads. 

Thais need machinery to build 
good roads. They need bulldozers to 
clear away the jungle. They need 
trucks to carry stones and concrete. 
They need steamrollers to flatten the 
roads. 

The United States is sending Thai- 
land more than a million dollars 
worth of machinery to help. 

2. Thailand needs electric pow- 
er. In most parts of the country, men 
and animals provide most of the 


* Means word is defined on page 28. 





power. Here, too, the United States 
is helping. Already we have sent five 
electric generators to Thailand. 
United States engineers are helping 
the Thais to make more use of their 
swift flowing rivers. They are put- 
ting up dams. The dams will store 
up water power to drive electric 
generators. 

The UV. S. is also helping Thailand 
become a healthier place to live. 
Every year one Thai out of every six 
catches malaria. Nearly half the chil- 
dren suffer from trachoma, a disease 
which often causes blindness. Many 
other diseases sweep the land, 

The Thais do not understand mod- 


Map for Junior Scholastic by Frank Ronan 
Map shows where Thailand’s main riches 
lie. Most of the people live in the 
central part of the country. Here on 
flat, open land grow huge rice crops. 


ern medicine. They do not realize 
that disease is caused by germs. The 
Thais believe that sickness is a pun- 
ishment given them by evil spirits. 

Because the Thais do not under- 
stand what causes disease, they do 
not know how to cure it. Doctors and 
nurses from the United States have 
gone to Thailand to help. They are 
teaching the Thais that malaria is 
carried by mosquitoes. U. S. experts 
are killing the mosquitoes. In 1953 
they will have freed two and a half 
million Thais from malaria. U. S. 
doctors are also teaching the Thais 
to fight other diseases. 

The United States is helping Thai- 
land for two reasons: 


1, Thailand is weak. Communists 
of Asia would like to take over the 
country and seize its riches. The U.S. 
is strengthening Thailand to -keep 
this from happening. 

2. In this modern world of air- 
planes, all countries are neighbors. 
Many of our world neighbors need 
help to become stronger and health- 
ier. The United States is sharing its 
know-how with our neighbors. 





Su Chahd wears his Boy Scout uniform. 


Y mother works as cook for a 
U. S. family in Bangkok. And 
I am starting to learn English from 
an American lady. Because of this I 
know something about your customs. 
I know that you have food chop- 
pers. Here we chop food with a 
knife on a block of wood. Or we 
grind it with a mortar and pestle*. 
For cooking we use a charcoal 
burner. Charcoal burns with a hot 
fire and makes almost no smoke. So 
we can cook either outdoors or in. 
In the big public market, food, 
cooked on a charcoal burner, is sold. 
Often the food is wrapped in banana 
leaves to keep it fresh. We not only 


How We Live in 


eat the fruit of a banana plant, we 
also dat the blossoms just after the 
fruit has started to grow. 

Like you, I enjoy playing games. 
You might find our balls strange. 
They are made out of wicker and 
come in all sizes. 

The sport I enjoy most is kite 
flying. Everybody, not just boys and 
girls, flies them. There are many dif- 
ferent sizes and shapes of kites, but 
the main ones are male and female. 
Male kites are large and fancy. 
Female kites are square and have 
small tails on the corners. 

We hold fighting kite games. One 
kite tries to get on top of the other 
and force it to the ground. Some of 
the large kites have ground glass on 
the string so they can cut the strings 
of their opponents. I play in a large 
parade ground. 


U. N. photo 


Most Thai villages lie along rivers. Some people live in houseboats. Goods 
are carried from town to town by cance and sold in a kind of floating market. 


As told to 


By SU CHAHD WONGNET 


I am 11 years old. In the morning 
I get up at 6. After breakfast I take 
a bus to school, arriving at 8. At my 
school the girls and boys sit in sepa- 
rate rooms. When we go to Mah 
Teum, which is the same as your 
high school, the boys and girls will 
go to separate schools. 

So far I have studied reading, 
writing, spelling and numbers. Our 
hardest subject is learning to read 
and write Sanskrit. It has 44 con- 
sonants, and 32 vowels. It also has 
special tone marks, because the same 
letters can be pronounced in differ- 
ent ways. 

Our language, Thai, has words 
that we pronounce in different ways. 
For instance, the word ah means “an 
uncle,” “to boast,” or “to open,” de- 
pending on how you say it. In north- 
ern Thailand, the people pronounce 
the tone sounds differently from the 
way we pronounce them in the south. 
It is hard for us to understand one 
another. 

When I go to high school, I shall 
study geography, science, history, 
and English. Soon after I go there, 
I shall have to decide whether I am 
going to college. If so, I shall be 
given more work to do in school. I 
want to go to college, but I do not 
have much money. My mother is 
trying to save up money for me. 

We wear uniforms in school. In 
the lower classes, the boys wear 
white shirts and dark blue shorts. 
The girls wear white blouses and 
dark blue skirts. I prefer wearing my 
Boy Scout uniform. The scarf is 
bright yellow; the uniform and the 
socks are tan. 

I would like to hear from U. S. 
boys and girls of my own age. I 
could get the letters translated, but 
I could not answer in English. My 
address is 1124 Klong Joi Road, 
Kunjare House, Bangkok, Thailand. 


*Means werd ls defined on page 28. 





THAILAND 


Eunice H. Ream 


By PUANG CHAN JOTISALIKARA 


OST first names in Thai have a 
meaning. Mine, Puang Chan, 
means “a bunch of nutmeg.” 

I am 14 and live with my family 
on the campus of Kasetsart Univer- 
sity, where my father teaches. It is 
the agricultural college of Thailand. 
I go to a school nearby in Bangkok 
which is run by Catholic nuns. I 
study mathematics, science, history, 
Thai, and English. Schoolwork is my 
great interest. I want to go to college 
in your country. So I am studying 
hard to get a scholarship. » 

Besides my school studies, I play 
the piano. We have a big collection 
of records. My favorite singer is Bing 
Crosby. My favorite actress is Jane 
Powell. We see a lot of U. S. movies 
and we enjoy’ them. 

Most of all we enjoy our festivals. 
The biggest is our Old New Year's 
Day, which comes on April 13, at 
the end of gathering in the harvest. 
So the spirit of the day is to relax 
and have fun. 


WATER GAMES 


First thing in the day we all go to 
a temple and worship. After that we 
eat, drink, and enjoy ourselves. Be- 
cause we are rice-growers, water is 
especially important to us. So many 
of our games are water games. On 
Old New Year we throw water over 
one another, anywhere, anytime. 
When visitors come, they are doused 
with water. Then they are given 
towels and clean clothes, and stay to 
join in the feasting. Our children en- 
joy Old New Year because they are 
given extra spending money to buy 
gifts and sweets. 

Older boys and girls use the festi- 
val to meet each other. Groups of 
girls from the same family or village 
or neighborhood gather and make a 
special floor covering and decora- 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP SERIES 


tions. This is out-of-doors. Then boys 
get together in groups and stroll 
past the groups of girls. As the boys 
walk, they sing songs. When the boys 
find a group of girls they would like 
to know better, they stop. The girls 
and their mothers give them food. 


HOW TO WYE 


During the New Year season, boys 
and girls go to see their grandparents 
to wish them good luck. We take a 
gift and a Thai scent bottle, both on 
a silver tray. Wher we meet the old 
people we wye to them. This is done 
by folding our hands as if in prayer, 
palms together, and raising them to 
our face. At the same time we bend 
or nod slightly. We do this instead of 
shaking hands. We wye to our elders, 
and place the bottle in the hands of 
the older one. Then he or she blesses 
us. Our grandparents must be 60 
years old before they get this greet- 
ing. 

Rice is our main crop and we eat 
it at nearly every meal. Usually it is 
served in a separete dish. We pour 
soups or curries* over it, and make it 
preek. Our American friends call this 
“hot.” 

Our big meal of the day is at night. 
We eat lots of fish, and meat, poul- 
try, and eggs. We also have many 
fruits. 

My favorite dish is a dessert, made 
of coconut milk. First we chop the 
top off a coconut. Then we make a 
custard of egg and coconut milk. We 
sweeten this with palm sugar, then 
place it inside a coconut. The coco- 
nut is placed in a steamer, and 
steamed until the custard thickens. 
We scoop the custard out as we eat 
it, and get the coconut meat along 
with the custard. It is delicious. 

At home we wear shorts and 
blouses for play. At other times we 
wear a pahsin, or skirt. It is a long, 
straight piece of material wrapped 
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Puang Chan hopes to study in the U. S$. 


around at the waist and twisted over 
to make a belt. Men and boys wear 
pahkamah, which is a kind of wrap- 
around skirt. It can also be turned 
into a headdress. 

Our everyday clothes are made of 
bright-colored cottons. We grow cot- 
ton in Thailand. For special occa- 
sions we wear bright-colored silks, 
Then the men wrap the cloth in a 
special way to’ make trousers. 

Many of the names for different 
kinds of clothing have the word pah 
in them. It means “cloth.” 

I would like U. S. boys and girls 
to write to me, though I may not be 
able to answer all your letters. My 
address is Kasetsart University, 
Bangken, Thailand. 


These are Thai temple dancers drassed 
in the costumes thev wear for doacing. 





IM HARTY is a bellboy on the 

fastest ship afloat—the brand-new 
S. S. United States. “It's a fine life,” 
lie says. Jim works eight hours a day 
at sea. He sleeps in a cabin with 
three other bellboys. They eat the 
same food as the passengers. For 
their off-duty hours, they have their 
own recreation room. 

There are 55 bellboys on the 
United States. Their job is to look 
after the passengers. Suppose a pas- 
senger wants to eat in his room. 
Suppose he wants to give a party. 
Or suppose he just wants to send a 
message to another passenger. He 
rings his bell, and Jim, or one of the 
other boys, is there to do the job. 

Jim has been at sea ever since he 
left Superior Central High School in 
Superior, Wis. That was during 
World War II, and Jim wanted to 
go to sea. He joined the merchant 
marine. After the war he decided to 
stay at sea. He took a job as bellboy 
on the S. S. America. 

When the United. States was 
launched this year, Jim applied for 
a job. He and five other boys look 
after 90 of the 344 first-class cabins. 
The ship has a total of 695 cabins 
and can carry 1,982 passengers. 
Much of the money Jim makes comes 
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Jim is a bellboy on United States. 


S. S$. UNITED STATES: 
Queen of the Seas 


By SAREL EIMERL 
Special Reporter for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


from tips which the passengers give 
him at the end of each voyage. In 
first class the tips are bigger than in 
the other classes. 

I asked Jim how he liked the big, 
new ship. 

“The first thing about it,” he said, 
“is that it’s fast. We make the Atlan- 
tic run from New York, to South- 
ampton, England, and Le Havre, 
France. On our first trip across, we 
broke the record. We went over in 
3 days, 10 hours, and 40 minutes. 
That's more than 10 hours faster 
than any other ship ever did. Our 
average speed was 35% knots, which 
is about 40 m.p.h.” 

We were walking along the upper 
deck, where the first-class cabins are. 
Jim opened the door of one of the 
cabins, and we went inside. There 
were deep armchairs, a couch, a 
writing table, huge closets, full- 
length mirrors, and a tiled bathroom. 

“Best of all,” Jim said, “each cabin 
on this ship is air-conditioned. Every 
passenger or crew member can 
change the temperature inside his 
cabin by moving a switch.” 


SHIP-TO-SHORE PHONES 


Each cabin, Jim went on, has its 
own telephone. Even in the middle 
of the ocean, any passenger can 
speak to his friends ashore. Each of 
the three passenger classes has its 
own barbershop and beauty parlor, 
as well as a lounge, a smoking room, 
and a children’s playroom. 

For entertainment there are 
dances, movies, a swimming pool, 
and a gymnasium. There's a sports 
deck, where you can play shuffle- 
board and deck tennis. 

“There's only one thing I'd rather 
be than a bellboy,” Jim ended up. 
“And that’s a passenger.” 

The United States is 990 feet long 
—90 feet longer than three football 
fields laid end to end. The two red- 
white-and-blue stacks* tower 175 
feet above the keel*, the height of 


*® Means word is defined on pgee 28. 


a 12-story building. Four high-pres- 
sure steam-turbines produce 165,000 
h.p. This is enough power for a city 
of more than 400,000 people. 

But the United States is more than 
a luxury liner. Under her spotless 
decks, beneath the sleek black hull, 
lies a ship which is ready for emer- 
gencies. If war broke out she could 
carry 14,000 troops halfway round 
the world without stopping to refuel 
or take on supplies. 

If necessary, she could pass quick- 
ly from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Pacific. The United States is a big 
ship.’ But she, was designed espe- 
cially to fit into the locks* of the 
Panama €anal. Britain’s Queen Mary 
(1,028 feet) and Queen Elizabeth 
(1,030 feet) cannot get through the 
Canal because they are too long. 

The United States cost the whop- 
ping figure of 70 million dollars to 
build. Twenty-four rhillion of this 
went to provide special military fea- 
tures which no other passenger ship 
has ever had. 

In wartime, a ship needs three 
things: 

1. It has to be fast. During World 
War II, the great troop carriers, such 
as Britain’s Queen Elizabeth and 
Queen Mary, traveled alone. No 





other ships were fast enough to keep 
up with them. 

Today submarines are faster than 
they were in World War II. So the 
designers of the United States made 
sure that she could escape from any 
submarine which got within range. 
The top speed of the great vessel is 
a military secret. 

2. A ship has to be watertight. 
This means that if a torpedo Strikes 
her, the hole can be closed off. 
Water must not be allowed to spread 
all over the ship. To keep a ship 
watertight, special doors are built 
inside it. These doors are so tight 
and strong that water cannot get 
through them. How many of these 
doors the United States has is an- 
another military secret. 

3. Most megchant ships sunk at 
sea are destroyed by fire. Warships 
are fireproof because they are made 
mostly of steel. But steel cabins and 
decks do not look attractive. They 
are not comfortable. So the de- 
signers of the United States faced a 
problem. They had to make her at- 
tractive for peacetime passengers. 
And they had to make her fireproof 
in case of war. 

The answer came in two words. 


They were “simplicity” and “alumi- 


num.” The United States has no 
canvas paintings or wooden orna- 
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ments. Cabins are decorated with 
glass, or aluminum, or fabrics which 
cannot catch fire. The only wood on 
board is in the butchers’ blocks and 
the pianos. 

Hand rails, deck chairs, and fur- 
niture are made of aluminum. So are 
the 24 lifeboats, which can hold 
3,280 people. Even the leader of the 
ship’s orchestra used a baton made 
of aluminum. Yet the ship looks gay. 
It is brightly painted. Most paint 
will burn. But the United States has 
fireproof paint—ninety-nine different 
kinds of it. 

Aluminum has another advantage, 
too. It is light. Most ships have 
decks and cabins and stacks made of 
wood and steel. This makes the ships 
top-heavy. They roll in bad weather. 
The United States is light on top. 
She keeps steady at sea. 

Dogs enjoy the ship, too. That is 
what Al Euvrard says, and he is the 
kennel master. His job is to look 
after the dogs which passengers take 
with them across the ocean. Only 
two ships in the world have a ken- 
nel master who does nothing but 
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look after dogs. The other ship is the 
S. S. America. 

There are 20 dog kennels. They 
are air-conditioned, just like the rest 
of the ship. Each one has a bunk. 
The dogs eat whatever their owners 
want them to — steak, roast beef, 
lamb chops, horse meat. 

Next to the kennels is an open 
space where the dogs can exercise. 
Al exercises them four times a day. 
Their owners can visit the dogs for 
half an hour in the morning, and for 
two and a half hours later. 

The only decoration in the dogs’ 
play space is a model fire hydrant. 
“It make them feel at home,” Al 
says. 

How does it feel to be a kennel 
master? Al enjoys it, Sometimes only 
one or two dogs are aboard, and 
then he takes it easy. But sometimes 
there are lots of dogs, and then he 
really has work looking after them. 
On his last trip, he said, he had 24 
dogs to look after. Twelve were 
English champions, brought over to 
the U. S. by dog dealers. There was 
not room for all the dogs in the ken- 
nels, One was left over, a 16-yéar- 
old Dachshund. 

“What did you do?” I asked. 

“Took him to bed with me,” Al 
said. “What else could I do? He was 
my buddy, wasn’t he?” 


United States Line phote 


After her record-breaking trip the S$. $. United States is welcomed into New York Harbor by fireboats, tugs, and planes. 
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A short story 
By QUENTIN REYNOLDS 


Pierre and his old friend Joseph shored a secret 


which fooled everyone up to the very end 


ONTREAL is a very large city, 
but, like all large cities, it has 
some very small streets. Streets, for 
instance, like Prince Edward Street, 
which is only four blocks long. No 
one knew Prince Edward Street as 
well as did Pierre Dupin, for Pierre 
had delivered milk to the families 
on the street for thirty years now. 

During the past fifteen years the 
horse which drew the milk wagon 
used by Pierre was a large white 
horse named Joseph. In Montreal, 
especially in that part of Montreal 
which is very French, the animals, 
like children, are often given the 
names of saints. When the big white 
horse first came to the Provincale 
Milk Company, he didn’t have a 
name. 

They told Pierre that he could use 
the white horse henceforth. Pierre 
stroked the softness of the horse's 
neck; he stroked the sheen of its 


splendid belly, and he looked into 
the eyes of the horse. 

“This is a kind horse, a gentle 
and a faithful horse,” Pierre said, 
“and I can see a beautiful spirit 
shining out of the eyes of the horse. 
I will name him after good St. Joseph, 
who was also kind and gentle and 
faithful, with a beautiful spirit.” 

Within a year Joseph knew the 
milk route as well as Pierre. Pierre 
used to boast that he didn’t need 
reins—he never touched them. Each 
morning Pierre arrived at the stables 
of the Provincale Milk Company at 
five o'clock. The wagon would be 
loaded and Joseph hitched to it. 
Pierre would call, “Bon jour, vieil 
ami” (“Good day, old friend” ), as he 
climbed into his seat. And Joseph 
would turn his head and the other 
drivers would smile and say that the 
horse would smile at Pierre. 

Then Jacques, the foreman, would 


say, “All right, Pierre, go on,” and 
Pierre wduld call softly to Joseph, 
“Avance, mon ami,” and this splen- 
did combination would stalk proudly 
down the street. 

The wagon, without any direction 
from Pierre, would roll three blocks 
down St. Catherine Street, then 
turn right two blocks along Roslyn 
Avenue; then left, for that was Prince 
Edward Street. The horse would stop 
at the first house, allow Pierre per- 
haps thirty seconds to get down from 
his seat and put a bottle of milk at 
the front door and would then go 6n, 
skipping two houses and stopping at 
the third. So down the length of the 
street. 

Then Joseph, still without any 
direction from Pierre, would turn 
around and come back along the 
other side. 


Reprinted from Collier's, by permission 
of the author. 





Pierre would boast at the stable 
of Joseph’s skill. “I never touch the 
reins. He knows just where to stop. 
Why, a blind man could handle my 
route with Joseph pulling the 
wagon.” 

So it went on for years—always the 
same. Pierre and Joseph both grew 
old together, but gradually, not sud- 
denly. Pierre’s huge walrus mustache 
was pure white now and Joseph 
didn’t lift his knees so high or raise 
his head quite as much. Jacques, the 
foreman of the stables, never noticed 
that they were both getting old until 
Pierre appeared one day carrying’ a 
heavy walking stick. 

“Hey, Pierre,” Jacques laughed. 
“Maybe you got the gout, hey?” 

“Mais oui, Jacques,” Pierre said 
uncertainly. “One grows old. One's 
legs get tired.” 

“You should teach the horse to 
carry the milk to the front door for 
you,” Jacques told him. “He does 
everything else.” 

He knew every one of the forty 
families he served on Prince Edward 
Street. The cooks knew that Pierre 
could neither read nor write, so in- 
stead of following the usual custom 


of leaving a note in an empty bottle gl 


if an additional quart of milk was 
needed they would sing out when 
they heard the rumble of his wagon 
wheels over the cobbled street, 
“Bring an extra quart this morning, 
Pierre.” 

Pierre had a remarkable memory. 
When he arrived at the stable he'd 
always remember to tell Jacques, 


“The Paquins took an extra quart this. 


morning; the Lemoines bought a pint 
of cream.” 

Jacques would note these things in 
a little book he always carried. Most 
of the drivers had to make out the 
weekly bills and collect the money, 
but Jacques, liking Pierfe, had al- 
ways excused him from this task. All 
Pierre had to do was to arrive at five 
in the morning, walk to his wagon, 
which was always in the same spot 
at the curb, and deliver his milk. He 
returned some two hours later, got 
stifly from his seat, called a cheery 
“au'voir” to Jacques and then limped 

“slowly down the street. 

One morning, the president of the 
Provincale Milk Company came to 
inspect the early morning deliveries. 
Jacques pointed Pierre out to him 
and said, “Watch how he talks to 
that horse. See how the horse listens 
and how he turns his head toward 


Pierre? See the look in that horse’s 
eyes? You know, I think those two 
share a secret. I have dften noticed 
it. It is as though they both some- 
times chuckle at us as they go off on 
their route. Pierre is a good man, 
Monsieur President, but he gets old. 
Would it be too bold of me to sug- 
gest that he be retired and be given 
perhaps a small pension?” he added 
anxiously. 

“But of course,” the president 
laughed. “I know his record. He has 
been on this route now for thirty 
years and never once has there been 
a complaint. Tell him it is time he 
rested. His salary will go on just the 
same.” 

But Pierre refused to retire. He 
was panic-stricken at the thought of 
not driving Joseph every day. “We 


are two old men,” he said to Jacques. ' 


“Let us wear out together. When 





Joseph is ready to retire—then I, too, 
' 


will quit.” 

Jacques, who was a kind man, 
understood. There was something 
about Pierre and Joseph which made 
a man smile tenderly. It was as 
though each drew some hidden 
strength from the other. When Pierre 
was sitting in his seat, and when 
Joseph was hitched to the wagon, 
neither seemed old. But when they 
finished their work, then Pierre 
would limp down the street slowly, 
seeming very old indeed, and the 
horse’s head would droop and he 
would walk very wearily to his stall. 

Then one morning Jacques had 
dreadful news for Pierre when he 
arrived. It was a cold morning and 
still pitch dark. The air was like iced 
wine that morning and the snow 
which had fallen during the night 
glistened like a million diamonds 
piled together. 
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Jacques said, “Pierre, your horse 
Joseph did not wake this morning. 
He was very old. Pierre, he was 
twenty-five, and that is like seventy- 
five for a man.” 

“Yes,” Pierre said, slowly. “Yes. | 
am seventy-five. And I cannot see 
Joseph again.” 

“Of course you can.” Jacques 
soothed. “He is over in his stall, look- 
ing very peaceful. Go and see.” 

Pierre took one step forward then 
turned. “No... no... you don't 
understand, Jacques.” 

Jacques clapped him on the shoul- 
der. “We'll find another horse just as 
good as Joseph. Why, in a month 
you'll teach him to know your route 
as well as Joseph did. We'll. . .” 

The look in Pierre’s eyes stopped 
him. For years Pierre had worn a 
heavy cap, the peak of which came 
low over his eyes, keeping the bitter 
morning wind out of them. Now 
Jacques looked into Pierre’s eyes and 
he saw something which startled 
him. He saw a dead, lifeless look in 
them. The eyes were mirroring the 
grief that was in Pierre’s heart and 
his soul. It was as though his heart 
and soul had died. 

“Take today off, Pierre,” Jacques 
said, but already Pierre was hob- 
bling down the street, and had one 
been near one would have seen tears 
streaming down his cheeks and have 
heard half-smothered sobs. Pierre 
walked to the corner and stepped 
into the street. There was a warning 
yell from the driver of a huge truck 
that was coming fast and there was 
a scream of brakes, but Pierre appar- 
ently heard neither. 

Five minutes later an ambulance 
driver said, “He’s dead. Was killed 
instantly.” 

Jacques and several of the milk- 
wagon drivers had arrived and they 
looked down at the still figure. 

“I couldn't help it,” the driver of 
the truck protested, “he walked right 
into my truck. He never saw it, | 
guess, Why, he walked into it as 
though he were blind.” 

The ambulance doctor bent down. 
“Blind? Of course the man was blind. 
This man has been blind for five 
years.” He turned to Jacques, “You 
say he worked for you? Didn't you 
know he was blind?” 

“No...no...” Jacques said, soft- 
ly. “None of us knew. Only one knew 
~—a friend of his named Joseph. . . 
It was a secret, I think, just between 
those two.” 





Adlai [rhymes with gladly] 


STEVENSON 


Here is a quick leok at Governor 
Adlai Stevenson of Illinois. He is the 
Democratic candidate for President of 
the United States. A biography of him 
will appear in America Votes, which 
you will reeeive with your October | 
issue of Junior Scholastic. 


DLAI isn’t often used as a first 

name in the U. S. Not many 
people know how to pronounce it 
correctly. Once, as a joke, Mark 
Twain wrote a short poem® about it. 
Some people sweat and bray and say 
Ad-lay, he wrote. But others come 
right back and say Ad-lie. 

(Governor Stevenson says his first 
name rhymes with gladly.) 

As a boy, Adlai Stevenson had a 
sense of responsibility. He tried hard 
to keep out of mischief. But every 
now and then, as boys do, he'd find 
himself in trouble. 

One day, for example, he tried a 
magic trip. The idea was to pull 
the tablecloth off so fast that the 
dishes would stay on the table. 


*Here is Mark Twain's poem about Gov- 
ermor Stevenson's grandfather: 


Philologists sweat and lexicographers bray, 

But the best they can do is to call him 
Ad-lay. 

But at longshoremen’s picnics, where ac- 
cents are high, 

Fair Harvard's not present, so they call 


him Ad-lie. 


The dishes crashed to the floor. 
He raced to the doghouse and 
crawled in. Hours later his worried 
parents found him asleep on the 
straw. 

Young Stevenson didn’t attend 
public school until he was nine. Un- 
til then his other taught him his 
lessons at home. When he. was 12 
his parents took him to Switzerland 
where he went to school for a year. 
Back in the U. S. he attended Uni- 
versity High School in Normal, IIL, 
before going to Choate School in 
Connecticut. Never a strong boy, he 
sometimes had to fight after school 
to show he was no sissy. His nose 
was broken three times. 

In college his roommates nick- 
named him Rabbit. “I was as shy as 
a rabbit then and ate lots of toma- 
toes, lettuce, celery, and carrots,” he 
explains. The governor still eats let- 
tuce and grilled tomatoes for break- 
fast. And to this day he is still shy. 

Governor Stevenson is a hard 
worker. His friends say he is also a 
worrybird, worrying about Illinois. 
Sometimes he does not step outside 
his office for 48 hours at a stretch. 
Five or six times a week he stays in 
the office until midnight. 

One night a friend entered his of- 
fice. “You're much too busy again,” 


United Press 


Here is Governor Stevenson with his three sons (left to right): John Fell, 16; 
Adlai, ir., 22; the governor; Borden, 19. Adlai, Jr., is now serving in the Marines. 
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Artie is the governor's dog. 


he said. “Can't someone help you 
with all the papers on your desk? 
What's that you're reading now?” 

“Well, it’s about some plumbing 
work needed at a state hospital.” 

“See what I mean?” said the 
friend. “You should let someone else 
worry about leaky pipes. You're no 
expert on plumbing.” 

“Of course not,” the governor an- 
swered. “But that’s why I'm looking 
this paper over. I want to learn more 
about plumbing.” 

The governor, a serious man, has 
a vast store of knowledge. He also 
has a quick sense of humor. He has 
been a big hit on radio and TV quiz 
shows. 

Governor Stevenson hates to be 
late. He keeps all clocks in his house 
15 minutes ahead to be sure he 
leaves with time to spare. Often he 
wears two watches—one on his wrist, 
the other in his vest pocket. 

He is a generous man but does not 
like to spend money foolishly. He 
never leaves an electric light on in 
an empty room. His state car, a 12- 
year-old Cadillac, has gone more 
than 300,000 miles. In his office he 
oftea wears a comfortable pair of 
10-year-old golf shoes. 

A dog lover, the governor has a 
spotted Dalmatian, King Arthur. 
Artie roams about freely. He enjoys 
trotting into the governor's offices to 
play with visitors. Artie’s favorite 
pastime is riding the elevators in of- 
fice buildings for hours on end. Then 
the police have to take him home. 

“Artie’s always getting into trou- 
ble,” the governor once said. “And 
that’s really no way for a governor's 
dog to behave.” But he’s very fond of 
Artie. Once in a speech at Spring- 
field, Ill., he said: “Thank you for 
being so good to me, and my family, 
and to my dog Artie.” 

(For an article about General Eis- 
enhower, see last. week's Junior 


Scholastic. ) 





Leading school superintendents’ 


as ideal pen for 
all students! 


Won't leak, can’t smear...permanent on 
and washable from hands and clothing! 





READ WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT THIS SENSATIONAL 


EVERSHARP 


“This is to state that I have seen and used the Eversharp 
Star Reporter Pen. I feel it is satisfactory for use by school 
pupils. I can approve without reservation the use of this 
pen in the schcols of Colchester, Essex Junction, Essex 
Town, St. George, Westford ard Williston.” 


Superintendent of Schools 


“After examining and using the Eversharp Star Reporter 
Pen I can wholeheartedly approve its use in the Burlington 
School System.” 

Superintendent, Burlington School System 


“After testing the Eversharp Star Reporter Pen carefully 
I recommend and approve its use in all of the Parochial 
Schools in the state of Vermont.” 


Rt. Rev. William A. Crowley 


“I have seen and used the Eversharp Star Reporter Pen 
and approve its use in the schools under my jurisdiction.” 
Superintendent, Winooski, South Burlington 

and Shelburne Public School System 








F. E. Tax tne. 


America’s Greatest 
Writing Value! 


AT STORES EVERYWHERE 


WORLD'S ONLY PEN WITH 
NO-SMEAR, NO-SMUDGE 
PERMA-SET INK* 


"MEW MIRACLE BLUE INK dries instantly 
and is permanent on paper. Yet it washes off 
readily from hands and ciething. 


And all these other exclusive features, too! 


Jo Won't transfer. Safe v'Floating Point’’ 
for checks, docu- automatically adjusts 
ments, contracts... to any writing pres- 
all legal papers. sure. 

Gives signature pro- 
“ue ov Writes clean, crisp, 
Wo resists water, sun- clear—and stays that 

light, fading. way! 


wv Double-Size Kim- 
berly Cartridge for oWGoid-Colored Band 
extra writing mile- and Deep Pocket 





NOW YOU CAN WRITE BETTER, FASTER, 


EASIER AND CLEANER WITH THE EVERSHARP 





Clip. 


Stars: REPORTER 


©1952, Evershorp, inc. 350 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C 





Photos courtesy U. 8. Rubber Co 
Above: The Canadian Little Leaguers entertaining the crowa 
with a song at the 1952 World Series in Williamsport, Pa. 


Left: A tense moment in the big championship game between 
Monongchela (Pa.) in the field and Norwalk (Conn.) at bat. 


That BIG Little League! 


ELL, it was a great World Series. 

The stands were jam-packed. The 
thrills came a mile a minute. And the 
championship remained in doubt until 
the last half of the last inning. 

What's that? No, I haven't been 
dropped on my head lately. I know 
that ther big league World Series hasn't 
been played yet. What I'm raving about 
is the Little League World Series. 

You must have heard of Little League 
baseball. It's one of the best things 
that’s ever happened to boys of 12 or 
under. It started back in 1939 with 
three teams in one league in one state 
(Pennsylvania). Today there are 7,562 
teams in 1,788 leagues in 44 states, 
plus Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, and the 
Canal Zone. And it’s still spreading like 
wild-fire! 

Each Little League consists of four 
teams, and each team is made up of 
12 uniformed players. At least three 
of the players must be age 10 or 
younger, and no more than five of them 
can be 12 

Each league is sponsored by a local 
group— some merchant, company, or 
interested grown-up. The sponsor mere- 
ly furnishes the money with which to 
buy uniforms and equipment. There's 
no advertising, no admission charge. 

All the rules and equipment are 
specially tailored for 12-year-olds, and 
all the games are played during the 
summer. Each league plays off to a 
championship. At the end of the season, 
the coaches pick an all-star team. 

These teams play off for city, state, 
and regional crowns. The eight regional 


winners then meet in a four-day World 
Series in Williamsport, Pennsylvania— 
the birthplace of Little League base- 
ball. All World Series expenses are paid 
by the U. S. Rubber Co. 

The Big Eight this year were Mont- 
real, Canada; Monongahela, Pennsyl- 
vania; Mooresville, North Carolina; Lit- 
tle Rock, Arkansas; Norwalk, Connecti- 
cut; Hackensack, New Jersey; Whiting, 
Indiana; and San Diego, California. 

For three days, over August 26-28, the 
Little Leaguers crossed bats, bunts, and 
hit-and-runs. Each team had its rooters, 
but everybody joined in rooting for 
the lively, colorful Canadian team. 

Before every game, the Canadians— 
seven of whom live in an orphanage— 
would line up at home plate and sing 
five stanzas ¢f the popular French folk 
song, “Alouette.” 

Once the game started, they never 
stopped running. They even ran to first 
when walked by the pitcher, and they 
always tried to steal. They drove the 
opponents crazy with their daring play. 
But they just didn’t have the pitching, 
and they lost out to Hackensack. 

On Friday, August 29, just two 
teams were left—Monongahela and Nor- 
walk. Monongahela was the heavy fav- 
orite. They had a big team loaded with 
shuggers. In 14 games, they had scored 
141 runs to their opponents’ 13. Their 
star pitcher, Eddie Kikla, had tossed 
three no-hit games and fanned 61 men 
in 21 innings. 

Norwalk was smaller, couldn't hit or 
field as well, and didn’t have the pitch- 
ing. But they were a smart, spunky 


club with a great fielding shortstop in 
Julio Landa, a 12-year-old Cuban who 
had been in the country less than a 
year. 

The Monongahela-Norwalk game was 
my first look at Little League ball. And 
it certainly was an eye-popper. The 
Original Little League stadium was a 
beauty—and a trifle weird, too. 

Everything was trimmed down to 
Little League size. The base-paths were 
60 instead of 90 feet, the plate was 
narrower, the pitcher's mound closer, 
the bats smaller and lighter, and the 
regulation game six instead of nine in- 
nings. 

More than 11,000 people jammed 
every nook and cranny of the park. 
Most of them had come at 9 a. m.— 
six hours before game time—in order to 
get a seat. As the teams ran out on 
the field, Ted Husing began shooting 
the details on a coast-to-coast radio 
hook-up. 

On the mound, it was tall, lanky Ed 
Kikla, against chubby, 10-year-old Bob 
LaMorte. Kikla was lightning-fast. Bob 
was slower, craftier. Twice Mononga 
hela went a run ahead. But spunky 
Norwalk struggled back each time. 

It looked all over after Mononga 
hela’s Dick Sacane blasted one out of 
the park in the fifth inning. Norwalk 
failed to score in the fifth and came 
up for its last lick still needing a run 
Since Kikla had fanned 14 men in five 
innings and given up only two hits, the 
Norwalk cause looked black. 

Kikla started the inning by chalking 
up his 15th strikeout. But he walked 
the next hitter and then Tony DeMeglio 
spanked a hit to left which drove in 
the tying run. Tony wound up at sec- 
ond on the hit. He took third on a 
passed ball and then, on another passed 
ball, raced home with the winning run! 


—Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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.. just what you’d expect 
from the newest 








UNDERWOOD 4ege7te 





CHAMPION 22%244/ 





Go back to school better prepared to get 
better marks! 

Ask Mom and Dad for an Underwood 
Finger-Flite Champion Portable for the 
neater, easier-to-read work that they will 
take pride in...and teachers will appreciate. 

The Underwood CHAMPION makes 
typing a breeze! It has a big typewriter “‘feel’’ 
:..a standard-sized keyboard... full visi- 
bility! It gives you all the advantages of 
Underwood’s new Key-set Tabulation...See- 
Set Margins...perfect alignment ...quiet 
action! 


And it comes in a beautiful new Fashion- 


Tone Gray.:.with a non-glare finish that 
eliminates eyestrain and reduces fatigue. 
The newest Underwood Finger-Flite Cham- 
pion Portable Typewriter is ideal for your 
entire family. Get it at Typewriter Dealers, 
Department Stores and Jewelers. Easy terms, 


too. Copyright—Underwood Corporation 


Underwood Corporatio 
Portable Typewriter Division : 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Typewriter Leader of the World! 
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Two Rugged Thom M'Ang 


with 4 Winning Way 


#6237 —$7.45 
Heavyweight Champ. 
New Hi-wall with criss- 


cross laces. Latest Zebra 
welt. Heavy duty sole. 


We're making more shoes styled es- 


pecially for young men than ever 
before—and here are two good ex- 
amples of the kind of long-lasting, 
good-looking values you'll find among 
them. In all, there are 150 styles from 
which to choose your favorite. The 
‘low Thom McAn price, $745, is pos- 


sible only because Thom McAn 
shees— worn by more men than any 
other brand—are sold direct to you, 
in our own stores. Better drop in soon. 


#7251 —$7.45 
Bull-Moc. 


Extra heavy stitching and 
double-thick sole. Storm 


welt goes all around. 


WneAn 


A DIVISION OF MELVILLE SHOE CORPORATION 





pape fhe mad pr Anan gy 
tion. 

One of the world’s most famous coin 
collectors is Louis Eliasberg of Balti- 
more, Md. He owns the first and only 
complete collection of U. S. coins. It 
contains one specimen of every coin 
minted by the U. S. Government since 
1792. 

U. S. coins are minted at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Denver, Colo.; and Phila- 
delphia, Pa. At one time there also were 
mints in four other cities. These mints 
are now. closed. Today, coins which 
they issued are rare and valuable. 

For example, there is only one 
known specimen of the 1873 dime 
minted at Carson City, Nev. Dimes 


Carson City (CC) dime 


were minted there from 1871 to 1878. 
But very few of the 1873 dimes re- 
mained in circulation long. They 
seemed to disappear into thin air. The 
only known 1873 “CC” dime is in the 
Eliasberg collection. 

One of the rarest of all U. S. coins 
is the 1870 “S” three-dollar gold piece. 
The “S” stands for the San Francisco 
mint. Only two three-dollar gold pieces 


1870 “'S” 3-dollar gold piece 


were minted there in 1870. For good 
luck one was placed in the cornerstone 
of San Francisco's new mint building, 
erected in 1870. The. other went into 
circulation—and brought Mr. Eliasberg 
good luck. It found its way into his col- 
lection. It’s worth at least $50,000. 

The 1913 Liberty Head nickel is an- 
other rare coin he owns. Only five of 
them were minted. In that year, 1913, 
the Government began to mint a nickel 
with a new Buffalo design. Before the 
Buffalo nickels came out in 1913, five 
“test run” Liberty Head nickels were 
munted. All are in U. S. collections. 





1913 Liberty Head nickel 


Sometimes a government mints thou- 
sands of coins of one design but a sud- 
den loss makes them rare. In 1804 our 
Government minted 19,570 silver dol- 
lars. Today only six of them are known 
to exist. Mr. Eliasberg owns one. 


1804 silver dollar 


Some people say many of the 1804 
silver dollars were sent to France to 
help pay for the Louisiana Purchase. 
When the ship sank the coins disap- 
peared under the waves. Other people 
say the 1804 coins became rare because 
many Americans melted them down 
and sold the silver. At that time the 
silver in each coin was worth more 


than a dollar. 


Pine tree shilling 


Mr. Eliasberg’s collection also in- 
cludes specimens of most coins issued 
by colonial governments. In 1652 Mas- 
sachusetts minted our country’s first 
metal coin, the pine tree shilling. Re- 
ports from Washington, D. C., say that 
the U. S. may mint a new half dollar 
in 1952 to commemorate the 300th year 
since the pine tree shilling. 

The pine tree shillings were minted 
by John Hull of Boston. According to 
an old story, for every 20 shillings Mr. 
Hull minted, he was entitled to one for 
himself. He became rich. 

Mr. Hull had a daughter, Judith. In 
those days it was the custom for a man 
to give his daughter a dowry (money or 
property) when she married. Mr. Hull 
said Judith would have a dowry equal 
to her weight in pine tree shillings. 
This was a generous offer, for Judith 
was a hefty girl. But Mr. Hull paid up 
when the time for her marriage arrived. 

In a future hobby ‘article, Junior 
Scholastic will tell you how to start a 
coin collection. 





AT YOUR NEAREST 
Hom MAN SroRe! 


Football as taught in leading colleges! 


Pictorial Guide to Better Football 


Here, clearly illustrated, are 
the step-by-step instructions 
given to leading college 
players. See for yourself how 
they block, tackle,-punt, place 
kick, pass, etc. Dramatically 
presented in a large, fact 
packed folder. Get your copy 
FREE at your nearest Thom 
McAn store. If there is no 
Thom McAn store in your 
town, send 10¢ to cover mail- 
ing and handling, to Thom 
McAn Shoes, Box 760, New 
York, N. Y. 


Princeton University 


A DIVISION OF MELVILLE SHOE CORPORATION 
if there Is no Thom McAn store in your town, send this coupon with 10¢ today! 


Thom McAn Shoes, 
Box 760, New York 
Enclosed is 10¢ 
for my copy 

















ON THE GRIDIRON 


ON THE HARDWOOD 


OFFICIAL FOOTBALLS 


Rigidly inspected Draper-Maynard foot- | 


balls, with a slim shape for better passing, 
punting, and ball handling. 


ONE-PIECE 

MOLDED SAFETY HELMETS 
Draper-Maynard’s one piece molded con- 
struction with six-piece web shock absorber 
and protective padding. Wide range of sizes. 


OFFICIAL BASKETBALLS 
Here's the ball that can take it! Made to 
stand hard wear. Pebble grain finish gives 
you fingertip control. See your dealer. 


Dept Mepeerl 
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EVERY GIRL wants to’ have a clear, 
fresh complexion. Every boy wants the 
physical stamina to make the team in 
his favorite sport. Sometimes a small 
change in your health habits can make 
a big difference in the way you look and 
feel. If you have any q t 





| improving your health and appearance, 
| send them to: Ann White, “How’s Your 


Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


| Problems of greatest interest will be 


discussed in this column. 


The Queshin Box 


Q. I am the breakfast-maker in my 
family. To save time, I prepare the 
orange juice the night before. Does the 
juice lose vitamins by being kept over- 
night? 


A. Vitamin C is the most important 
vitamin in orange juice. It is easily de- 


| stroyed by air. Put the juice in a tightly- 
| capped bottle immediately after it is 
| squeezed and place the bottle in the 


refrigerator until morning. Then the 
vitamin won't be lost. 


Q. My skin is very oily. Is there any 
way I can help it? 


A. Eating much more fatty food than 
your body actually needs may make the 
oil glands of the skin work overtime. 
Skip fried foods altogether; replace 
them with broiled, baked, or boiled 
foods. Go easy on fatty foods like 
cream, butter, gravy, salad dressings, 
nuts, aad rich desstrts; cut away the 
fatty parts of meat. Be sure your meals 
include generous amounts of vegeta- 
bles, salads and fruits. 

If you have an oily skin, be sure to 
keep it very clean. At least twice a day, 
wash your face with soap and water, 
and rinse well with cold water. (If you 
can manage it, wash your face again 
during your lunch hour.) Carry a few 
clean tissues with you and when your 
face looks shiny, wipe it with a tissue. 
Use each tissue only once, Oily skins 
have a tendency to develop blackheads 
easily, so it's important to keep the skin 
as clean as possible, Girls with oily 
complexions should use very little 
make-up and apply it only after the 
face has been thoroughly washed. 


Q. Are potatoes really fattening? 


A. The poor potato has long been 
labeled a “fattening” food, but it just 


isn’t so. A medium-sized potato has 
about the same number of calories as a 
large apple, banana, or orange. Pota- 
toes are a good source of vitamins and 
minerals. They're a satisfying food, as 
well. If you’re trying to control your 
weight, eat potatoes in baked or boiled 
form, with a little butter or milk and 
seasoning added for flavor. Smothering 
the potato in huge gobs of butter, mar- 
garine, or gravy is what really makes it 
“fattening.” 
. + . 


Cooking with Gas? . . . Then step 


aside when you light the oven. F acing 
it head-on with a lighted match always 
puts you in danger of setting fire to 
your clothes if the flame leaps forward. 


Foot Note: Sneakers, because of their 
rubber soles, tend to make your feet 
perspire more heavily than leather 
shoes. Keep a ten-cent can of talcum 
powder in your gym locker. Sprinkle 
the tale on your feet before putting on 
your gym socks and shake the powder 
into your sneakers, too. The powder 
helps to keep your feet fresh and dry. 


Ting Tele Tp 


Don Faurot, Football Coach and 
Director of Athletics at the University 
of Missouri says: “An athlete must 

take good care of 
himself to give his 
best on any team. 
We post the follow- 
ing training rules 
for our players.” 

1. Smoking is 
not permitted dur- 
ing the entire sea- 
son. 

2. Alcoholic 

beverages of all kinds are forbidden. 

3. Bedtime is 10:30 (or before) each 
night. Nine hours of sleep are neces- 
sary. 
4. Eating between meals is taboo. 
The stomach needs rest, as does any 
organ. 

“We are not concerned about what 
our players eat at mealtimes so long as 
they have a balanced diet. 

“Football is a rough <0 and play- 


ers must be in A-1 condition.” 








Don’t let 
a bad skin 


ruin your fun! 








Boys and girls—are you as popular as you'd like to 
be? You know good times and interesting friendships are 
far more likely to come to those who have poise and self- 
confidence. So don’t let a bad skin embarrass you—or keep 
you from being popular. 

OMY NEXT NUMBER . . .” By Frances There are two sensible ways to tackle a teen-age com- 
Brandl, Balboa (Canal Zone) Junior H. S. plexion problem. If blemishes are due to internal causes, 
consult with your family doctor, the school nurse or some 
other qualified person. Check on whether you are getting 
enough sleep ~on how to avoid the wrong foods and 
choose the right ones. 

To help hea! externally-caused blemishes, try this new and different cleansing 
method, developed by a great skin specialist! Wash your face with medicated 
Noxzema instead of using soap. See if it doesn’t help your skin look smoother and 
more attractive—fast! 


Easy as swinging in a hammock! Night and 
morning and before dates, just do this: 


1. Apply Noxzema liberally to face and neck. Then 

dip wash cloth in warm water—wring out~and wash 

your face, using medicated Noxzema instead of soap. 

MILKING TIME. Photo by Marsha Notice how fast dirt disappears. How fresh and clean 

Neill, North Ave. School, Hopewell, Ga your skin looks! How wonderful it feels—not a bit dry 
r . : ibe or drawn. 


2. At bedtime, after washing your face with Nox- 

zema, smooth on a film of this cooling, soothing 

iftéwazontme medicated cream and pat « little extra over any ex- 
ternally-caused blemishes to help heal them while 

RBe you sleep. It’s greaseless . . . doesn't stain! No smeary 


face! No messy pillow! 


Prove for yourself how quickly Noxzema helps heal 
externally-caused blemishes and helps you keep your skin 
looking smooth and attractive. Get greaseless, medicated 
Noxzema today at any drug or cosmetic counter—40¢, 60¢ 
and $1.00 plus tax. Remember the larger the size, the 
thriftier the buy! 


HAUL AWAY! Unloading a car from a P. S. for young men only! Take a tip from your older 
ship in Sweden. Photo by Bob Jacobson, brothers in the Service and shave right! Try Noxzema 
Sedgwick Jr. H. S., West Hartford, Conn. Brushless Shave Cream—the shave that’s so different be- 
cause it’s medicated—that gives a Clean, smooth shave 
ATTENTION CAMERA FANS: When you send in even in cold water! The shave that relieves razor scrape 
pictures, be sure to write your name, name and soreness . . . leaves your face feeling wonderfully 


of school, and subject of pictures on a sepo- t le. F ' 
aa gama hind Fy ne smooth, comfortable. For your next shave, get Noxzema 


went pictures returned, send @ 3-cont stomp. Brushless Shave Cream—tube or jar. 








Citizenship Quiz @&® 


SEPTEMBER 24, 1952 


RATE YOURSELF: 

work! 60-89—Better then ever- 
a Pare ee 
more work? 


Each pupil may have a CQ Membership Card for keeping his weekly 
score and for affixing award stamps. See your teacher for further details. 


1. TOURING THAILAND 


Imagine that you are an explorer tell- 
ing about your recent trip through Thai- 
land. Put T in front of the following 
true statements, F in front of the false 
ones. Score 4 points for each, Total, 36. 


_.1. Most Thais live along the coun- 
try’s rivers. 

2. One of Thailand's strangest 
sights is its tree-climbing perch. 

__3. Thais have no use for musical 
instruments. 

_.4. Thailand is rich in rice, teak- 
wood, tungsten. 

__.5. The country has excellent roads 
and railways. 

__.6. The U. S. is helping Thailand 
become a healthier place. 

_7. For pulling their plows, the 
Thais use camels, which are water- 
loving animals. 

__8. The Thais build their houses 
from what lies around them—bamboo 
from the jungle and leaves. 

9. Kite flying is a popular sport 
in Thailand. 

My score 


2..5. S. UNITED STATES 


Check the phrases which correctly 
complete the statements below. Score 4 
points for each. Total, 28 


l. The S. § 
launched in 
a. 1942. 
b. 1950 
c. 1952 
2 She broke a speed record by cTross- 
ing the Atlantic in 
a. 8 days. 
b. 5 days, 6 hours 
c. 3 days, 10 hours, 40 minutes 
3. If a war broke out she could carry 
a. 5,000 troops. 
b. 14,000 troops. 
c. 1,000 troops. 
4. Her aluminum equipment makes 


United States was 


a. fireproof. 
b. top heavy. 
c. waterproof. 
. Every cabin on the United States 


a. its own dog kennel. 
b. its own bellboy. 
c. air conditioning and a phone. 
6. The United States was designed 
especially to fit into 


a. New York Harbor. 
b. the locks of the Panama Canal. 
ec: the English Channel. 

7. Though not the biggest ship in the 
world, the United States is huge. In 
length she measures 

a.’ three miles. 
b. 100 yards. 
c. 990 feet. 


My score 


3. NEWS EXPERT 


Match the following questions and 
answers by writing the letter of the cor- 
rect answer in the blank beside the 
question. Choose your answers from 
those listed below. Score 4 points for 
each. Total, 32. 


1. Which nation has the U. S. re- 
cently recommended as a U. N. mem- 
ber? , 

__2. What is the name of the holy 
city for Moslems? 

3. Which candidate is President 
Truman supporting? 

__4. Under what plan is Western 
Europe pooling its iron, coal, steel? 

5. In which U: S. territory has 
Alcoa started a big aluminum project? 

__6. Which nation has opened its 
doors to 50 Dutch farm families? 

_.7. In what country was the story 
of Pinocchio written? 

__8. Which nation has the world’s 
fastest jet bomber? 
a. Jerusalem 
b. Eisenhower 
c. Alaska 
d. Japan 
e. Schuman Plan 
f. Mecca 


. Hawaii 
. Brazil 
. Stevenson 
. Britain 
. Italy 
. Columbo Plan 


My score 


4. PICTURE TO GUIDE YOU 


Score 2 points for each of the fol- 
lowing you get right. Total, 4. 

. 1. The man in 

the photo is the 


— — — (name of 
party) candidate 
for President. 


2. At present he 


S. D., South School, Peabody, Mass., 
writes: 


My parents don’t approve of a friend 
of mine. When he asks me to go to a 
movie with him, I tell my parents it 
was somebody else. How can I get 
them to approve of him and let me go 
to the movies with him? 


First of all, don’t lie to your parents. 
When your family asks who is going to 
the movies with you, tell them the 
truth. 

If you really like someone and ea 
parents don’t approve of him, find out 
why. Talk it over with them. Let them 
know why you value this friend, but 
listen to their side, too. 

Probably they disapprove of your 
friend because they don't know him. If 
so, try bringing him home once in a 
while. Let your parents get to know 
him, too. Then they'll probably under- 
stand why you like him and want him 
for a f . However, if your family 
has another reason for disapproving of 
him, you should try to understand 
point of view. It’s most important of 
all to get along well with your family. 


L. J., Esther (Mo.) School, asks: 


If a girl asks a boy to a dance, should 
the girl pay—or the boy? 


The girl should pay. If tickets are 
sold ahead of time, she should buy them. 
If it's a pay-at-the-door affair, she 
should give the money to the boy be- 


! fore they go in. Or, better yet, she 


! should ask her father to 


is governor of the ! 


state of —- — — — 


Total score. 


ive him the 
money before they leave her house. If 
the boy is one of the few who insist on 
paying their own way, the girl may let 

im do it, but she should never expect 
this to happen. If the boy suggests 
sodas after the dance, though, the girl 
should let him pay for them. 





Send your contributions to: Junior 
Writers, Junior Scholastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. All contribu- 
tions must be signed by your teacher 
saying they are your original work. 


To the Atlantic 


Rushing breakers surging high 
Against the gray-green eastern coast, 
Steel-blue waters breaking, rushing— 
Stardust caught among the water; 
The roar of your rushing waters 
Has a majestic ring to me— 
A sound like the roar of the city, 
The inner core of our nation. 

Judy Stulberg, Grade 7 


P. $. 114, Bronx, N. Y. 
Teacher, Mrs. Lillian J. Kopely 


Night Sounds 


The sun has set and now the sounds 
of the night begin: 

First the chirp of a cricket and the 
croak of a frog, 

Next the rustle of a mouse; 

Then you hear the stealthy sounds of 
the timid creatures, 

Maybe a rabbit or a deer; 


From the aif comes the hoot of an owl | 


And the tiny squeak of a bat; 
All these are the sounds of the night. 
Marie Boyce, Grade 9 


Copple Jr. H. $., Omak, Wash. 
Teacher, Miss V. Ruth Creveling 


The Forgotten Town 


One night a little over a century ago, 
gold was discovered here in California. 
Men came by the score, hurrying to get 
the fortune that lay in the ground. They 
set up their tents and went to work. 
Hotels, saloons, and general stores 
sprang up. Overnight I was transformed 
from a piece of barren wasteland into 
a glittering boom town. I kept expand- 
ing, growing steadily larger, until the 
veins of gold in the surrounding hills 
one by one pinched out. The miners, 
bankers, and all the rest began to move 
on. But before they left, many exciting 
things happened. My bank was robbed 
and looted many times. There were dar- 
ing gun battles. Into my short life I 
crammed all the joy, fear, and exciting 
romance of the old West. 

In a few short years it was all over. 
The prospectors turned me back to the 
timber wolf and the cougar. The only 
sound to be heard was the shrill chirp- 
ing of the mountain jay and the mourn- 
ful howl of the wolf. 

John Massie, Grade 8 


Lincoln Jr.-Sr. H. $., San Diego, Calif. 
Teacher, Miss Ruth M. Cooper 





oR cle-facts 


WHERE DOES A 
TELEPHONE COME FROM? 


A QUIZ 


The Bell telephone in the picture contains 433 separate parts. These parts are 
made by the Western Electric Company from 31 different raw materials gath- 
ered from all over the world and the United States. On the left are some of 
these raw materials. See if you can match them with the countries and states, 
listed on the right, from which they come. The answers are given below. 


1, Silver 


2. Rubber 
3. Lead 


4. Gold 


5. Iron Ore 
6. Cobalt 
7. Magnesium 


8. Molybdenum 
9. Nickel 


10. Phosphorus 
11. Chromium 
12. Silicon 


13. Antimony 
14. Suede 


Leather 
15, Tin 


a. Malayan Union 
and Indonesia 

b. Texas 

¢. Malayan Union, 
Indonesia 
and Bolivia 

d. Utah and 
Colorado 

@. Mexico 

{. Wisconsin 

g. South 
Africa 

h. Minnesota 

|. Belgian 
Congo 

j. Missouri 

k. Canada 

|. South Dakota 
and California 

m. Mexico 
and Canada 

n. Ohio 

0. Tennessee 
and Florida 


ANSWERS 
(9) STG) ot C8) EL Cu) 21 °C) 11 C0) OF ODE 
*(P) 8 °C9) £50) 9 (4) SC) CD € Ce) 2 Cu) T 


Your family’s telephone is made, installed, and served oy a friendly family 
of telephone people. They make it possible for you to enjoy the finest telephone 
service 'n the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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DEALERS EVERY WHERE 





WORDS TO THE WISE 


WHAT'S IN A WORD? 


Time: B. C. 

Scene: Ancient Rome. 

The young son of a Roman family 
comes running home in tears. 

“You've been hurt!” his mother 
cries. “What happened to you?” 

“I met a terrible animal,” he says, 
sobbing. “It put spines in me when 
I tried to pat it—and they hurt.” 

“What kind of animal?” his mother 
asks. “What did it look like?” 

“Like a pig,” the boy explains. 
“Like a little pig with spines on it.” 


You can probably guess what this 
“spiny” pig actually was. It was a 
porcupine. But did you know the 
word porcupine really means “spiny 
pig”? 

The boy in our story didn’t invent 
the word porcupine—but this word 
does come to us from Roman times. 
Porcus is the Latin word for “pig,” 


or “swine.” Spina means “spine,” or 
“thorn.” Put them together and you 
get porcuspina—“spiny pig.” 

The word traveled from Rome to 
France. When it reached England, it 
changed to our word porcupine. 





Porcus and spina, the two words 
at the root of porcupine, have given 
us two other English words—pork 
and spine. A pig gives us pork, and 
porcus (pig) gave us the word pork. 

But spine has come a long way 
from spina (spine, thorn). We still 
use spine in the “thorny” sense when 
we refer to the spines of a thistle. 
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Your spine, however, is a backbone. 
Spine came to have the meaning of 
“backbone” because the spine of 
many animals is made up of “spiny” 
pieces of bone. 


Word Game 


You wouldn't want to play games 
with a real porcupine, but you can 
have fun playing with the word por- 
cupine. Take a piece of paper and 
see how many English words you 
can form from the letters in the 
word PORCUPINE. 

If you get over 15 words, you're 
SHARP; over 20, and you're 
SHARPER; over 30 words, and 
you're a SHARPY. If you pass the 
50 mark, you're an absolute SHARK! 

(No fair counting plurals, or dif- 
ferent forms of the same word. Slang 
is out, too. Our list of words is in 
the Teacher Edition. ) 


STARRED ¥* WORDS 


Words starred*® in this issue are defined here. 


chasm (KAZ-'m. Pronounce a4 as in 
cat.) Noun. A deep, canyonlike opening 
in the earth. 

curry (CUHR-ih). Noun. A strong- 
flavored spice used in codking. Dishes 
flavored with curry are called curries 
They are especially popular in India 
and other eastern countries. 

gills. Noun. The openings which a 
fish uses for breathing. A fish’s gills are 
usually located near its eyes. 

keel. Noun. Long timbers or meta! 
plates extending along the center of the 
bottom of a ship. 

lock. Noun. In a canal, a closed-off 
water area, with gates at each end. 
As boats pass through these gates, they 
are lowered or raised to the next wate 
level of the canal. 

mortar and pestle (MOR-ter, PEHS- 





. and many more swoon-derful things 
in Judy’s TEEN-TOPICS. It’s just as 
cute as can be... such fun. . . such 
excitement! 12 sparkling monthly issues 
brimful of teener-tricks to keep you right 
up to the absolute minute. You'll love it! 


Judy’s Texn-Tortcs, Dept. J-113, Dennison, 
Framingham, Massachusetts 


1). Nouns. A mortar is a dish or con- 
tainer in which food, powders, drugs. 
etc., are pounded or mashed. A pestle is 
the stick-like tool which is used to 
pound the material in the mortar. 

perch. Noun. A rather small fresh- 
water fish with spiny fins. 

prevailing (pree-VALE-ing)* Adjec- 
tive. When describing winds, it means 
those which are most common in a 
certain area. 

stacks. Noun. 
(chimneys) of ships. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
Beirut (BAY-root). 
Pinocchio (pin-OAK-ee-oh). 
Schuman (SHOO-mahn). 
trachoma (tra-KOH-ma. 
both a’s like the a in ask.) 
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. To spoil or damage greatly. 

. Small, narrow valleys (rhymes with 
dens). 

. The number 52 in Roman numbers. 

. A pastry filled with custard and cov- 
ered with icing. 

. Boy Scouts should do good 

. A male person. 

. This is a part of your foot. 

. The small mark over the letter i. 

. Dined, consumed, 

. Id est (abbrev.). 

. Pronoun meaning “which person.” 

. Female chicken. 

5. Anger. 


Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle in Teacher Edi- 
tion this week; your edition next Week. 
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Answers te Sept. 17 Purzle 


ACROSS: 1-New; 4-Wash.; ; 6-yes; 
T-lge.; 9-F.C.C.; 12-all; ioe 14-gold- 
finch; 17-boot; 18-the; 19-ewe; 20-e’er; 21- 
“aa og '26-Minn.; 27-pen. 

WN: i-nag; 2-E.S.E.; why; 4-was; 5- 
x, Tieach T-lag; 8- lobe; 9-Fri.; 10- 
l-cache; 13-aft; 15-doe; 18-her; 21- 


23-Al; 23-amp.; 24-vie; 25-Ann. 





Perfectly Legal 


Policeman: “Can't you read that 
sign? It says: ‘No Fishing on These 
Grounds’.” 

Fisherman: “Yes, but I'm only fishing 
in the water.” 


William Johnsen, Newsome Park Schoo! 
Newport News, ve 
































broad wings and a 
wide fan-like tail. The 


toil is a bright rusty 

color. 
The bird’s name 
in this 36- 


yourself 2 points for each you get right, Perfect 


score, 72. 


1. Fish eggs. 

4. Mystery bird pictured above is a 

. A book’s name is called a 

3. A small piece. 

. Manager (abbrev.). 

9. Past tense of lead. 
2. — — — Baba and the 40 thieves. 
3. Cats are good at catching these. 

. Part of the mystery bird’s name, which 
distinguishes it from others in same 
family. (Hint: two words. ) 

. Many stores have — — — — signs. 

8. Trouble or fuss. 

. South southeast (abbrev.). 

20. Suffix meaning “a person who does a 
particular thing,” as in pian ~ — — or 
machin — — —. 

. You breathe this. 

23. Opposite of black. 

26. At this place. 

. Half of two. 


DOWN 


. Large rodent. 
2. Wise bird. 
3. “The man tried to — — — out his liv- 
ing by doing odd jobs.” 
. Strike a blow. 
. Titanium (abbrev.). 
. Women just married. 


, 
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...and here’s the living proof » 


Celeste says, 


“Learn touch typing in high school, and 


type your way through college, as I did. It really steps 
up your marks and gets your career off to a flying start. 


Whether or not you go to college, go in for writing, secre- 
tarial or some other work —typing will help you get the 
job and go on to what you most want to do. My Smith- 
Corona portable helped me get started and I couldn't live 


without it now.” 


P os 
CELESTE CARVALHO — 
Hunter College graduate 
now writing script and 
announcing for The Voice 
of America broadcasts 


be sure it’s the world’s fal portable 


The portable thaz gives you 
big machine performance! 


Full size keyboard plus the 
touch and action of an office 
typewriter — for s-m-0-0-t-h 
typing. 

Voted best! In a recent sur- 
vey, typewriter dealers voted 
Smith-Corona the favorite 
portable—by 2 to 1 over any 
other make. 

Easy to buy! Your old type- 
writer may even serve as 
down payment. See PAGE 
GAGE and many other big 
machine features demon- 


strated. 


EXTRA! Now equipped with our 
amazing PAGE GAGE! 


Comes in smart, 
luggage-style 
carrying case! 


AT SMITH-CORONA DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


—AS UTTLE AS $1.25 A WEEK! 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE I NY Canadian factory & offices, Toronto, Ontario. Makers 
also of famous Smith-Corona Office Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons & Carbons 
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BONS -/7 5 FREE / 


NEW, EXCITING 16-PAGE BOOK 








celles 2 ‘CARDS ° ‘1 


7, SAWUAA STUDIOS 


witha 6 Extr 
ie ens or Vane Time 
MORE Yours for selling only 
100 startiin 

boxes, Other exclusive AMAZING 

profit cards & novelties 
Bend postal 
You take NO RISK Sen? nosis! 
for box assortment samples on ap- 
proval. You also get free samples 


easy to-eell personal Christmas cards, stationery, napkins 
1 costs nothing te try. WRITE TODAY. 


PEN-'N-BRUSH, Dopt.SM-8,138 Duane St,W.Y.13,6.Y. 
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CLASS OFFICERS 


Ms Ih Tine, tne ond exntitems. Over 380 do 











of ‘em onlesing in even the 
biggest collections! Get all 
15 of these unusual classics 
for less than le each! Al> 
yours for just cl With 








vREE ~ Ay ‘als. Bw by 
for postage. Empire Sime Ce., Dept. en 


Te ALL DIFFERENT 15¢ 
ye —_-4 
oratives, wana stamps, io bie Sais ise. 


GARCELON STAMP CO., Box 494, Calais, Maine 











GIVEN — Famous Americans Get Eso Fieg 
p 2 me National Parks Set, Presi - 

Set to $5. A Total of 90 Stamps Abso- 
avy Free te © for our d 
United States or For Belections Send 3e 
Postage for 15 of the Al Mentioned Lad 
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Bieme te. he oe ‘ork City. 


Unused Commemorative Stamp Collection! 


Beautiful, strange, Pictorials, Airmails and 
Sets from faraway lands. All unused stamps. 
Only 3¢ with colorful approvals. 


SUNLITE, Sex 1259, Grand Central Sta., N. Y. 17 











i U. S, Commemezative, 
UUTAMP C COMPANY, Little Rock 7, Ark. 
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One for Newspaper Boys 


“Busy boys . . . better boys.” That's 
the slogan on the new U. S. commemo- 
rative which will be issued on October 
4 at Philadelphia, Pa. It pays tribute 
to U. S. newspaper boys. 

The 3-cent stamp shows a boy deliv- 
ering newspapers, a hand holding a 
torch which stands for “Free Enter- 
prise,” and a row of private homes. 


For the first-day cover of the stamp, 
send a self-addressed envelope to the 
Postmaster, Philadelphia, Pa., before 
October 4. You may ask for as many as 
10 first-day covers. Be sure to send a 
money order to cover the cost of each 
first-day cover you request. 


The Women in Armed Services Stamp 


Also shown are two other 3-cent 
commemoratives recently issued. One 
stamp pays tribute to the 40,000 women 
who have answered the call of duty in 
our armed forces. The other marks the 
100th year since the founding of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. It 
shows the modern George Washington 
Memorial Bridge which spans the Hud- 
son River, and a horse and buggy leav- 
ing a wooden, covered bridge of 1852. 





The Pellesies of Maglneslly Pen 


No More Needed 


New Recruit: “Sergeant, is it true 
that old soldiers never die?” 
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81 Multi-Colored 


Flags of the World—only 10¢ with approvals 
KENMORE, MILFORD F-76, N. H. 





EXTRA!!! AMAZING U.S. OFFER 


SCARCE StAurs. NEARLY 100 jeans OLD; 

Mart om ‘oe sen bestery a Rew omen 
nes, evenues; 

bian Exposition Com. —Value 40c, everything ONLY Se 


to new for U. &. 
WAKO A, Bex 2726, rs lant, N.Y. 


DIFF. RUSSIA ~10c 


Fascinating SOVIET RUSSIA collection 

—40 diff. exciting, colorful stamps—only 

10e! Boros lists Sane ineluded 
,ED. 8. SA 


Box 44, Times Square Station, New York 18, N. Y. 


500 frag nih, 


Fa: Lt oeak ew WORLD. 
STAMP SERVICE, Dept. 35 
2046 N. 65 St. Wauwatosa 10, Wis. 


25 INDIA. 


GRANDWEIN STAMP CO., Bex 82K, Bayonne, WJ. 


100 diff. CHINA 
"Kleroen. To APPROVAL BUYERS.” C 
Ges 12, Ook ton Waseda oe a Y. 66, M. ¥. 
U. S. ARMY & NAVY HEROES 
et ~ if sia Civ Givii de Revolution. 


History. 10c with 


pes EE, ternse-co-tetes, WV. 
BADGER STAMP. 





























~roeeneres RENT STAMPS 


+» Dept. K, Milwaukee 3, Wise. 
A-Z PACKET 
Abyssinia, 


Afghanistan, Roosevelt. 

Zanzibar, ete. Only 100 te a Applicants. 
LAKEWOOD STAMP CO. 

20308 ORCHARD GROVE AVE., ROCKY RIVER 16, 0. 


3 TRIANGLES — TURKS IS. — FREE! 
Stamp” weird les Lg 
our marvel Lm, ith fine Turks Island $0 
old Tasmenia & Porto Rico, Dead Lands, etc 
FREE to approval buyers for 3c  — — Ta 
POTOMAC STAMP CO., Dept. 600, Washington 15, D. C. 











. Send in Your Jokes 
Send your jokes to: JSA Club, Junior 


Scholastic, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, New York. 


Clean Escape 


Reporter; “I hear you were on the 
fifth floor of the soap factory when it 
caught fire. How did you get out?” 

Hero: “I picked up a bar of soap and 
and came down the lather.” 

Ronald Witt, Palos Park (Ill) Consolidated School 


Look! No Hands! 


Said Mr. Jones to his son as they 
were standing before the armless statue 
of Venus de Milo. “See what happens 
to nail-biters, Junior?” 


Jacqueline Capone, P. B. 229, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


20/20 Vision 
Bob: “Eating carrots is good for the 
eyes.” 
Lloyd: “How can,you prove it?” 
Bob: “Well, I ‘never saw a rabbit 


wearing glasses.” 
odds J. Dus, Plent City, Fis. 


it All Evens Out 


Wife: “John, I think I left the fire 
burning.” 

Husband: “Don't worry. I left the 
water running.” 


Jean M. Young. ee fy 
ie. 


Agricultural Expert 


Betty: “Who is the greatest farmer 
in the world?” 

Bob: “One who is out-standing in his 
field.” 


Judith Ann Row, McCartney School, Campbell, Ohio 


They Burn Me Up 


I'd find my neighbors more attractive 


If they were not so radio-active. 
Virginia Townsend, Cologne (N.J.) SBehool 


Tooth Truth 


Bill: “What do you call the last teeth 
we get?” 


Pete: “False ones.” 
Betty Stephens, South Bide School, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Joke of the Week 


Chad: “Did you hear about the Aus- 
tralian boy who got a new boomerang 
for his birthday?” 

Mac: “Yes, and he had the worst 


time throwing his old one away.” 
Jim Fredrickson, Route 4, Kent, Wash, 





NEW MOVIES 


Tops, don Good. 
i Pair. > Benge your money. 


MMiATHE STORY OF ROBIN 
HOOD (RKO): Walt Disney went to 
England to film this high-spirited ac- 
count of Robin and his merry band in 
its natural settings. The period is the 
same as in nae (See last week's 
Junior Scholastic.) Wicked Prince John 
once more occupies the throne while 
Richard is off to the Crusades. But 
Robin Hood is far less serious. It puts 
its accent on zingy adventure. Richard 
Todd and Joan Rice head the fine Brit- 
ish cast, while handsome Technicolor 


GIRLS! —NEW LOVELY 


KEY- tpi HEART PIN Jexurirucey 


ENGRAVED 


Nothing more to bay 
Sorry. No C.0.D."s 

You'll be delighted 

when you receive your pin. 


TASH ENGRAVING CO. 
487 BROADWAY, DEPT. A-4i, NEW YORK 15, W. Y. 
SMOKE | SIGNALS. “unique, bi-monthly publi- 
cation om the American 
Indians. Tells the story, past and present, in com- 
pact, informative stories and articles—-§1 50 a year, 


THE INDIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, INC. 
fi! Ward Avenue Staten isiand 4, New York 





and lovely old ballads make this a joy 
to see and to hear. 


WHERE'S CHARLEY? (War- 
ner). Comedian Ray Bolger has a field 
day in this gay and tuneful film version 
of his great stage success. He is on the 
screen most of the time, playing both 
Charley, a student at Oxford, and Char- 
ley’s rich aunt from Brazil (“where the 
nuts come from”). The plot keeps him 
busy beating off ardent suitors, but also 
gives him plenty of opportunities to 
sing and dance. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “4 lvory Hunter. ~“vr 
Ivanhoe, “Les Miserables. ~ Dip- 
lomatic Courier. ~The Story of Will 
Rogers. “Story of Robin Hood. 77 
The Winning Team. ~The Quiet Man. 
i Duel at Silver Creek. ~The Crimson 
Pirate. “What Price Glory. “One 
Minute to Zero. #Lure of the Wilder- 
ness, Son of Ali Baba. “Untamed Fron- 
tier. “Glory Alley. “Don't Bother to 
Knock. “Affair in Trinidad. 

Comedy: “Dreamboat. “i Fear- 
less Fagan. Son of Paleface. -v i 
Francis Goes to West Point. Jumping 
Jacks. ~~ Pat and Mike. “Island Res- 
cue. “Lost in Alaska. “Wait "Til the Sun 
Shines, Nellie. 

Musical: “Where's Charley? -v 
Just for You. “The Merry Widow. 
“vl Dream of Jeanie. “Lovely to 
Look At. She's Working Her Way 
Through College. 
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Order the NOVEL 
Mr. Peanut 


Mechanical 


Pencil 


5 pus 


two empty 5c PLANTERS 
SALTED PEANUT BAGS 
or two 5c PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK Peanut 
Bar outside wrappers. 


The super-smart mechanical 
Mr. Peanut pencil is precision- 
made of the finest materials, 
is 5% inches long—in attrac- 
tive colors, and carries an 
extra supply of lead 

and“an eraser inside 

the pencil barrel. 


ORDER IT TODAY 
WRITE TO: 


PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 
Department 56 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 





WHY DO WE SAY... 


"he has something on the ball”. 


—— 


This expression comes from baseball. A 
pitcher who makes a ball do tricks— 
causing it to curve or spin in unusual 


Seuidtmed entd tate eats iesed Whenever you say PLANTERS has something on the 

thing on the ball. Hence, anybody with ball, you’re saying a mouthful—a mouthful of crisp, 

talent “has something on the ball.” ‘tasty peanut nourishment. These plump, selected 
Virginia peanuts are roasted and salted to the peak 
of perfection, And whether it’s at school, at a ball 
game, or during that long interval between lunch and 
dinner, PLANTERS provides that extra energy you 
need, Try these oven-fresh snacks, as well as Planters 
Jumbo Block Peanut Bar and Peanut Butter. 
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Directly from the automotive industry springs the vast 
motor-transport business that provides employment to 
9 million workers. One out of seven persons employed in 
the U.S. A. works for a motor-transport industry. 


MOTOR BUSES give us economical transportation to 
all points in the nation. Passenger convenience, comfort, 
and safety are the first considerations in the operation of 
the modern bus lines. Approximately 189,100 common- 
carrier motor buses operate in the United States, carry- 
ing 11,752,893,000 passengers annually. More than 
97,000 school buses carry 5,720,000 children daily. 
Buses provide employment for 198,445 drivers, main- 
tenance men, terminal employees, office workers, gener- 
al officers, and supervisors. What bus lines operate in 
your community and what provisions do they make for 
the convenience, comfort, and safety of passengers? 


TAXICABS ... Approximately 79,001 taxicabs operate 
in the nation, carrying 1,667,844,620 passengers annual- 
ly. About 110,000 to 120,000 drivers are employed and 
many more persons work in service shops and executive 
offices. How many cabs run in your community? Are 
they privately-owned or company-operated? 


BUSINESSES RELATED TO MOTOR TRANSPORT 


ROAD BUILDING has made great progress in the 
United States during the past thirty years. Today we 
have the world’s most extensive highway system — 
1,617,000 miles of surfaced rural roads. This vast project 
generates thousands of jobs for workers, engineers, sur- 
veyors, drivers, and others. What roads lead from your 
community? How do road building and maintenance 
affect employment of members of your family? 
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1 Including parts and tires. ¢ 
stampings and electrical equipment, raw 


THE TRUCKING INDUSTRY is tremendously impor- 
tant in our economic picture, There are 8,637,969 trucks 
registered in the United States, which provide jobs for 
5,138,000 employees . . . including drivers as well as 
persons who service the trucks and work in the business 
offices of trucking companies. 

These figures, however, give a very limited idea of 
the scope of the industry for it serves practically all 
businesses and industries. Therefore, it contributes wide- 
ly to employment and income throughout the nation. 

Food industries (milk, meat, fish, bread, fruits, and 
vegetables) use trucks extensively in delivering their 
products. The petroleum industry operates approxi- 
mately 200,000 motor-tank units. Some of the other 
large users of trucks are railroad, lumber, mine, and 
quarry companies. Just visualize all the varied products 
available to your family because of truck transport. A 
quick review of the trucks operated in your community 
will indicate their universal use. 


(Advertisement 


Estimated employment engaged in manufacturing batteries 


materials 


automobile 


and in taxicab, insurance and financing services 


MANY SMALL BUSINESSES are connected with sales 
and servicing of motor vehicles. They in turn create jobs 
and income for thousands of workers. There are 43,999 
dealers selling new cars and 16,874 selling used cars only. 
More than 250,000 service stations and other retail out- 
lets distribute petroleum products, No one knows exact- 
ly how many thousands more of such businesses there 
are: automobile finance and insurance companies; ga- 
rages and parking lots; shops that service, repair, paint, 
and wash motor vehicles, Estimate how many of your 
neighbors are earning a living through such activities. 


ENTERPRISES of untold numbers depend upon motor- 
ists for income: hotels, motels, tourist homes, trailer 
parks, restaurants, roadside stands, golf links, vacation 
resorts, drive-in theatres. Here is something about 
which we know nothing definite, yet the combined in- 
come of such enterprises represents billions of dollars. 
What enterprises of this type are in your community? 
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Sewices of Motor Vehicles to the “farm 


Services of motor vehicles to the farm further the tre- 
mendous job of raising food for our present 151,000,000 
population. Not only are they important in supplying 
power and mobility, but they cut production costs and 
permit efficient management, 


TRACTORS are the farmer's “work horses.” They are 
used in every phase of crop raising . .. preparation of 
the soil, cultivation, and harvesting. So important have 
they become that there are 3,550,000 tractors at work 
on American farms, One-man machines, such as illus- 
trated, perform multiple operations in a fraction of the 
time formerly required, Thus they relieve drudgery and 
make farming an interesting vocation to those with the 
equipment and training to farm scientifically. In addi- 
tion, they release tens of thousands of workers needed 
for industrial jobs. 

TRUCKS perform essential farm work also. Farmers 
own 2,200,000 farm trucks. more than one-fourth of 
those in the entire nation. 


They are used for haulage on the farm . . . transport- 


Cultivating 


Delivering milk 


ing workers, spreading lime and fertilizer, hauling 
produce from the field. Efficient haulage to market 
widens the farmer's market. Trucks transport speedily 
perishable milk, tender fruits, and vegetables. Livestock 
is trucked to packing houses in prime condition. Trucks 
also haul from town such farm supplies as seeds, fer- 
tilizer, implements and home supplies, such as 
furniture, washing machine, refrigerator, and other 
equipment for convenient living. 


AUTOMOBILES are needed on the farm even more 
than in the city. They relieve the farm family of isola- 
tion and permit regular attendance at school and church, 
as well as attendance at instructive meetings, such as 
home demonstration, 4-H club, and farm demonstration. 
These are the personal uses, but business claims 67 per 
cent of the farm-car mileage. The farmer fetches repair 
parts needed in a hurry for farm equipment: calls on his 
lawyer, the tax collector, or insurance agent; delivers 
butter, eggs. or fruit to homes in town. No wonder more 
than 5.800.000 automobiles are owned by farmers. 


Supplies from town 


Serices of Motor Vehicles to the Home 


YOUR COMMUNITY is protected day and night by 
police-patrol cars and fire-fighting equipment. For sani- 
tation, garbage trucks collect refuse regularly and street 
cleaning equipment flushes and sweeps the streets. 
Transportation is afforded by taxis and motor buses, For 
health protection, doctors call at homes in their cars; 
and ambulances make hospital service immediately 
available in case of emergency. Many communities have 
automotive units for X-ray, dental service, eye care, can- 
cer and tuberculosis clinics. The school bus and motor- 
ized library have long served educational needs, but 
now there are mobile units for teaching homemaking 
and shop work, Others serving your community are 
mail delivery, telephone maintenance, road building. 


YOUR HOME ... All building supplies and equip- 


ment are hauled by trucks as are furniture, bedding, and 


Delivering mail 


Home delivery 


other supplies. Local stores send you groceries, fresh 
fruits, vegetables, meat, milk. Dry goods and clothing 
stores, coal and fuel oil companies all deliver needed 
supplies to your home by truck. 


YOU, your family, and your neighbors use the automo- 
bile constantly in your daily lives. There are more than 
) million cars in the United States, approximately one 
for every four persons. How do we use them? About 
59 per cent of city-driver trips are for earning a living: 
8 per cent are for going to church, to school, to the doc- 
tor or dentist, to meetings: 15 per cent are for shopping: 
18 per cent are for social and recreational purposes. 
Family cars are used also to move trailer coaches which 
serve as mobile homes for more than 1,700,000 people 
in the U. S. A. Can you imagine a day in your life 
without motor vehicles? 


Fun for everyone 


Prepared by BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES in cooperation with the re- 


(Sixth Edition 
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search facilities of Automobile Manufacturers Association, Detroit, Michigan 
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“MNHE CITY OF YORK,” our airborne 

. yacht, accommodated 39 passen 
gers and crew. She had a promenade 
deck with a cocktail bar, and main 
deck. We took off from Southampton to 
South Africa, dropping out of the sky 
for visits enroute! 

The plane flew low fertile 
French meadows and rugged Corsica 
before we settled quietly down on the 
Mediterranean at Port Augusta. At 
Luxor, Egypt, our next stop, the tem 
perature was hotter—98 degrees, the air 
hot, dusty, and lifeless. 

Several of us hired victorias and 
drove out to the Temple of Karnak. 
The reins of our black Egyptian horses 
were decorated with a row of 
bells. These rang gaily as we drove 
along. The visit to the chapel of Sekh- 
met, the cat-faced goddess of disease, 
stands out as one of the high spots of 
this trip. Into a cave-like enclosure in 
the temple of Ptah we went, marshaled 
by Abdul, our guide, and advanced 
slowly, following his flashlight. Sudden- 
ly, just ahead of uc, the black statue 
of the dread goddess with the feline 
head appeared in the candle’s rays! 

The next day we flew for miles over 
the Egyptian Desert. Finally we came 
in sight of the fertile game country of 
Uganda and with the aid of field glasses 
we saw herds of wild elephants. Late 
in the afternoon our plane settled down 
on Lake Victoria. After the parched 
Egyptian Desert the rich greenery of 
cactus groves, bamboo, and camphor 
trees growing along the shore refreshed 
us with their dustless splendor. 

Next stop—Zambezi. Within 20 min- 
utes of leaving Port Bell, our pilot 
dipped the wings of the plane to indi- 
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By BETTY FRYE LEACH 


Somerville (Mass.) High School 


cate. that we had just crossed the 
Equator. We flew over miles and miles 
of Kenya brush country, paradise of big 
game hunters. In the early aiternoon 
came the biggest thrill—arrival at Vic 
toria Falls, Southern Rhodesia, In over 
the Devils’ Gorge we flew, looking 
down on the awe-inspiring spectacle of 
the Main Falls 357 feet in depth. 


A Durban rickshaw boy will 
take the tired shopper home. 


From Southern Rhodesia our trail led 
to Johannesburg, the South African city 
which most resembles a North Ameri- 
can metropolis. From there I “safaried” 
to the Kruger National Park. A drive 
followed through Zululand to Natal, 
where I spent a fortnight in Durban. 

Durban—city of contrasts. In front of 
a prosaic Woolworth store a row of 
ornately-decorated rickshaw boys line 
up, waiting for fares. They show great 
ingenuity in the decorations of their 
distinctive headgear, but there are two 
basic parts of the decor which are never 
missing—the horns, symbol of strength, 
and the feathers, symbol of speed. My 
favorite rickshaw boy added three cit 
cles of dead electric light bulbs. 

From Durban with its fascinating In- 
dian Market, beautiful golf club, and 
hundreds of attractive hotels, my route 
lay southward to Cape Town. I boarded 
The Stirling Castle and five days later 
she tied up at her pier in one of the 
most spectacular harbors in the world, 
Cape Town. Table Mountain appeared 
as a backdrop and over to the left pier 
rose the low range of the Hottentot 
Holland Mountains. 

Put Table Mountain on top of your 
“to see” list. From the aerial cable sta- 
tion at the foot of the mountain the 
tourist enters a cable car that moves 
slowly along its wires towards the top 
of the mountain. You gaze down upon 
the South Atlantic, Table Bay, and the 
receding city of Cape Town, or up- 
wards at the high precipices of the 
mountain coming slowly nearer. Just as 
the car reaches its destination the voy- 
ager notices a sign which reads: “Bovril 
is good for that sinking feeling,” a neat 
bit of British advertising! 


Editor's Note: Solent Flying Boats have 
been replaced by B.O.AC.’s new 
Comets, jet planes which carry 45 pas- 
sengers from London to Africa at 490 
miles an hour. Constellations are also 
on this run, 


Enter the Scholastic Teacher Travel Story and Photo Awards! 


$550 in prizes plus a top award of a Royal DeLuxe Portable for 
the best travel story of the year. Deadline for both Awards— 
December 1, 1952. Travel Story Awards: Entries 750 to 1,000 
words on your favorite winter or summer vacation accepted from 
teachers, school administrators, and librarians. First five awards, 


$30; second five awards 


$15; third ten awards, $5. First and 


second-award stories published in Scholastic Teacher. 


Travec Photo Awards: Black-and-white glossy prints; minimum 
size, 5 x 7 inches. Photos must have reader-appeal. Five classifi- 
cations: (1) United States; (2) Canada, Alaska, Hawaii; (3) 
Europe, Africa; (4) South and Central America, Caribbean; 
(5) Near and Far East. Awards for each classification: Ist, $30; 


2nd, $15; 3rd, $5. 


Send to: Travel Editor, Scholastic Teacher, 351 Fourth Ave., 


N. Y. C, 10. 





Now you can make low-cost sound movies 


Here is the long-awaited Filmosound 202, the 16mm 
Bell & Howell recording projector that lets you make 
sound movies without professional experience or costly 
equipment, project any 16mm film, silent or sound. 

Now you can make your own sound movies... add 


sound to old silent films... or a second sound track to 


old sound movies. And in each case, you can change the 
sound as often as you like! 

If you aren’t already using educational films, the 
Filmosound 202 will give you an entirely new concept 
of the value of such a program. For full information, 
mail the coupon today. 


the sensational, new l6mm 


Filmosound 
99” 


RECORDING PROJECTOR 


Guaranteed for life. During the life of the prod 
uct, any defect in material or workmanship 
will be remedied free (except transportation) 


Record your message right on the film 
as it is being projected onto the screen 
through your Filmosound 202 — and play 
back immediately. Simple controls, fool- 
proof mechanisms make it as easy as talk 
ing on the telephone. 


You buy for life 


when you buy 


Reach every age level with simply a 
change of the message on the magnetic 
sound track. Greatly increases the value 
and usefulness of your school’s film library 

. makes classroom work more interest- 
ing and effective. 


Bell ¢ Howell 


See ee ee ee eee eeaaneaeaaaaanacea es 
Bell & Howell Company, 
7118 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois 
Please send me without cost or obligation 
full information on making low-cost sound 
movies with the new Filmosound 202 
Name 
School 


Address 


City County 





By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE, Brooklyn College 


Smaller and Lighter 


Recent Inventions Promise Radio Improvements 


RE you a trend-watcher? There are 

several to watch in the audio field 
which may eventually reduce tremen- 
dously the bulk and weight and power 
consumption of audio and audio-visual 
devices. Three currently “cooking” are 
the transistor, the output-transformer- 
iess amplifier, and new types of loud- 
speakers. 

The transistor is a revolutionary little 
gadget (its active part is about one 
ten-thousandth of a cubic inch of ger- 
manium) which promises to displace 
the vacuum tube in many applications. 
It also operates on a fantastically small 
amount of electrical power, having no 
need for a glowing filament or red-hot 
cathode. It is rugged instead of fragile, 
long-lived instead of short, and provides 
higher power gain than most vacuum 
tubes. 

A very years 
demonstration of a 


ago I heard a 
radio receiver in 
which some of the tubes had been re- 
placed by transistors. It worked, which 
sufficiently marvelous, but the 
transistors of that day were costly to 
buy (something like $15 each), ca- 
pricious and unpredictable in behavior, 
and noisy operation. I was reminded of 


few 


was 


a receiver I had in pre-broadcasting 
days, built around the first vacuum 
tube I ever saw (a DeForest “Audion”). 
When it worked I was thrilled to hear 
music transmitted by radiotelephone 
from an station 30 miles 
away. (The “amateur” turned out to be 
Westinghouse’s Dr. Frank Conrad, and 
the station's successor became KDKA.) 
The present transistor is a vast im- 
provement over the early version. What 
it will be when it is as old as the ther- 
tube (say 40 years) is some- 
thing I would like to be here to see. 
The output transformer in an ampli- 
fier is one of the parts which takes up 
the most space and weighs the most, 
being made of compactly arranged 
layers of iron and closely wound coils 
of copper. 


amateur’s 


mionic 


It is also one of the worst 
sources of distortion in the amplifier, 
although the last tea years have seen 
almost unbelievable improvements, Re- 
cently the technical people have been 
figuring out new circuits and new de- 
signs for loudspeakers that will make it 
possible to couple the amplifier to the 
loudspeaker without any transformer 
and its limitations. Systems have al- 
ready been described in the technical 


journals. One of them provoked a lively 
series of letters to the editors, asking 
whether the inventors proposed to re- 
design the human ear to improve it to 
the point where it could appreciate this 
new system, and asking how any de- 
signer in his right mind could seriously 
suggest constructing a $700 substitute 
for a $16 output transformer. Granted 
that present designs are experimental 
and expensive and inefficient, this trend 
may become the next big development 
in sound reproduction. 

Last year’s Audio Fair exhibits in- 
cluded the “R-J” enclosures of loud- 
speakers, little larger than the bare 
loudspeakers they enclose. They at- 
tracted a great deal of attention and 
comment because they provide bass re- 
sponse previously unattainable without 
much bulkier boxes or horns. Several 
models are now being produced by 
R-] Audio Products, Inc., 164 Duane 
St., New York 13, N. Y. They are priced 
low in comparison with the conven 
tional larger enclosures and corner 
horns, but not as low as the $20 price 
predicted for another new unit about 
which I know nothing except what | 
read in the papers. 

This other speaker is the invention 
of Dr. Jordan J. Baruch and Henry C. 
Lang, two M. I. T. acoustics experts. 
They showed it at a New York meeting 
of the Radio Club of America last May. 
The New York Times reported that it 
was smal] enough to be carried under 
the arm, and that its performance 
equaled or surpassed that of apparatus 
costing many times as much. The in- 
ventors said that their purpose in de- 
signing this loudspeaker was to provide 
a means for permitting people to enjoy 
the advantages of FM_ broadcasting 
without buying expensive “high fidelity” 
equipment. Major Edwin H. Armstrong, 
imventor of FM, was at the meeting and 
was reported to have endorsed the new 
device with enthusiasm. 

It seems as though the audio-visual 
equipment of the future will make 
present models look as crude 
clumsy as the old-fashioned chuffing 
steam engine. No cumbersome 
power supply, no rows of blistering hot 
and fragile vacuum tubes, and a loud- 
speaker that will surpass the human 
vocal apparatus in the range of sounds 
it can produce without taking up much 
more space. 


more 


RCA Photo 
Tiny transistor subs for a radio tube. 


Sound Advice 


Get your request in now for the Aug, 
Sept. Audio Record. It contains an up-to- 
date illustrated guide to all tape and disc 
recorders. A postcard to Audio Devices, 
Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., brings you Audio Record tree regu- 
larly. Two other audio newsletters are tree 
on request: Magnecord, trom Magnecord, 
Inc., 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, 
Ill.; and Ekotopics, from Webster Electric 
Co., Racine, Wis. 

For another helpful newsletter—Opaque 
Projection Practices—send a request card to 
Charles Beseler Co., 60 Badger Ave., New 
ark 8, N. J. 


New Magnetic Recorder-projectors 


Add to your list of I6mm magnetic 
recorder-projectors the new De Vry, and 
the Victor “Magnesound” attachment which 
makes any Victor I6mm sound projector 
a magnetic recorder-projector. The Mag- 
nesound unit sells for only $175. For more 
write: De Vry Corp., 111 
Ave., Chicago 14, IIL, and/or 
Animatograph Davenport 


information 
Armitage 
Victor 
lowa. 
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No More Blind Storage for RCA Victor 
Records 


Have you noticed the new RCA Victor 
record envelope? It has a stiff’ spine like 
a book with title and performer's name on 
it. Murray for RCA! 


Lightweight Overhead Projector 


If you have ever used an overhead pro- 
jector, you know how handy it is. You sit 
at your desk facing your class, place the 
slide or other transparency on the stage 
of the instrument on your desk, point to 
details with your pencil, and the image ap- 
pears on the screen above and behind you, 
The Charles Beseler Company of Newark, 
N. J., has introduced the “Junior Vu- 
Graph,” a portable (23 lbs.) overhead pro- 
jector with a full 7” x 7” projection stage 
39” x 39” (at a dis- 
tance of six feet from projector to screen) 
to 98” x 98” (at a distance of 15 ft.). 
Blower-cooled 500-watt lamp makes dark- 
ening the room unnecessary under most 
conditions. Mercury switch for silent opera- 
tion. 


giving screen images 
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VISUALLY YOURS 


Around the World 


on Film 


By VERA FALCONER 
Audio-visual editor 


RAVEL agencies of many countries 

have fine films introducing you to 
their lands. They generally concentrate 
on tourist attractions and the pictur- 
esque. However, some of these films can 
be most useful in schools. 

Availability is definitely a problem. 
Many are offered on free loan, others for 
rental. Most travel bureaus have a lim- 
ited number of prints. Make booking 
requests early. 

The Australian News and Informa- 
tion Bureau (636 Fifth Ave., N. Y.) 
offers a comparatively large catalogue 
of films for rental. Among their most 
recent releases several are excellent for 
school use. Advance Australia (20 
min.) emphasizes the people and how 
their industry, self-reliance, and cour- 
age overcame natural difficulties. Au- 
stralia, Land of Everchange (10 min., 
color) reviews briefly and _ briskly 
the continent's great variety. North 
to the Sun (10 min.) surveys the little 
known tropical Atherton Tableland and 
Cairns area of Queensland. Coral Won- 
derland (30 min., color) is a delightful, 
beautiful picture of the fabulous coral 
reefs and their denizens. Underwater 
scenes and one unique sequence on 
turtles—with many close-ups. 


Wide Canadian Selection 


The Canadian Travel Film Library 
(1270 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 20) has quite 
a long list available on loan. These are 
definitely tourist-based and while avail- 
able to schools are booked to adult 
audiences first. Newest: Fundy Holiday 
(11 min., color or b&w) — Canada’s 
newest National Park; Nowa Scotia Holl- 
iday (15 min., color) tour of this 
province; emphasis on tourist attrac- 
tions; This World of Ours: Prince Ed- 
ward Island (12 min., color )—consider- 
able information on industries, geog 
raphy, towns; West Coast Playground 
(11 min., color)—scenic beauty, cities, 
coast trip on Princess liner; Your Forest 
Heritage (18 min., color)—survey of 
Canada’s vast forest areas, their vaca- 
tion possibilities and commercial values. 

British Information Services (30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20) offers 
many travel films. Two newest are: 
Green Girdle (10 min., color)—park 
and recreational areas near London; 
The Falkland Islands (10 min., color)— 


climate, government, sheep industry; 
good school material. 

The German Tourist Information Of- 
fice (11 West 42nd St., N. Y. 36) has 
several films, most with German com- 
mentary. Bavarian Forest (12 min.)— 
forests, villages, woodcarving, glass 
blowing, pewter casting, farms and 
their activities. Good school material. 
English commentary. Munich (15 min., 
German) —delightful tour of city seen 
through eyes of an American student. 
Bavarian Alps (15 min., German)— 
mountain area and people. Singendes 
Deutschland (16 min.)—German life to 
delightfully sung folk songs. Charm- 
ing idea, well executed. 

Yugoslav Films (Yugoslav Informa- 
tion Center, 816 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 21) 
offers a few with English commentary. 
Down the Dalmation Coast (10 min., 
color)—a pleasant sail. Traditional 
songs. Some data useful to schools. Al- 
pine Winter Sports (10 min.), con- 
testants in the International Competi- 
tion in Yugoslav Alps. Macedonia (15 
min.) and From the Alps to the Adri- 
atic (20 min.) do contain information 
on physical aspects and industries, but 
are heavily loaded with history. 

The Norwegian National Travel Of- 
fice offers several films through Al 
Sherman (1612 Wisconsin Ave., N.W., 
Washington 7, D. C.). Two newest pro- 
vide good school material with unusu- 
ally little tourist-based content. Let’s 
Look at Norway (19 min., color), good 
general survey. Coast from Bergen to 
the Lofoten Islands and central area. 
Fjord Country (10 min., color) views 
several fjords, discusses farms with 
“vertical” farming methods and _ the 
specially bred horses required; con- 
trasts modern techniques and old tradi- 
tions. 

The Finnish National Travel Office 
(41 East 50th St., N. Y. 22) has several 
films. Newest and excellent is Farming 
in Finnish Lapland. (10 min.) Starts 
with Helsinki’s agricultural college and 
proceeds to experimental farms north of 
Arctic Circle. Order early—it will be in 
heavy demand. 

Films of the Nations (62 West 45th 
St., N. Y.) distributes films for a num- 
ber of representative agencies of for- 
eign nations: Belgian Gov't Info. Center, 
Danish Info. Office, Union of South 


Africa Gov't Info. Office, Swiss Nat'l 
Travel Office, French Gov't Tourist 
Office, Netherlands Info. Bureau, 
Swedish Nat'l Travel Office, among oth- 
ers. Their catalogue lists many useful 
films and does provide a central source 
of materials. Newer films are: 

In and Around Amsterdam (10 min., 
color )—rather prosaic tour showing canals, 
guilds, traditional costumes, surrounding 
villages and farms. Useful but unexciting. 

The Dutch Way (13 min.)—eternal 
struggle against the sea and its effect on 
the people. Building and maintenance of 
dikes; Zuider Zee reclamation project. Very 
good. 

Handicrafts of Belgium (11 min., color) 
—wooden-shoe making; Bruges lace mak- 
ers; pottery, glass blowing, etching, etc. 

Let's Look at Switzerland (13 min., 
color )—mountains, farms, major cities, in- 
dustries. Some good school material. 

Meet the Swedes (23 min.)—Sweden’s 
industries, cities, forests, farms, and recrea- 
tions through the activities of the Swedish 
people themselves. Useful. 

Ageless Paris (13 min., color)—is another 
prosaic city tour, showing the usual well 
known streets and buildings. Informational 
to classes knowing nothing of Paris. 

Playgrounds of France (13 min., color) 
--a typically-tourist film, showing the pic- 
turesque and recreational aspects of Brit- 
tany, the French Alps, and the Riviera. 

It has been impossible, of course, to 
cover here all agencies and travel film 
sources. For instance, the Austrian State 
Tourist Dept. (48 East 48th St., N. Y. 
17) offers Winter Paradise and Enjoy 
Holidays in Austria. Turkish Informa- 
tion Office, 444 East 52nd St., New 
York, offers an award-winning film- 
strip, Modern Turkey (with manual) 
and Gulen of Turkey. Royal Greek 
Embassy Information Service (2211 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D. C.) has Return to the Valley (14 
min.); The Corinth Canal (11 min.); 
The Marshall Plan at Work in Greece 
(13 min.), plus a filmstrip Greece 
Throughout the Ages. 

Important points to remember on this 
film type are: (1) They were made 
for tourists, not for schools, even though 
some can be useful in class; just don’t 
be disappointed if such a film gives you 
too little classroom information. (2) If 
you do want to use them, request book- 
ings well in advance, providing two or 
three alternate dates. Happy traveling. 





New VICTROLA Sehoo! Pho 
PLAY ALL SPEEDS LAS 


“Victrola” all-speed Phonograph, 
Model 2£S3. A compact table model 
with its own “Golden Throat” tone 
system. Automatic record changing. 
An excellent model for the classroom. 


“Victrola” all-speed Radio- 
Phonograph Combination, 
Model 2US7. All the advan- 
tages of the all-speed changer 
plus powerful AM radio re- 
ception. Light and easy for 
school children to handle 
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“Victrola” all-speed 

Portable Phonograph, 

Model 2ES38. The perfect school 
phonograph, with an 8-inch speaker for 
finest tone. Easily carried by students from 
room to room, Sturdily constructed. 


Tmks. © *Only RCA Victor makes the ‘‘Victrola’’ Phonograph 
MAIL COUPON NOW FOR FREE BROCHURE 


* 
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EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTOR 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 


How it works 


An ingeniously designed “Siip ON’’ SPINDLE now 
makes it possible to play both large and small hole 
records with equal ease. Merely place the “slip-on” 
spindle over the permanent spindle— press—it’s 
locked in place to play up to fourteen of the 7-inch 
“45” records automatically, or single records manu- 
ally. Remove spindle to play standard 78, or flip 
lever to play 334 rpm records. 


Special advantages to schools 


With RCA Victor’s new “Victrola’’ phonographs, 
schools can now enjoy all the many advantages of 
the “45” system—as well as new playing ease and 
high quality reproduction of 78 and 33's rpm rec- 
ords. Existing 78 rpm records can still be utilized, 
while new record purchases are made of the superior 
45 and 33's rpm records. This conversion to new 
speeds is accomplished economically and without 
obsoleting 78 rpm record libraries. 

Your local RCA Victor dealer will be pleased to demonstrate 
the new “Victrola” phonographs and radio-phonograph com- 


binations. Send coupon below for literature describing the 
complete new RCA Victor line of “Victrola” phonographs. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 108 I 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Please send me descriptive literature on the 
RCA Victor line of new “Victrola’’ Phonographs. 


Name 


School_ 








Street____ 





City 








Text that looks like printed type 
can be produced with a Vari-Typer. 


Introducing our new school journalism 
service. Also the contributing editor, Stan- 
ley Solomon. He knows this field as an 
editor, as graduate of the famous Univer- 
sity of Missouri journalism school, assistant 
at the Journalism Workshop of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and, most 
important, as school newspaper adviser and 
teacher at Nott Terrace H. S., Schenectady, 
N. Y. He invites questions and suggestions 


—Editor 


YO YOU'VE been given responsibility 

for the school newspaper. 

The principal said: “I am asking you 
to take charge. We haven't much money 
so keep the cost down. Of course we 
want an attractive paper. It goes into 
the home.” 

That's quite an order! Here are some 
new wrinkles on how to produce attrac- 
tive school papers at moderate cost. 

In-School Equipment. If your school 
has some type of office machine like 
mimeograph why not explore what can 
be done with this equipment? You'll 
want two useful manuals offered free. 
Write A. B. Dick (5700 Touhy Ave., 
Chicago, Il.) for “How to Publish a 
Mimeo Newspaper” and Eastern Cor- 
poration (Bangor, Maine) for “Intro- 
duction to Office Duplicating and Print- 
ing Processes.” 

For other inexpensive methods of 
turning out a newspaper (and also bul- 
letins and forms of all kinds) you have 
a wide selection of duplicating machines 
to choose from. Many are quite new in 
design. Some differ in how copies are 
made; others in number of copies and 
size of paper. You can get machines 
operated by electricity or by hand. 
You're sure to find one that fits your 
needs. Send inquiries to these compa- 
nies: 


By STANLEY SOLOMON 


Nott Terrace H. S., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Savings, INK 


Hints on how to cut costs of school publications 


Mimeograph (A. B. Dick, 5700 Touhy 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.); Speed-O-Print (1901 
W. Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill.); Ditto 
( Harrison at Oakley, Chicago, Ill. ); Rex-O- 
Gfiph (3727 North Palmer St.. Milwaukee 
12, Wis.); Standard (Standard Duplicating 
Machines Corp., Dept. 150, Everett 49, 
Mass. ). 

Rex-Rotary (19 W. 31 St., N. Y. C.); 
Gestetner (Duplicator Corp., 50 McLean 
Ave., Yonkers 5, N. Y.); Tempo (Milo 
Harding Co., 317 Third Ave., Pittsburgh 
22, Pa.); Hectographia (110 W. 17 St., 
N. Y. C.); Copy-rite (39 Beekman St., 
N. Y. C.); Roneo (145 W. 57 St., N. Y. C.); 
Old Town (750 Pacific St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.); Vivid (10 W. 33 St., N. Y. C.); 
Wolber (39 Beekman St., N. Y. C.); 
Print-O-Matic (Merchandise Mart, Chica- 
go, Ill.); Beck (Beck Duplicator Co., 18 
7. Bk. & FT. Gi? 


Offset Equipment. Do you want pho- 
tos in your paper? If so you won't be 
satisfied with machines so far men- 
tioned. They are limited to typewritten 
work or drawings. 

Another type of duplicator uses the 
process called offset and will print 
everything your local newspaper does— 
photos, drawings, typewriting—any- 
thing. All work can be done in your own 
room or the school office since most off- 
set machines are about the size of a 
mimeograph. Offset equipment can give 
you a professional-looking product at 
minimum cost. For information write 
Addressograph-Multigraph (329 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. C.); Davidson Co. (1046 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 7, Ill.); OZALID 
(General Aniline and Film Corp., John- 
son City, N. Y.); REcessED Offset (A. 
B. Dick Co.). 

Typewriter. New kinds of typewriters 
enable you to produce a smart-looking 
newspaper or yearbook. They will write 
in type that looks like print. Most of 
your typing, however, has to be slow 
to make sure that column edges appear 
even in the newspaper, like the edge of 
this column you're reading. A new elec- 
tric typewriter does this job for you 
without fuss. Your column margins come 
out neat and flush ready to be repro- 
duced. International Business Machines 
(590 Madison Ave., N. Y. C.) makes it. 


Another typewriter does all that and 
more. You don’t have to be content with 
one type design, to which ordinary 
typewriters are limited. In the Vari- 
Typer, no larger than a typewriter and 
about as easy to operate, you can actu- 
ally switch type faces. Imagine being 
able virtually to remove the keys of 
your typewriter and put in whatever 
type suits your fancy! Ralph C. Cox- 
head, Inc. (409 Madison Ave., N. Y. C.) 
will tell you more about the Vari-Typer. 

These new typewriters and offset 
work well together. 

Printing. Many schools print their 
newspapers at local print shops. Costs 
for this kind of printing continue to rise. 
What’s to be done? For one thing you 
might investigate switching to less ex- 
pensive offset or other duplicating sys- 
tem. You don’t have to buy one of the 
machines mentioned to do that. Chances 
are you'll find a firm near you that will 
offset or mimeo your paper at reason- 
able cost. 

If you wish to continue regular print- 
ing, see where you can prune. One big 
eypense is usually engraving. To cut 
your costs for halftone illustrations look 
into plastic engravings. Some makers of 
plastic engraving specialize in mail- 
order business. Their prices are reason- 
able. This economy can be even more 
important for your yearbook. 

Serving as a judge for Columbia 
Scholastic Press Assn. I noted these 
trends: the number of duplicated pa- 
pers winning awards doubled in five 
years; offset papers quadrupled since 
1947. In yearbooks the shift to offset is 
overwhelming. 


Newest arrow in school journalism’s 
quiver is the “newsletter.” Like the 
whistling arrows in Disney's Robin 
Hood, these sleek and slender commu- 
nication shafts fly the news to small 
groups with minimum effort. After look- 
ing at 150 of them this summer, jour- 
nalism workshoppers at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, describe, 
analyze, direct, and praise them in 
Newsletter Digest. 





Segeler, 

Z/@) PROJECTORS MAKE 
~—__ LEARNING MORE INTERESTING 
EFFECTIVE | 


TEACHING MORE 


MASTER VU-GRAPH 


for overhead, daylight, 
transparency projection 


W ith the VU-GRAPH you can face your class in a 
fully lighted room, pacing your lecture for greatest 
audience attention. In addition, you can now gain the 
psychological advantage made possible by the use of 
progressive disclosures, overlays, and actual plastic work- 
ing models. And with the roll attachment, using wax 
crayon, you can write spontaneous notes, or, if 
desired, prepare an entire lecture in advance. 





Special attachments available for projecting 

3% x 4 and 2 x 2 slides and also 35 mm. film 

strips make the MASTER VU-GRAPH the most 

edekely VU-LYTE flexible medium ever devised for graphic presen- 
tation by projected transparencies. 

for projecting opaque moterials 


of instruction 





Maps. diagrams, illustrations, and text can be pro- 
jected in a partially lighted room without need for 
mounting or special holders. The Vacumatic* Platen 
holds single sheets up to 10 x 11 flat without flutter, 
and the Feed-O-Matic* Conveyor 2utomatically’ feeds 
in new copy and ejects the old as the lesson proceeds. 
Without leaving the VU-LYTE, you can direct 
special attention to salient features by the exclusive, 
built-in Pointext Projection Pointer, which throws a 
movable arrow of light on any part of the screen. 
The Beseler VU-LYTE is the most versatile, con- 
venient, and efficient opaque projector ever produced. 





*Patent Pending 
tPatented 
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lo LLARNING 


— aid 


Magnecorder brings unlimited oppor- 
tunity for repetitive study and self im- 
provement. Students record their own 
performance can hear themselves pre- 
cisely as they sound while speaking 
singing or playing an instrument 

Magnecorder adds new student interest 
in studying and learning to study 
Historic broadcasts, plays, concerts, 
all can be brought into 
the classroom for study and discus- 


lectures 
sion. Start an ‘audio library” with 
sound preserved exactly as it was 


originally created 7 


Magnecorder 1s built for professionals, 
yet it is simple to operate and provides 
high fidelity recording at a budget price 


fw) 


eno DE tatty 


The New MagneC ordette for use with 
your sound or public address system. The 
world's lowest priced professional tape re 
conder only $385.00 


Write lor descriptive literature or reter 
te your classified telephone book un- 
der Recorders forademonstration 


, INC., Dept. st-9 


225 W. Ohie S&., Chicago 10, Ill 


Street 


City lene Stote 


worlds most unidely used 
forofessional lafte recouler 


Radio-TV Roundup 


YREETINGS! And now at the begin- 
J ning of the new 
bring you... 


school year we 


NSRG—Join Now! 


First script for school radio producing 
groups that join the National Scholastic 
Radio Guild is in the works. It’s some- 
thing different. We think it’s very ex- 
citing. It's the first of four scripts, all of 
which will be 15-minute full dramati 
zations adapted from outstanding books 
for teen-agers. The scripts will be pre- 
pared especially for high school pro- 
duction by a professional scriptwriter 
NSRG. We. think 
you'll find that this type of production 
will be great fun and will give your 
boys and girls something that is well 
within their abilities. 


commissioned by 


In addition to regular scripts we'll be 
sending you guest scripts, the News- 
letter, and the usual valuable packets 
of information on radio and television. 
The first mailing is in October, so now’s 
the time to send in your membership 
applications. Use the application blank 
below. 


Just Received 
Radio English ($3.60, McGraw-Hill), 


a how-to-do-it school text by three able 
authors: Florence French, William B. 
Levenson of Cleveland’s WBOE, and 
Vera C. Rockwell. Review next month. 

No Chicago School Broadcast Con- 
ference until late next year, writes 
George Jennings. He adds: “Chicago 
(Bd. of Ed.) last week leased the two 
top floors of a 43-story building for ex- 
pansion of the Div. of Radio and Tele- 
| vision. We will have two large produc- 
tion studios and two interview-type stu- 
dios, a film room and film storage space, 
music library, news room, and other 
facilities... 
| television transmitter.” 

Listenables and Lookables, that valu- 
able weekly guide to best programs, 
starts again. $2.50 per year. Address: 


| Leon Hood, 110 Elliot St., Passaic, N. J. 
| 


will also have room for a 


| $10,000 for Your TV Station? 
| 
Benjamin Abrams, president of Emer- 


son Radio, believes that educational 
television stations should be boosted 
by radio-television manufacturers. He's 
backing his belief with cash—$100,000 
of it. Emerson offers a grant of $10,000 
each to the first ten educational stations 
to begin regular television broadcasting. 





Funds will be made available as soon as 
the station goes on the air. 


NAEB Grants-in-Aid 

The National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters announces a series 
of grants-in-aid for content-oriented ra- 
dio and television programs. The grants, 
made possible by the Ford Foundation, 
will be awarded to help produce a series 
in adult education for radio or TV or 
both. Grants will not exceed $7,000 for 
radio, $9,000 for television. It’s too late 
to apply for first-round grants (Sept. 
15), but there will be others. For fur- 
ther information write to NAEB, 119 
Gregory Hall, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, 
Il. 


TV Cometh 

FCC began processing TV station 
applications. Five approved for New 
York’s $4,000,000 State Education TV 
net are: Albany, Buffalo, Rochester, 
Binghamton,’ New York City. One for 
Kansas at Manhattan. Pending are ap- 
plications from California, Florida, 
Texas. 


JCET Aid and Comfort 

It's reliably reported that there is 
some opposition within the FCC to re- 
quests for reserved educational chan- 
nels. Reason given—improperly _pre- 
pared applications. The Joint Commit- 
tee on Educational Television has as 
one of its objectives the “explanation of 
legal procedures required by the FCC 
for the application of a construction 
permit.” If you're considering applying 
for a construction permit you may want 
to call on JCET for help. Address is 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

And, if you're thinking of applying, 
watch the deadline—at present July 1, 
1953. After that reserved channels will 
be thrown wide open to commercial 
interests. —Nancy FAULKNER 


Director 
National Scholastic Radio Guild 
351 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please enroll us in the National Scholastic 
Radio Guild. ($4 fee entitles you to receive 8 
scripts and 4 packets.) 


Nome: 





School: 





Address: 


City: 











4 EASY STEPS 


in presenting Scholastic 
Magazines to your class 


“How do you present our magazines to 
your class?” we asked a teacher whose 
students usually subscribe 100%. 


Here is what she told us — 


1. FIRST, | PUT IN A TENTATIVE ORDER 


On or betore the opening day 
of school, | mail a tentative 
order, ordering one copy tor 
each student in my classes. | 
know I risk nothing in doing 
this because I can adjust my 
order later if any of my stu- 
dents do not wish to subscribe. 
A few days later a package is 
delivered to my classroom con- 
taining a complete set for my 
class, together with a free copy ' 
of the Teacher Edition for my own use. Before talking 
to my class about the magazine, I read my copy of the 
first issue thoroughly. 


el 


2. | DISTRIBUTE COPIES TO MY CLASS 
When class begins, I say to 

my students: “I have here the 

first September issue of a week- 

ly classroom magazine which I 

think we will all want to use 

in class this year. | am going 

to give each of you a copy. This 

is to be the first of 15 issues you 

will receive this term. 
“Let's see how well we like 

this magazine. Just browse 

through your copy for five 

minutes and we'll talk about what you find.” 


3. | DISCUSS THE MAGAZINE WITH MY CLASS 

When they have had a 

chance to get a general idea of 
the contents, I say to my class: 
“I want to call your attention 
to several interesting features 
which we shall come to know 
well this term. I think you will 
find that these features will 
supplement our textbooks and 
make your studies both easier 
to understand and more inter- 
esting. 

“Because the magazine comes out every week, its 
contents are always fresh and up-to-date and you will 
find here material that you cannot get from a textbook.” 
I then discuss some of the main features of the maga- 
zine, explaining how they relate to our class work. 


“Now this magazine is not all work and no play. 
Every issue contains a number of features which are 
included to interest and entertain you. I notice that 
some of you are lingering over the sports. A few of you 
were chuckling over the jokes, and some looked at the 
hobby and movie review sections. 

“The fact is, you're not going to be the only one in 
your family who will enjoy this magazine. By all means 
take it home and let others in your family see it. 


4. | EXPLAIN ABOUT THE COST 

“Some of you may be thinking 
about the cost of subscribing. 
Actually the cost is very little 
per week—less than the cost of 
a package of gum.” 

I announce that if anyone 
doesn't feel able to subscribe, 
he may talk to me in private 
and arrangements will be made. 
In a private conversation | 
point out that it will be a great 
advantage to have his own 
copy. I tell him that he may, however, use my desk copy 
or the library copy, but that unlike other students S 
cannot take the magazine home. I also suggest that he 
and some other student may wish to share the cost of 
a subscription, the two jointly owning the magazine and 
each taking it home on alternate evenings. One or the 
other could be responsible for maintaining the file of 
back copies. 


(~ ~SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET ABOUT SCHOLASTIC- — 


What is the Scholastic organization? 
Who are its editors? What is their 
professional and educational back- 
ground? Who are the nationally 
prominent educators who help shape 
Scholastic’s editorial policy? Read 
the answers, together with a descrip- 
tion of Scholastic’s many special 
services to education in a 16-page 
illustrated booklet, “Meet Scholastic” 
yours for the asking. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send a free copy of “Meet Scholastic.” 


MEET SCHOLASTIC 


0 aS 
ae catia 
Address____ 


eS 
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Opportunity Knocks! 


» 400 high 
each in selected cities and districts 
the Ford Foundation will give fellow- 
ships “to broaden their liberal educa 
tion by travel and study.” Minimum 
$3,000, Programs proposed 
must be non-traditional; no degrees 


school teachers—one 


awards, 


Letters by Students 

Here's an excellent possibility for a 
classroom project! Royal Portable Type 
writer Prize Contest 
Sept. 24 Scholastic weeklies 
offers more than 200 cash prizes and 
portable best letters 
written by junior and senior high school 
students on “What [ think of my home 
town.” Closes November 17. 


announced in 
student 


typewriters for 


Outstanding School 

Freedoms Foundation announces 250 
school awards including 200 all-expense, 
three-day tours to Valley Forge, Inde 
Hall other historic 
shrines in Philadelphia, and to Mount 
Vernon; also 150 comprehensive Free- 
dom Libraries. Awards will go to those 
schools doing an outstanding job of 
teaching fundamentals of the American 
Way of Life. Nominations accepted un 
til November 11. 


papers 


pendence and 


High school news 


may be nominated. For com- 


- 


ae 


@ Uni-way Threading 


forms 


Valley 


details and 
Freedoms 
Forge, Pa 


plete 
write 


nomination 
Foundation, 


Art and Verse 


India offers awards for outstanding 
art and verse by school children. Win 
ning entries from many lands will be 
published in the Children’s Issue of 
Shankar's Weekly, at Christmas. Dead- 
Oct. 31. Send entries airmail to: 
American Embassy, New Delhi, Chil 
Department of 
am €3. 


line 


dren's 


State 


Competition 
Washington 25 
Traveling Educators 

Have 


your 


Then 
photographs 


traveled? 


your 


already 
and/or 
may win awards, See invitation on page 
31-T. Do you want to travel? Then your 
letter on “Why I Want to Go to Eu 
rope” may get you there—all expenses 
paid. See page 10-T. Both awards open 
to teachers 


you 
story 


administrators, librarians. 
Art, Photography, Writing 


Once again creative work by students 
will receive encouragement through the 
national Scholastic awards in art, pho- 
tography, and writing, including jour- 
Watch ow 


for announcements. 


nalism student magazines 


The 
Drama Spot. 


\“q 


A Shakespearean theatre in America? 
Within the next two years, this prom- 
ises to be a reality if plans of Lawrence 
Langner of the Theatre Guild and his 
associates materialize. Already incor 
porated by a special act of the Con 
necticut legislature, the American 
Shakespeare Festival Theatre and Acad 
emy plans to build in southern Fairfield 
County, theatre patterned 
after the Globe of Shakespeare’s day; 
establish a school of acting develop a 
Shakespeare theatre collection relating 
to American productions; 
Shakespearean garden; build a 
Tavern; and Shake 

Festival and Acting company 
performing at the Theatre during the 
summer months and traveling to all 
parts of the United States during bal- 
ance of the year. The sum of $552,000 
will be spent on the project. For more 
information this dramatic 
undertaking, send a_ stamped self- 
addressed envelope to American Shake- 
speare Festival Foundation, P. O. Box 
8, Dept. ST, Westport, Conn., or 23 
West 53rd Street, New York City. 


Conn., a 


create a 
Mer 
maid establish a 


speare 
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SVE School Master 





LOWEST-PRICED 
300-Watt, Blower Cooled 
Dual Purpose Projector 
in the World! 


No other Projector has all these School Master Features: 





@ Fingertip Framing 


@ Filmstrips to Slides in 7 Seconds 


@ Blower Cooling System @ No Parts to Attach or Remove @ Protecto-Film Channel 


ALL THESE ...PLUS OTHER ADVANTAGES 





.. . AT A COST OF LESS THAN $70.00! 





Most 


Greatest projector accessory 
is the Automatic Film 
Rewind Take-Up. 
Exclusive with SVE 
equipment. 


a 
§ 
VJ 


important 
outstanding performance. Self-contained, 


is the School Master's 


School Master 


single-unit condenser system provides bril- 
liant, uniform light distribution. Coated op- 
tics; £/3.5 anastigmat color corrected lens, 


Created by SVE... makers of 
internationally famous Instructor 


and Skyline projectors. Dept. EJ-12 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. [345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14 





5 New Teaching Methods 


(Continued from page 12-T) 


Peter J. Di Napoli, principal of Pub- 
lic School 90 (Bronx, N. Y.) made a 
similar study of 1,200 fifth and seventh 
grade students. Dr. Di Napoli’s conclu- 
sions at the elementary level tend to 
McGill's findings. 
Cookesville (Tenn.) is another school 


support Dr 


which has reached conclusions similas 
to these. Bennington (Vt.) High Schocl 
1937 and has 


had a significant decline in failures. 


abolished homework in 


Arguments will continue Proponents 
and opponents of homework will con 
tinue to marshal thei: 
their points of view. We'd like to hear 
from readers. What do vou think? 


facts to sustain 


5. More Than Debate 
Coaches of debate and speech teach- 
find themselves engulfed by 
Shall panel discussions, town 


ers also 
change. 
meeting 
place debates? 

In December, 1951, at the Chicago 
Convention of the Speec' 
of America, representatives of the vari 
debate 
choose for the 1952-53 season, not the 


programs, and symposia re 


Association 


ous state leagues voted to 
usual single debate topic, but rather a 
whole area for discussion and debate. 
J. Weston Walch of Portland, Maine, 
writes me that the area chosen is: In- 
ternational Organization. Three discus 
sion three debate 
have been selected. For discussion: 
1. What functions should an effective 


organization of nations assume? 2. What 


topics and topics 


have been the weaknesses of past plans 
for world organization? 3. What forms 
of international appear 
practical at this time? For debate: 1. 
Resolved: That the U. S. should with- 
draw from the U. N. 2. Resolved: That 
the Atlantic Pact nations should form 
a federal union. 3. Resolved: That the 
U. S. should take the initiative in form- 
ing a federal union of all the nations. 

After experimenting with 
topics this fall, the Speech Association 
in December, 1952, will select by vote 
the proposition for high school debate 


organization 


these 


for the rest of the school vear. 


CORRECTION 


Monthly Information Sheet, Foreign Af- 
fairs. Highlights, and Newsnotes on Occu- 
pied Areas, listed April 2 as available 
from Division of Public Liaison, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, have been dis- 
continued. The periodical replacing Foreign 
Affairs Highlights is Foreign Policy Briefs, 
available from Supt. of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for $1 This 
Division also has a mailing list for teachers 
to receive free copies of certain Depart- 


(26 issues) 


ment publications. 
-Joun M. PaTTerson 


Acting Chief, Div. of Public Liaison 
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SOUNDMIRROR.. 


Tape Recording 


for schools at its best! 


Rugged - Foolproof - Easy-to-use... 


Soundmirror brings a new dimension to teaching techniques 


Soundmirror makes it easy to put 
tape recording to work in the 
schoolroom. Soundmirror is the 
professional quality tape recorder 
that school people find so easy to 
use. It is engineered both mechan- 
ically and electrically for top- 
grade performance. Soundmirror 
is ruggedly built—designed to give 
trouble-free fidelity reproduction 
with a wide frequency range. 
Foolproof erase control makes 
accidental erasures impossible. 


Check these points of Soundmirrer’s 
leadership: 


ja Simple to use. Single knob contro! opera- 
tion, easy for student or teacher to operate. 

1H Sturdy yet lightweight. Soundmirror weighs 
only 33 pounds yet is exceptionally sturdy. 

j& Exce’‘ent tone quality. Covers a tone range 
equivalent to a fine home radio. Reproduces 
voice and music with exceptional fidelity. 

{4 Engineering leadership. Soundmirror is a 
product of The Brush Development Co., 
leaders in magnetic recording for more than 
10 years. 

| Backed by on-the-job experience. Thov- 
sands of Soundmirrors are ot present in 
schoolroom use. Experience gained from the 
study of these applications is engineered and 
designed into today’s Soundmirrors. 


Find out more about the use of SOUNDMIRROR in schools. 


Mail this coupon TODAY. 





The Brush Develop pany, Dept. 


3405 Perkins Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Please send full information about SOUNDMIRROR. 


Name 
Name of School 
Street 


City 





eG VON\ ETO ey 


Niwocrdls 


They bring true listening enjoyment to millions—through 
the finest in modern sound recording methods and equipment 


.-- including 


for the original sound 


for the master recording 


for 


profession! 


in your 
school recordings 
use the 
tape and discs 
that the 


experts use 








When it comes to the manufacture of 
fine phonograph records, there can be 
no compromise with quality. And you 
can get this same sound perfection in 
your recording work, too — with Audio- 
tape and Audiodiscs. Their superior per- 
formance is the result of more than 12 
years of specialized experience by the 
only company in America devoted solely 
to the manufacture of fine sound record- 
ing media — both tape and discs. 

*Trade Mark 








FREE—A liberal education in sound recording. 


This monthly publication brings you up-to- 
the-minute information on all hn of tape 
and disc recording. A post card will put your 
name on the Audio Record mailing list, with- 
out cost or obligation. 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. ¥ 





Ruth Adams Knight: At St. Bernard Pass 
she seeks facts for Halfway to Heaven. 


Meet the Author 


HREE feet of snow already lay in 

St. Bernard Pass when Ruth Adams 
Knight landed by plane to gather ma- 
terial for her newest book, Halfway to 
Heaven (Whittlesey House). She speed- 
ed her research for fear she would be 
stranded there all winter. 

Halfway to Heaven adds another to 
the long series that has won Miss 
Knight a wide teen-age following: Day 
After Tomorrow, Valiant Comrades, 
Brave Companions, Luck of the Irish, 
It Might Be You. Her latest story for 
girls, Christmas Angel, starts in the De- 
cember American Girl. 

Miss Knight is a part-time farmer 
also. On her 90-acre Woodbury, Conn., 
farm she cans and freezes garden crops 
and raises Irish setters. Somehow she 
also finds time to write. 

“I can’t think until I get my fingers 
on the keys,” she explains. “I am not 
an easy writer. I live every word and 
tear myself to pieces. With fiction, I 
am painstaking, rewriting and editing 
endlessly.” 

Born in Defiance, Ohio, she took the 
usual newspaper path to authordom 
the Toledo (Ohio) Times and New 
York Sun. Miss Knight soon moved into 
radio, writing scripts for Cavalcade of 
America, Death Valley Days, and Dr. 
Christian. She has written two adult 
novels, several non-fiction books. Her 
short story, “What a Darling Little 
Boy,” was included in the O. Henry 


| Collection. 


In Halfway to Heaven she tells the 
story of St. Bernard and the hundreds 
of years of self-sacrifice at the famous 
Alpine monastery. She tells of the Pass 
as travelers know it today. Then she 
recounts the days when Napoleon led 
his army over the Alps and the wonder 
hero-dog Barry saved 47 men lost in 
the snow. Lastly you read of Father 
Droz, Keeper of the St. Bernard Dogs, 
swept away by an avalanche while on 
a rescue mission in 1951. Into the nar- 
rative of this stirring book Miss Knight 
weaves the history of the Hospice and 
the life of the young novices. 





Teachers Make Ivanhoe Guide 


I AST spring we invited readers to 
4 send ideas for a teacher's guide to 
the new film Ivanhoe. Your ideas were 
both many and marvelous. You sent 
photos, sketches, and study outlines. 
Hardy Finch took them—awards win- 
ners and all—and distilled your sugges- 
tions into A Teaching Guide. It is the 
most practical film guide we've seen. 

For a free copy of the Ivanhoe Guide 
send a postcard to Public Relations 
Div., Metro - Goldwyn - Mayer, 1600 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

This guide goes to your local theatre 
owner. He has these same suggestions 
in the M-G-M pressbook. So feel free 
to go to him about cooperation. 


Ivanhoe Unit 


Another bit of Pocketbooks, 
Inc., is bringing out Ivanhoe in a 35- 
cent edition. You and your students can 
obtain it as an October selection of Teen 
Age Book Club. 

Ivanhoe is an exciting, action-filled 
film. Armed with the bright ideas in the 
Guide, you can make a unit on this fa- 
mous novel a happy and_ profitable 
learning experience. 

Sharing the $1,100 awards and hon- 
orable mentions were: 
Sister May Helene, S.N.D., St 

Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

Janet Bassett Johnson Baker, Ph.D., Forest 

Park H. S., Baltimore 7, Md. 

Gilbert Cerda, principal, San Felipe H. S., 

Del Rio, Texas. 
Margaret D. Schaupner 

H. S., Detroit 1, Mich. 
Mrs. Leta Glasier, dir. special education, 

Roosevelt Junior H. S., San Diego, Calif. 
Velma A. Jansen, Oswego, Ore. 

Mrs. Marion S. Bryant, English Dept. head, 

Farmington H. S., Farmington, Me. 
Mary Belle Lees, Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


news: 


Peter H. S., 


Cass Technical 
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Helen Wulkow, George Rogers Clark H. S., 
Hammond, Ind 

Mrs. Margaret Gibson Battle, social studies 
teacher, Baker Junior H. S., Austin 5, 
Texas. 

Clifton B. Worthen, Missoula County H. S., 
Missoula, Mont. 

Samuel Beckoff, English teacher, Long 
Island City H. S., Long Island City, N. Y. 

Mrs. Justine Howard, English teacher, Se- 
wanhaka H. S., Floral Park, N. Y. 

Grace E. Thomas, English teacher, Breed 
Junior H. S., W. Lynn, Mass 

Marion Brader, English teacher, 
Seneca Central, Buffalo 24, N. Y. 

Florence A, Petersen, English teacher, Mc- 
Kinley Junior H. S., Racine, Wis. 

Marie M. Hartmann, Clinton H. S., Clin- 
ton, lowa. 

Ruth Westover, social studies teacher, 
Mount Clemens H. S., Mount Clemens, 
Mich, 

Frances Smith, English teacher, 
River H. S., Wood River, Il. 
Sister Mary Raymond, St. Mary H. S., 

Claremont, N. H. 

Francis W. Lovett, Jr., asst. headmaster, 
Chicago Latin School for Boys, Chicago 
10, Tl. 

Corlie F, Dunster, Shelby, Mont. 

Mrs. Anne B. Probert, English teacher, 
Windher Jr.-Sr. H. S., Windher, Pa, 
Ann Paton, N. Beaver Twp. H. S., Ma- 

honingtown, Pa. 

Mrs. Dorothea M, Thompson, Bristol H. S., 
Bristol, N. H 

Margery M. Pierce, English teacher, Green- 
wich H. S., Greenwich, Conn. 


West 


Wood 





A Message to all our friends on the annual occasion 


of Pewonali Customer Appreciation Month 


NCE again, we ask you to join in celebrating our annual 
Customer Appreciation Month. . 


. symbolized by the 


handclasp of true friendship. 


Through the ages, the handclasp has been the gesture of courtesy 
and hospitality; it is the outward recognition of friendship. 








At Peronal, our friendshin is based upon courtesy: 't is not 


the back-siapping kind but, rather, friendship born of a sincere 
desire to understand and be helpful. 


It has been said, “Men cannot see the trees because of the forest.” 
We are proud to say, “We cannot see the crowd because 
of the individual customer,” 


No man can leave our office without being certain we are 
interested in him and in his individual problems. 











FROM FRIENDSHIP 


different. 


It is this ideal, this spirit of true friendship that makes Personal 


It will continue to be our conviction that no 


making of a loan, no arrangement of financial affairs can replace 
this quality of friendship. 


From this friendship which is true courtesy comes mutual 
faith; our faith in our friends, their faith in us. It is 


our most valued possession, 


Thank you for sharing it with us. 


COMES FAITH 


* 


Over 500 offices in U. $. and Canada. 





THAT LIKES TO SAY YES” 


FINANCE CO. 

















YOURS 


FOR THE ASKING! 


Free kit of materials con- 


taining everything you need 
to start and operate a Teen 


Age Book Club 





UMMER and early fall bulges the 

Bookmobile with so many titles that 
they spill off as we whiz around cor- 
ners. 


Ivy Intrigue, etc., for Adults 
What teacher has not dreamed otf a 
post at an ivy-covered New England 


| college? When Henry Gaunt leaves Co- 


lumbia University to become chairman 


| of the English Department of Wynd- 





To see how easy it is to start and 
operate a Club, mail coupon for 
these free materials: 


1, Dlustrated Manual—contains simple, easy 
directions, 2, TAB News—illustrated review 
of 16 popular titles offered each month. 
3, Sample book. 4, Order Form. 5, Class 
Record Chart—makes record keeping easy, 
shows free dividend books earned, 6, Busi- 
ness Reply Envelope—requires no postage. 
“" MAIL CONVENIENT COUPON TODAY ~ ' 


Teen Age Book Club 

351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. ¥ 
Send without cost or obligation com 

plete materials for starting a Club, in. 
iuding sample book 


Name a 


School 


Address - —— 


City Zone—._ State 


ST920 
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ham College in New England, he finds 


| that all that is ivy isn’t enviable. Jeal- 
| owsies and campus politics occupy the 
| minds of 


faculty members; the new 
president appoints Gaunt dean of the 


| college; and to make life even more 


complicated, Gaunt falls in love with an 
attractive secretary. The reader meets 
some remarkable scholastic characters 
in The Spire, by Gerald Warner Brace 
(W. W. Norton, $3.50), who has taught 
in a number of halls of ivy. 

A rollicking. gay, robust story about 


| an English village preparing for a pag 


eant commemorating its history is 
Dance and Skylark, by John Moore 
(Macmillan, $3). Title comes trom the 
order “Hands to Dance and Skylark” 
used in the Royal Navy during long 
sailing voyages when the captain 
thought his ship's company needed 
some fun and games to liven them up. 

After our disappointment in Hem- 
ingway'’s Across the River and Under 
the Trees, we approached The Old Man 
and the Sea (Scribner's, $3) skeptically. 
However, our doubts disappeared quick- 
lv. We found it engrossing. Don’t miss! 

Nevil Shute (Round the Bend, Pied 
Piper, Pastoral, etc.) knows how to at- 


| tract attention and hold it throughout 
| the entire book. No exception to the 


Shute tradition is The Far Country 
(William Morrow, $3.50), an excellent 
story about Jennifer Morton, an Eng- 


| lish doctor’s daughter who goes to Aus- 


There she D. P. Carl 
Zlinter (a doctor not licensed in Aus- 
tralia) in performing two emergency 
operations, later falls in love with him. 


tralia. assists 


Five Home Runs 

As baseball reaches its annual climax 
publishers smack five beauties to 
bleacher fans, voung and old: From 
A. S. Barnes, The Magnificent Yankees, 
by Tom Meany ($3), an up-to-date 
account of the fabulous team, Casey 
Stengel, Joe DiMaggio, Eddie Lopat, 
Phil Rizutto, and other luminaries; Yogi 
Berra, by Joe Trimble ($2.50), read- 
able, human story about the Yankees’ 
workhorse catcher, selected as _ the 
American League's Most Valuable 


Player for 1951; Butchered Baseball, 
humorous adult cartoon book perpe- 
trated by the authors of Fractured 
French, F.S. Pearson, R. Taylor ($1.50). 

The humorous adventures of a base- 
ball rookie at a Florida training camp 
and on tour are told in Deep Short, by 
Jackson Scholtz (Morrow, $2.50). In 
Money Pitcher, A. R. Thurman (David 
McKay, $2.50) spins the story of a 
rookie pitcher whose teammates be- 
lieve he is a millionaire. 
Science Fiction Zooms 

Don’t forget the new science fiction 
when you recommend books to teen 
agers and adults. These new titles are 
good: Takeoff, by Cyril M. Kornbluth 
(Doubleday, $2.75)—exciting tale about 
a young scientist who unmasks a plot 
connected with the building of a space 
ship in California; Son of the Stars, by 
Kaymond Jones (Winston, $2), involves 
Clonar, boy, from another planet. who 
warns the earth that it will be de- 
stroved; Marooned on Mars, by Lester 
Del Ray (Winston, $2)—adventures of 
17-vear-old Chuck Svenson on Mars; 
Five Against Venus, by Philip Latham 
(Winston, $2), story of an American 
family stranded on the planet Venus; 
and Find the Feathered Serpent, by 
Evan Hunter (Winston, $2), which has 
a time machine taking two Americans 
back to davs of Norsemen and Mayas. 

Meet Galloway Gallegher, the genius 
who invents the most unusual gadgets 
including a robot in Robots Have No 
Tails, by Lewis Padget (Gnome Press, 
$2.75). In City, by Clifford Simak, the 
reader follows a family through 10,000 
years to come (Gnome Press, $2.75). 

Five outstanding science fiction tales, 
including the Izzard and the Membrane, 
by Walter Miller, Jr., are now in Year's 
Best Science Fiction Novels, edited by 
Everett F. Blieler and T. E. Dikty 
(Frederick Fell, $3.50). 

Teen-age Science Fiction Stories, by 
Richard M. Elam, gives amazing variety 
for teen readers (Lantern Press, $2.50). 


Publishers’ Miscellany 


From Merriam-Webster, the diction- 
ary people, we learn that today it re 
quires ten years and $1,300,000 to pro 
duce a new edition of that now-famous 
reference work first issued in 1847... . 
Changes in the schoolbook world: At 
American Book Company, W. W. Liv 
engood, editor-in-chief since 1931, 
moves into the new position of executive 
assistant to President Robie D. Mar- 
riner. New editor-in-chief is Dr. Everett 
T. Calvert, principal, Washington Ele- 
mentary School, Pasadena, Calif. Watch 
McGraw-Hill expand its educational 
offerings with its new school depart 
ment manager, Emerson Brown, who 
comes from Harcourt Brace. 

—Haroy Fincu 





A Word to Teachers 


The Teen Age Book Club— 
What It Can Do for YOUR Students 


OR many reading problems the Teen 

Age Book Club supplies an answer 
to the teacher's prayer. That is why it 
has grown so steadily in the few years 
since its inception. As one who has 
spent a lifetime promoting the reading 
of good books, I can testify that the 
Teen Age Book Club supplies one of 
the most valuable teaching aids ever 
provided to English teachers. 

Following are a few advantages 
teachers report to us. As you read them, 
ask yourself whether they would be 
useful in your own teaching. 


1. More Students 
PAB Club members read an average of 


reading who are 
six books per school year. This is in all 
likelihood considerably more than most 
adults read. We have many reports of 
averages of 12 and more. Students trade 
their favorite books and go to the library 
for more books by authors they discover 
through TAB. Just what you want them 
to do. 


2. Books for various reading levels: As 
look over the list of titles 
month you will see easy, average, and 
challenging books. You will note that 
the Comet and Pocket Jr. titles are by 
authors famous for their ability to write 
for the Pease, Scholz, 
Crampton, Kjelgaard. You will also find 
titles for advanced readers—The Odys- 
sey, Life on Other Worlds, Scarlet 
Letter, etc. Each month we make it a 
point to select offerings ranging from 
easy to challenging, uncomplicated to 
mature 


you each 


early teens 


You will 
#lso find each month books for girls and 
books for that both 
enjoy. You will find books to appeal to 
widely varied interests: horse and dog 


3. Books for many interests 


boy DS. also some 


stories for younger readers: adventure, 
science-fiction, and sports for the boys; 
romance for girls; fiction, how-to-do-its, 
biographies 
growth 
books for everybody. 


classics, mysteries, per 


sonal counsel, and reference 


4. Dependable selections: Every teacher 
wonders whether the books offered will 
be “acceptable.” Let me say that the 
Selection Committee only those 
titles which pass its careful scrutiny. 
Members of committee know 
through long experience what is ac- 


lists 
our 


ceptable to most schools and parents. 


It you wish to see copies of all selec- 
tions in-advance of ordering them, you 
may wish to take advantage of the op- 
portunity to order in advance complete 
sample sets of each month’s selections. 
If you feel that we made a mistake in 
any of our selections, please tell us why 
you think so. 


5. Cultivation of book reading and 
buying: Teachers know that the habits 
established in the teens often persist in 
adult years. When you help boys and 
girls discover the love of book buying 
and reading, you can be reasonably sure 
that they will go on buying and reading 
throughout their lives. And they will 
thank you for it. 


6. Building personal libraries: We all 
know that the person who buys a book 
is likely to read it and keep it. Through 
the Teen Age Book Club you can start 
many boys and girls on the road to per 
sonal libraries. 


7. Promoting taste in reading: Students 
ere confronted every day with trashy 
reading materials. Through the TAB 
Club you can lead them to the greatest 
pleasures to be found in books of real 
merit. 

8. Beyond comics: Teachers and par 
ents both desire to show boys and girls 
that there is a satisfying world of read 
ing beyond the comics. Many teachers 
find that the TAB Club does compete 
successfully with these publications, 


9. Reading ladder: Every student stands 
on a different rung of the reading lad 
der. Through the Teen Age Book Club 
you can provide reading material for 
the child where he is and a ladder of 
other titles leading him upward. Don’t 
worry if some choose Joke Book in 
stead of Moby Dick. Those who giggle 
though the Joke Book will be ready for 
something different and, perhaps, bet- 
ter next month. The important thing is 
to get him or her to read books. 


10. Parents approve: Nothing 
wholehearted parent approval 
than evidence of reading. Parents like 
TAB because it encourages the reading 
of worthwhile books. They are proud 


wins 
more 


By MAX HERZBERG 


Chairman, Selection Committee 


and glad to give their children the 
quarter or 35 cents to buy a book. The 
cost, after all, is less than the cost of a 
Saturday movie. Many parents enjoy 
reading the books, too. 


11. Curriculum adjunct: Most teachers 
prefer to conduct the TAB Club as free 
reading enrichment. Usually they do 
not call for book reports. Of course they 
student discussion of the 
merits of the various books and authors 
just as one does among friends. 


encourage 


12. College preparation: Many studies 
show that the student who reads widely 
and rapidly is more likely to succeed in 
college. Your college-bound students 
can help themselves on the path to 
higher degrees by the good reading pro 
gram available through TAB Club 
Encourage your students to mention in 
the autobiographical section of a col 
lege application the reading they have 
done. 


13. Advantages of bright covers and 
small books: Many teachers tell us that 
the brightly illustrated covers and the 
convenient pocket-size appeal to stu 
dents. Reading looks easier and move 
pleasurable when it comes in this form 
Once students have been won over to 
reading in pocket-size books, they wil] 
turn more readily to the wider range 
of books in hard covers. 


TAB Club 


minimum of 


14. Easy to operate will 


operate with a attention 
by vou. In thousands of classrooms stu 
dents run the Club. Many teachers tell 
us that the keeping of records, making 
out checks or orders, and ac 
quiring an administrative technique is 
all good experience for students. (The 
details of ordering books have 


made even simpler for next year. ) 


money 


been 





+ nena, 

The kit of materials prepared by the 
Teen Age Book Club headquarters stoff 
makes if easy to start a club. This kit 
consists of: 1, Manual on How to Start 
and Conduct a Teen Age Book Club; 2, 
two copies of TAB news listing selections; 
3, sample TAB Club book; 4, Classroom 
Membership Record; 5, Monthly Order 
Form; 6, Business Reply Envelope. Copies 
of this kit and further information can be 
obtained from: The Teen Age Book Club, 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Book Bazaar 


\e 
. 
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One new service for Book Bazaars is 
this new 36x46 inch broadside poster 
in color. Artist Robert McCloskey de- 
signed it so you can put book jack- 
ets on parade poles carried so gaily 
by all members of the family. Book 
Bazacr kit contains new jackets 
supplied by cooperating publishers. 


Have a Book Bazaar This Year 


I AVE a Book Bazaar this year! 

This is what many schools in all 
United States will be 
number of them will hold 
third 
tried this ex 


parts of the 
doing \ 
Book 
tine If you 
cellent 


Bazaars for the second or 
haven't 
opportunity for — stimulating 
reading and book ownership, join the 


thousands of teachers, librarians, stu 
dents, and parents in this great project 

What is a Book Bazaar? A’ Book 
Bazaar is an easily developed plan to 
dramatizing new books and encourag 
ing students and adults to give and 
own and read more books. In a Book 
Bazaar books are exhibited in attractive 
wavs in the 


school under the sponsor 


ship of a teacher, a principal a schoo! 
club, or a 
Bazaars the school benefits by profits 
trom all book orders taken. At Bazaars 
than $280,000 worth ol 


were orde red 


parent group In man 


lust vear more 


bn woks 


Since its beginning three years ago, 
under Scholastic 
Teacher magazine, the American Book 
the American Book 
Publishers Association, the Children’s 
Book Council, and other national or 
ganizations, the Book Bazaar plan has 
been endorsed by 


the sponsorship of 


sellers Association 


educators and book 


sellers as one of the most successful 
devices for school and community par- 
ticipation. Every school that has con 
ducted a Bazaar has been enthusiastic 
Scholastic Teacher has 


many detailed reports of the outstand 


over its results 


ing success of Bazaars in every type ol 
community 

lo help you and vou! school to con 
Scholastic Teacher will 
publish articles about Bazaar activities 


Novem- 


duct a Bazaar 


and new books in its October 
ber, and December 

In addition, Scholastic Teacher has 
developed, exclusively for use of Ba- 


issues 


Use This Convenient Form for Ordering Your Book Bazaar Packet 


Director, BOOK BAZAARS, Scholastic Teacher 


351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me 


PLEASE 
PRINT 
OR 

TYPE 
NAME 
PLAINLY 


Enc'osed is $ 


costs 
NAME 
SCHOOL 
STREET 


TOWN OR CITY 


BOOK BAZAAR pockets 


in payment of printing, handling and mailing 


POSITION 


zaar sponsors, a packet of materials 
that will help you at every step in 
planning and operating a successful 
Book Bazaar. One feature of this year’s 
packet are broadsides (large posters) 
designed by Robert McCloskey, noted 
children’s artist and author. These 
broadsides can be used for exhibits 
Also in the packet is the Book Bazaar 
Manual, “Let’s Have a Book Bazaar,” 
prepared by Scholastic Teacher's book 
editor, Hardy R. Finch. This manual 
is packed full of specific information 
Beginning with such information as 
“How to Begin,” the manual tells just 
how to secure the cooperation of the 
bookseller or book supplier, the parent 
organizations, the principal, the li 
brarian, and others. Then it proceeds 
with 
hibits. 


a plan for organization and ex 

The student 
book-preference blank which has been 
successful in many schools along with 
other 


manual gives a 


devices for attracting attention 
and stimulating reading. On two pages 
of the manual are suggested designs 
for exhibits, followed by many specific 
suggestions for securing effective pub 
licity with sample news stories. 

Included also in this packet are 
large letters, 8% x 11 inches, for a 
spelling BOOK BAZAAR 
colorful book jackets, and one 
copy of a ready-to-use radio script en 
titled “When the Bookworm Turned.” 
The total cost of the entire packet to 
you, including mailing, is $1. 

Send for your useful Book Bazaar 
packet today. Use the handy form at 


left. 


streamer 
many 





Lighten Your Load 


(Continued from page 15-T) 


names, and stress the importance of 
this. If you haven’t made a chart of 
your own, ask a student to make a copy 
for you. After all students have made a 
copy of the chart, you may tell them 
that they will be tested on this some 
time in the future. This procedure will 
help you to learn the names of your 
students faster, also. 


Pupil Poll 


Poll the class on this question: “What 
would you like to get out of this class 
this year besides the credit?” If this is 
presented in the right way, you may 
have some ideas on what the students 
think is important to them. Some teach- 
ers use this as a checklist in addition to 
the items required on the course of 
study, although usually most student 
responses and ideas deal with topics 
already planned for the year. In indi- 
vidual] and fruitful 
work can be done with poll results. For 
example, give the student who wishes 
to learn more about punctuation some 
special books and materials to help him. 


cases, interesting 


How to Study 

In one high school, the first days in 
the English classroom are spent in pre- 
senting and reviewing the wavs and 
means of effective study. Note-taking, 
planning of time, memorizing, and sim 
ilar topics are used. This is followed up 
by application to specific classroom as 
signments. 


Introduce Reading with Old Favorites 

To combat the feeling that students 
do not like reading, ask students to tell 
what books they have enjoyed and to 
point out why they think other students 
would like to read them. Although some 
of the books may not meet with your 
approval, you will find the books rec 
ommended ones that other students will 
want Post 


books on 


a list of student 
the bulletin 


to read. 
recommended 
board. 


Form a Teen Age Book Club 
Explain to the students about the 
Teen Age Book Club. Organize the 


é' 
group and elect a secretary. Distribute 


the club literature and show the sample 
books. Try 
week. 


to secure orders within a 





Memo to: 

Ali English teachers 

Subj: 51st annual NCTE meeting 
Place: Boston, Mass. 

Date: Nov. 27-29 

Headquarters: Statler Hotel 
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Yearbooks That Cost Nothing 


e “Wait till I get in high school!” cried 
little Johnny when he saw big brother's 
yearbook. Who doesn’t want to see his 
own picture among classmates and 
teachers? 

Now though Johnny's only in 6B he 
can have a yearbook of his own. What's 
more, Johnny and his friends from 
other elementary and junior high grades 
get their book free. 

Best of all, Johnny’s school doesn't 
have to spend a red cent. Everything's 
taken care of under a plan of the Na- 
tional Publishing Company of Kansas 
City, Mo., now used by hundreds of 
schools. 

All Johnny’s school must do is ask 
National Publishing to send a special 
supervisor, usually a former teacher, to 
do most of the detail work connected 
with the annual. She spends five days 
with Johnny’s group. Her job is to help 
the teacher and students and solicit ad- 
vertising from nearby businesses. John- 
ny’s regular teacher doesn’t have to 


YAF FILMSTRIPS 


take any time away from her busy job. 
The supervisor brings a manual showing 
easy ways to lay out the pages. 

Johnny and his classmates are per- 
mitted 16 pages for pictures or writing. 
Into these pages go individual pictures 
of all members of the upper grade, 
their teachers and principal, and the 
school itself. Binding the pages is an 
8% x 11 leatherette cover with school 
name stamped in gold. Ten title pages 
inside will tickle Johnny, too, because 
they're in color. Seventy-five books are 
given free. Additional copies cost $1.50. 

Sometimes the company is paid for 
Johnny's vearbook and sometimes it 
isn’t. All depends on how much adver- 
tising their supervisor sells. After $200 
goes for printing everything else is split 
—60 per cent to National Publishing, 
40 per cent to Johnny's school. Many 
classes make enough money to finance 
a class trip. Who said only big brother 
can have a yearbook? 

STANLEY SOLOMON 


WIN AWARDS 


OF SCHOLASTIC’S “TEN BEST — 1952”, 


YAF WINS THREE AWARDS: 


? “CHILDREN OF THE OKIENT” — Six color film- 
strips showing way of life in other lands. Set of six 
filmstrips $30.00; each filmstrip separately $6.00. 


OQ “CHILDREN 07 LATIN AMERICA” — Six color film- 
/T strips designed to give students an understanding 
of life in other lands. Set of six filmstrips $30.00; 


each filmstrip separately $6.00. 


4G} “GOLDEN NATURE BIRD GUIDE” — 112 American 
{1 birds in full color, $16.50 per complete unit. 


These three YAF filmstrips take their place with 


YAF award winners of 1951: 


1. “The Library Series” — Six black and white strips, 


$16.50. 


2. “Children of Early America” — 18 color strips, °° 
$6.00 each; three sets of six, each set $30.00. 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 


18 EAST 41ST STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Use this coupon to request free circular describing YAF amazing offer of Viewlex 
$77.15 projector, yours without charge with purchase of YAF filmstrips. 


Es 


Se 


YAF “A Day Of Thanksgiving” wins 
Freedom Foundation Award. A powerful 
year ‘round film detailing the freedoms 
and privileges enjoyed under the 
American way of life. (1% reels, 
$55.00, available for sale or rent.) 


You may order any of these filmstrip sets, 
“A Day of Thanksgiving’, ‘now with 
privilege of return for full credit if not 
completely satisfied 


DEPT. ST-9 





FREE! NEW 
study 
“prodders”™ 


FOR BOTH “QUICK MINDS”’ 
AND “’PLODDERS”’ 


This 
contains an 4dvertisement 


“From This 


month's ‘Scholastic” 
of ours entitled 
‘Homework’ In Your Physics 
Book Comes the Chrome- 
Work to ‘Dress Up’ Your 
Family Motorcar 

We believe it will help you 
demonstrate the vital im 
portance of such subjects 
as physics by explaining 
how major industrial ad- 
vances often stem directly 
from school texts 

You can have reprints 
without cost or obligation 
by writing 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Department of Public Relations 
Room 11-170-Z, Detroit 2, Mich. 











a 








PROSPECTING FOR 
PETROLEUM 


. an exciting, full-color 
movie on the fascinating 
search for oil. This film tells 
the dynamic story of oil 


*-* 


hunters, from mystics in 
ancient Egypt to scientists 
of modern industry. 

The film is 16 mm., sound, 
and available free of charge 
from: 





Shell Oil Company 
50 West 50 Street 


or 
100 Bush Street 
San Francisco 6, Calif. 
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Teacher Retirement 
(Continued from page 16-T) 


Critical periods, however, have a ten- 
dency to recur in different forms. Many 
proposals have considered by 
Congress in the past year or two for a 
new amendment to the Social Security 
Act to permit coverage of public em- 
ployees who have retirement member- 
ship. It is probable that when Congress 
convenes in January, 1953, some action 
will be taken along this line. The teach- 
ing profession must be alert to new pro- 
posals, must be able to evaluate each 
such proposal, and must have a clear- 
inghouse for information and advice. 
To that end the National Council on 
Teacher Retirement of the National 
Education Association has conducted 
considerable research and has created 
an advisory group of retirement experts 
available to the teaching profession. 
The Council also cooperates with other 
groups of public employees with like 
interests, for in unity there is strength. 


been 


The Council has reached the tenta 
tive conclusion that possibly the satest 
way to preserve good retirement sys- 
tems in the future may be an amend- 
ment to the Social Security Act which 
will be carefully worded so as to pre- 
vent the future destruction of teacher 
retirement systems by Social Security, 
and at the same time to permit the 
extension of Social Security coverage 
to those groups who feel that it would 
constitute an improvement in their old- 


| age protection. Plans to this effect will 


be announced in the fall of 1952 by the 
National Education Association. 

Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance 
has influenced teacher retirement from 
1935 to 1952. In the future the effect 
may be to strengthen teacher retire- 
ment systems or to destroy them. Every 
individual teacher owes a responsibility 
to himself and to his profession to 
keep himself well informed and to use 
his influence toward the improvement 
of teacher retirement and against forces 
that may destroy teacher retirement. 





THE INFLATION MENACE 


Hitting a new high, the latest U. S 
price index rose to 190.8. This means 
that present incomes have half the 
buying power of pre-World War II dol- 
lars (actually .527). For class discus- 
sions of inflation write for two new 
documents free to teachers: 1, Chris- 
tian Responsibility Toward Some Ethi- 
cal Problems in Inflation, Nat'l] Council 
of Churches of Christ, New York 10, 
N. Y.; 2, The People Versus Inflation, 
resource unit from Office of Price Stabi- 
lization, Washington, D. C. 








ALL STEEL 
FILMSTRIP 
CABINET 


MF-6—This roomy, yet compoct 6 
drawer cabinet holds up to 336 
filmstrip cans each in its own com- 
partment . . . each individually in- 
dexed. Drawers are equipped with 
adjustable dividers for desired divi- 
sion widths. 


Write for free catalog. 





apapspcshaeaeatectectectecte at 
Important Films on 


Wb: 


VIRGINIA 





“EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LIFE IN 
WILLIAMSBURG”—a delightful au- 
thentic story of everyday life in the 
locale that gave America freedom. 

“WILLIAMSBURG RESTORED” — 
the fascinating-complete story of 
Virginia’s 250 year old colonial capi- 
tal from early days to present—how 

and why it was restored. 


Each Film in Color 


44 mins.—sound—16 mm. 


Rental $5.00 Sales: Apply 


For information write to: 
Colonial Williamsburg Film 
Distribution Section, Box 548, 


Dept. S, Williamsburg, Va. 





Travel TIPS 


ELCOME BACK! Traveled far this 

summer? So did many Scholastic 
staffers—Junior Scholastic’s editor came 
back with a Scottish glow, straight from 
the windy moors of Scotland. Tourist 
air fares saved her enough time and 
money to lure her to the British Isles 
as’ well as to France and Italy. 

Foreign affairs editor Talmadge spent 
five hours one hundred miles behind the 
Iron Curtain, collecting material for Sen- 
ior Scholastic. (Not our idea of a vaca- 
tion!) Our librarian toured half of Eu- 
rope by car. Looks as fresh now as the 
day she started. No travel fatigue here. 

Beautiful beaches, drifts of roses, and 
tempting New England food on Cape 
Cod drew the most staff 
“U.S.A. vacationers.” 

As for us, we postponed our travels 
till the fall this year and settled down 
to see what’s doing in New York town 
in the summer. Discovered that despite 
all the talked-about humidity, New 
York is still way up on our list for sum- 
mer fun. 


votes from 


Take the ever-changing harbor scene. 
From our perch on the top deck of one 
of the new Staten Island ferries (still 
only five cents a ride) we wel- 
comed three brand-new ocean liners on 
their maiden voyages. 


cool 


Record Run 


Most spectacular was our own S.S. 
United States as she glided down the 
Hudson on July 3rd. Her record 3-day- 
10-hour-20-minute eastward crossing 
crowned her First Lady of the Atlantic. 
Snatching the trans-Atlantic speed blue 
ribbon away from Britain’s Queen Mary 
(held since 1938) didn’t dampen the 
Southampton reception. Ticker-tape cel- 
ebrations royally welcomed the United 
States back into her New York port 
after her record westward crossing. The 
U.S. speeds between New York, South- 
ampton, and Le Havre. 

French Line’s new S.S. Flandre ap- 
peared in port in late July. With her 
name in neon flashed across her stack, 
she’s a typically graceful French ship. 
A three-class ship, the Flandre will run 
between New York, Plymouth, and Le 
Havre, $144 one-way minimum. 

Liner number three was the Maas- 
dam, product of the Holland American 
Line. Like her sister ship, the Ryndam, 
the Maasdam caters to the tourist class 
with a capacity of 832 passengers. For 
die-hard first-classers, there are 39 ac 
commodations. Running between New 
York and Rotterdam, the Maasdam 
stops off at Le Havre and Southampton. 


Minimum rates are $160 one way. 


Grand Total 


Checking with the 
senger 


Transatlantic Pas- 
Conference, we discover these 
three new ocean liners bring the num- 
ber of passenger liners on the Atlantic 
run to a grand total of 57. With a berth 
capacity on these ships way up in the 
thousands, there should be plenty of 
room for Europe-bound customers, if 
reservations are in early enough! 

More ships are on the way, too. The 
Holland American Line plans stil! an 
other liner. Not to be 
Swedien American Line 
new 22,000-ton passe nger vesse | (known 
now aa as “M.S. 273”) for next Octo- 
ber. German lines will enter the picture 
soon, too. 


outdone, the 


On the Rails 
Railway 
places this summer. 
railroads launched a summer economy 
group plan. Three or more adults trav- 
eling together can obtain a 25 per cent 


stations humming 


Fourteen 


were 


reduction on round-trip coach tickets. | 


with 


half 


Children under 12 can travel free, 
an adult, and children under 16, 
fare. This “family plan” fare 
through October 22. 


By the River 
U.N. headquarters on the 
East River may soon rival the Empire 
State for tourist interest. The flat 
topped, glass-block building is now 
fronted with a circular pool fountain. 
A fifty-thousand-dollar fountain 
was donated by school children through 
out the | 
to the U.N. 
Group arrangements to visit the U.N. 
can be made through the 
of Public Information, United Nations, 
New York, N.Y. It’s well worth a tour! 
Sitting in on a Security Council session, 
for example, gives you an opportunity 
to use the “magic” earphone 
hear the speaker in his own language 
or, with a flick of a switch, three other 
languages. 


The new 


and its territories as a gift 


New Deadlines 


Have seen the facts on_ this 
years Travel Story and Photo Awards 
on page 31-T? Note the deadline for 
both is now December 1, 1952. And 


that Royal portable grand prize is 


you 


mighty handy for travelers! Write your | 


favorite vacation story to: Travel Edi- 
tor, Scholastic Teacher, 351 Fourth 

Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Be sure you see the free-trip oppor 
tunities on page 
Marcaret E. McDonavp. 
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Eastern | 


continues | 


fund | 


Department | 


s. You can | 


10-T of this issue, too. | 














you are vitally interested in 


TEMPO CONTROL 


as it applies in your daily teaching 


Now, you can control 
the Tempo and the Beat of all 
your records, with the new 


Sihyllirnadsler 


the Phonograph 
that was 
specifically 
designed for 
TEACHING 
WITH 
RHYTHM 


Model RP-43VC 
$269.95 


The RHYTHMASTER, in addition to playing all your 
33%, 45 and 78 records at their normal speeds, 
is the only phonograph available that allows you to 
play any record at speed which best meets the 
exact requirements ef teacher and pupil! 

The RHYTHMASTER is # complete eetewauans, 
high-fidelity, portable p honograph, des 

use indoors and catdeer Tn A 
up to 1000 persons. it is a triple-duty instrument, 
serving as Phonograph, P.A. System and Radio 
Receiver, (used with your AM or FM tuner). 
Powerful amplifier and speaker afford undistorted 
reproduction of your records and your voice at any 
volume. With microphone plugged in, the instructer 
can superimpose his pS her voice over the selec- 
tien being played, and supplement the record 
with personal comments and instructions. 


R is a sound investment. 
UT'S precise standards and ns 


The ba Hw ¥ 
built to REK 
serve uninterruptedly, day-in and day-out, wi 
maintenance or breakdown. 

Write for free illustrated brochure, which describes 
in detail, the complete line of REK-O-KUT sa 
ment and its application in the Educational id. 


rete _ KUT CO. 


Long Island City 





+) 


Rockete 


B.1.S. 


VISUAL AIDS 


An outstanding selection 
of 35mm film strips, from 
20 to 66 frames. Invalu- 
oble as teaching aids. 
The newest catalogue 
also includes a selection 
of Picture Sets. 


Large 12” x 15” glossy 
reproductions illustrat- 
ing historic and current 
events. Eleven cap- 
tioned panels in each 


set. Ideal for classroom | 





BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


New York 20, N.Y 











Dora V. Smith Introduces 
(Continued from page 11-T) 


grated fashion. Trends up through the 
first year of college seem to favor the 
latter except in the case of special elec- 
tives for gifted pupils or special reme- 
dial programs for the weak. 

Whoever takes the advice of the good 
Dr. Pediwell and looks out of the win- 
dow on life discovers that communica- 
tion is always a two-way process. One 
person speaks and another listens. One 
individual writes and another reads 
what he has written. Suppose a boy dis- 
covers a new writer—new or old that is, 
but unfamiliar to him—about whom he 
is very enthusiastic. Immediately he dis- 
cusses the writer with others either in 
speech or writing. He reads aloud to 
his friends samples of the writer’s work. 
He listens with avidity to what anyone 
else has to say about him. He goes to | 
the library to find more works by the | 
same author. The arts of communica 
tion are seldom used in isolation. Every | 





| speaking act is a listening act for some | 
| body, Every 


bit of writing becomes 
reading material for someone else. 


Heart of the Program 


The English Language Arts, there- | 
fore, puts ideas at the heart of the pro- 
gram, teaching the four interrelated | 
elements of communication as parts of a 
single process. For example. a group of | 
high school juniors recently studied | 
“Back Country America” through the | 
writing of such men and women as| 
Jesse Stuart, Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, 
Alberta Hannum, and Paul Annixter. | 
Their study took them inte the deep 
woods of Maine, the Southern high- | 
lands, the swamps of Florida, the mesas | 
of the Southwest, and the open spaces | 
of Texas. Materials were available to; 
challenge the best readers in the class 
and also to give the weakest reader a | 
chance to contribute something to the 
class. There was need for group plan- | 
ning, for discussion, for oral reports, for | 
dramatization. There were note-taking, | 
informative reading, discovery of how | 
literature can make individual charac- | 
ters come alive, can recreate a_back- 
ground, can use dialect to give a feeling 
for life in a special region of America. 
There was tremendous interest in how | 


|new words come into our language, in 
|the effect of dialect upon communica 


tion from one part of the country to an- 
other. There were written reactions to 
books read and even attempts at writing | 
personal experiences or short stories of 
backwoods places or characters the 
pupils themselves had known. There 
were words to be spelled properly and 
sentences to be clarified and made com- 
plete. The intricacies of lie and lay 
came up constantly as Bugle Ann lay in 





Just Out! 


1952-53 
FREE CATALOG 
OF 
CLASSROOM 
and 
AUDITORIUM FILMS 
including 


120 FREE FILMS! 


Write 
Dept. S-T 











SSOCIATION FILMS, Inc} 


347 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 











front of the hearth or as snow had lain 


New UPA films for Education! 


DESIGN of AMERICAN 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 


16 min., B&W, Your nearest rental source 
(purchase, $80.). Compares and contrasts 
the operation of the “assembly line” kind 
of educational, process with one that is 
tailored to meet the needs of today’s boys 
and girls. Ready now. 


SCHOOL and the COMMUNITY 


14 min., Color, Your nearest rental source 
(purchase, $125.). A cleverly executed rep- 
resentation of the “isolated” school, con- 
trasted with a picture of how school and 
community can work together to improve 


| their educational process. October. 


These films are ideally suited for 
P.T.A. and other school meetings. 
They provide program material that 
is stimulating and thought-provok- 
ing, yet is at the same time enter- 
taining. 


For further information, or to order on-approval 
prints, write: 


Text-Film Dept. e 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 
330 W. 42 St.—N. Y. 36 





ten feet deep for weeks in We Took to 
the Woods. Apostrophes and the punc- 
tuation of conversation proved to be 
special problems in this particular unit. 


Motivating Skills 


The skills in program 
clearly motivated and taught in relation 


such a are 
to use. Their importance becomes the 
more obvious because the communica 
tion of ideas is at stake. Time out for 
consideration — of and - skills 
needed is definitely planned. Volume I 
considers in separate chapters what 
skills 
the chapter on speech and 
that 
the single problem of communication, 
they have many elements in common 

the reflect upon 
experience, to select ideas with a pur 


powers 


these powers and may be. For 


example 
recognizes 


writing as aspects of 


need to observe and 


pose and a reader or listener in mind, 
to organize and present ideas effectively 
wv others. Both require clea thinking, 


c rsonal 


' 


integrity, and disciplined use 
of language 


In the half of the 


emphasis Is upon the divergent skills 


second chapter 


involved in each—the problem of voice 
of oral usage, of personal adjustment to 
in audience as contrasted with the writ 
ing skills of spelling, punctuation, capi 
The 


\ 
chapter also discusses the processes of 


talization, and manuscript form 
speech and writing important in every 
life. Effort is the 
easons back of form and convention 
The rules of parliamentary practice, for 
xample for (1) 


consideration of time; 
(9) 


day made to show 


four 
thing at a 


exist purposes 
Ore 
a fair hearing for all; (3) assurance 
that the will of the majority shall pre- 
and 4) 


t minorities 


vail protection of the rights 
In the preparation of this 
chapter members of the Speech Assn. 


of America were of inestimable help. 


Focus on Ideas 


A look through the 
furthermore 


life 


that language is 


window of 
suggests 
a social instrument as well as a linguistic 
one. It the give-and-take of 
ideas, psychological adjustments to the 
and the social skills 
of human relations. “Language power,” 
the 
thing in the back of one’s head which 
he can he thinks long 

it is the ability to think and to 
ict im the 


involves 


spece h of others 


writes ( OmMIission “is not some- 
remember if 
enough 
right wav at the right mo 
ment, and is developed only through a 
long series of experiences in trying to 
ict in the appropriate way in a similar 
situation.” 

For this reason, the Commission has 
recomime nded the use of broad units of 
instruction with focus upon ideas, to 
which reading, writing. spe:king, and 
listening all contribut in which 
voung people work an! toink and plan 


together with a particular end in view. 


and 


It is obvious that in such a program | 
pupils may find renewed motive for the 
reading of literature, that readers of | 
widely different abilities may find ma- | 
terial which talks a language they can | 
comprehend, and that they may come 
to recognize the peculiar power of lit 
reason of its artistic form, 
te speak to both mind and heart 


erature, by 


Literature 


Three aspects of the program in lit 
erature special 
Volume I: (1) guiding individual read 
ing: (2) bringing literature to 
upon personal and social problems; and 
the study of literature in and for 
itself for personal pleasure and for aes- 
thetic appreciation. In all three areas, 
development of standards of apprecia 


receive emphasis in 
bear 


(3) 


tion, enrichment of experience, and de 
light in reading are 
be sought 


significant ends to 
Emphasis is given to skills 
involved in reading imaginative litera 
ture in all three areas. 

7 he 
lege members, felt strongly that a study 
English or 
should be left 


vears and that preparation for college 


Commission, including its col- 


of the history of American 


literature for college 
should center upon much reading, espe 
cially of prose, demanding a high level 
of maturity in thought, in comprehen 
sion, and in appreciation. Personal re 
action to the ideas expressed should 
give practice in simple, clear, and fluent 
speech and writing, with due attention 
to matters of form and to the organiza 
defined 


tion of ideas around a clearly 
theme 


Mass Communication 


No program in the Language Arts in 
America today can fail to take account 
of the significant part played in our life 
by mass media of communication. In 
an age where the struggle is for the 
minds of men, the development of criti 
cal power to examine what is read or 
heard becomes a major aim of educa- 
tion. Freedom of speech gives equal 
rights to the straight and to the crooked 
thinker, to the bearer of good will and 
to those of malicious intent The schools 
have a responsibility for preparing stu- 
dents for wise use of such media 

We hear much todas 
back to the three R's.” though it would 
be difficult indeed to find a school that 
left Reading, as 


preted by bearers of this slogan, com 


, ‘ 
mou going 


has eve) them inter- 
monly refers to mere accuracy in getting 
the thought 
Accuracy alone is sufficient for the fol 
a Hitler, a Stalin, or a Mus 


solini, who have but to compre hend in 


from the printed page. 


lowers of 
order to obey; but for the citizens of a 


itself 
freedom of speech accuracy of compre 


democ racy which pride Ss upon 


hension is but a first step. Critical ex 
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amination of what is said is of para- 
mount importance. 

The facts indicate that the combined 
number of hours which children and 
young people spend with radio and 
television, with moving pictures, and 
with magazines and newspapers, equals 
the number of hours they spend in 
school. Do they choose wisely? Do they 
find all the values which each otf these 
media has to offer them? Do they rec- 
ognize what is cheap and ephemeral, 
insidious and detrimental to both per- 
sonal and to national life? 

Each of these media is dealt with in 
the report of the 
means to the enjoyment of leisure, as a 
social influence 


Commission as a 


and as a form of art to 
be developed and evaluated according 
to aesthetic Each is used 
constantly in all experiences of the pro 
gram, and each appears as an institution 
in its own right, a powerful instrument 
of mass communication in our day. 
All that is known about the skills of 
listening appears in the report, together 
with what 


standards. 


evidence exists as to best 


methods of teaching them. 


Major Questions Treated 


During the preparation of Volume I 
tue Council office and the directors of 
the study letters from 
teachers throughout the country asking 
what the Commission intended to do 
about grammar, the cur- 
riculum, about minimum essentials, and 
about many other problems. Each of 


received many 


about core 


these major questions became the sub 
ject of a chapter in Part IIL of the vol 
ume. Each was assigned to individuais 
n to groups of individuals who studied 
it thoroughly and wrote the chapter for 
distribution to the The 
then the 
Commission and revised according to 


Commission. 


material was discussed by 


the suggestions of its members. 
Classroom Methods 


One of these is the problem of pupil 
planning; another, the question of mini 
mum requirements. The Commission 
agreed with John Dewey that in any 
program the 
most experienced person in the room is 
the most valuable. It recommends, 
therefore, that the long term goals and 
the broad framework of the program 
which demand social insight, knowledge 
of child development, and appreciation 
of how language power grows shall be 
determined by the teacher or curricu- 
lum maker, and that within such a 
framework pupils be given every pos- 
sible opportunity to plan in terms of 
both immediate needs and deferred 
values. Learning the process of group 
and individual planning the Commis- 


based upon experience, 


sion believes to be an important goal 
of the education of American youth. 
After its careful study of individual 
needs and of individual rates of growth, 
the Commission recognized the impos- 
sibility of setting up minimum stand- 
ards for everyone at any grade level. 


Relation to School 


Another area of debate was the rela- 
tionship of the language arts to the 
total school program. Reading and ex 
pression, the Commission points out, are 
basic tools of learning in all subjects of 
study. Each teacher, therefore, must 
assume responsibility for developing in 
and the 
skills of reading and expression neces- 
sary to continued growth in his particu 
lar field. 


relationship to guidance. It is basic to 


his classroom the vocabulary 


English also bears a_ close 


many extra-curricular activities and 


finds 
connection with them. 


some of its best motivations in 


Core 


One member of the Commission was 
appointed to correspond with all the 
major school systems now making use of 
core curricula and to discover the place 
of English in them. Evidence of trends 
iv difficult to find. Many core programs 
are being instituted vearly; as many are 
being dropped. Enthusiasm for core 
courses runs high among some English 
teachers; discouragement is rife among 
others. 

General conclusions were that where 
the base of a core program is narrow— 
English 
English tends to suffer because 


a mere union of and social 
studies 
personal values are often forgotten in 
pursuit of social problems. However, 
where the base is an analysis of the 
needs of boys and girls as individual 
persons, as members of social groups 
as citizens, and as workers, all aspects 
of the language arts, including litera- 
ture and creative writing, may play a 
vital part. The success of such courses 
seems to depend in large measure upon 
the breadth of training of the teacher 
in both English and social studies, upon 
the absence of coercion on the part of 
administrators, and careful ex 
planation to parents of the nature, the 
purposes, and the specific offerings of 
the program. There is little evidence to 
suggest that skills suffer in a well-taught 
core program. In literature and creative 


upon 


expression, however, there are personal 
values which 
sought or they may be lost. 


must be consciously 


Library 


The relationship of English to the 
library is emphasized in the report. It 
quotes examples of practice under such 
headings as “A Classroom Visits the 
Library” and “A Librarian Visits the 
Classroom.” It furnishes helps for unit 





planning, book reports, and personal 
guidance in reading. Perhaps its high 
point is a description under the heading 
“Fingers and Heads Must Cooperate,” 
of how junior high school note-takers 
were persuaded not to copy the ency- 
clopedia. 


Grammar 


The question which came in most 
frequently to the from 
teachers throughout the country was 
“What shall we do about grammar?” 
We realized that a controversial ques- 
tion like this one could be approached 
only through the route of scholarship 


Commission 


and research. The many studies con- 
sulted, both in linguistics and in meth- 
odology, are listed in the appendix. 
Preparation of this chapter is typical of 
the way the Commission approached 
its problem. An linguist 
asked to prepare a fifteen-page section 
on the English language as a changing 
instrument of communication 


eminent was 


with evi 
dence of what usage is currently ac- 
ceptable at different social levels. A 
classroom teacher known to represent 
a point of view halfway between ex 
tremes was asked to prepare a descrip- 
tion of how necessary grammar can be 
taught in relation to the expression of 
ideas. Still a third writer analyzed the 
points of difficulty peculiar to the Eng 
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lish language in contrast to Latin. The 
three sections were woven into a single 
chapter which was read by every mem- 
ber of the Commission, debated in open 
session, and revised to represent a ma- 
jority opinion of the group. 

The general point of view is that the 
old logically-organized courses in gram- 
mar, beginning with the parts of speech 
and ending with the noun clause, and 
taught without reference to speech and 
writing activities, has been proved both 
in this country and in Britain to have 
little value in the actual improvement 
of expression. For it, the Commission 
would substitute a program, psychologi 
cally in needs revealed in the 
pupil's own speech and writing, to- 
gether with a careful study of current 
usage, of social levels of expression, of 
problems peculiar to English in con- 
trast to Latin, and understanding of the 
positive elements of effective sentence 


based 


structure. 
Tests 


Any program which recognizes lan 
guage as a social and psychological in- 
strument raises for itself many problems 
of evaluation. Part IV deals with these 
problems. It combines with a full con- 
sideration of standardized tests of skill 
in reading, writing, speaking, and lis- 
tening, evidences of growth in apprecia 
tion of literature, in range and maturity 
of reading, in adjustment, in 
guest-host relations, and in all aspects 
of the program for which measures are 


social 


now available. 

All over the country programs 
are demanding new methods of evalu 
ation. Teachers teach what they 
is to be tested by the central office. 
Hence, a vital element in the establish 
ment of any program is the determina 
tion of 
sought. 


new 


know 


gains in terms of the goals 


Bibliography 

An appendix of references provides 
opportunity for the reader to delve into 
sources and to extend his reading on all 
topics dealt with in the volume. In addi- 
tion, it enumerates sources of informa 
tion about books, materials of use with 
slow readers, tests for all phases of the 
program, and innumerable other helps 
for the teacher. 


More to Come 


Volume I is only the first of a series 
of five volumes. It gives the basic plat 
form for curriculum making adopted 
by the Commission, presents an over- 
view of the program, 
crucial issues faced by curriculum mak 
ers. Volumes II and III, which will be 
ready in first draft next fall, will de 
scribe in detail the programs for the 
elementary and secondary schools. Vol 


and discusses 


(Continued on page 55-T) 
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e A panoramic view of American Negro history—including 
major cultural, economic, and political events—is an impor- 
tant new visual aid. This illustrated, 3-color, 20 x 30” scroll 
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People of Our Country,” is a pictorial record, with brief com 
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Kellermann, director, Office of German Public Affairs, from 
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e To acquaint high school students with employment oppor 
tunities for business teachers, use You as a Business Teacher, 
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New York. 
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e A scale model kit that can be assembled into a complete, 
authentic model of a producing oil field is available for social 
studies, grades 5, 6, and 7. Kit includes all essential elements 
of a real oil field—derricks, crew men, wells, tanks, etc.—plus 
a large drawing showing underground strata in which oil is 
found. Also, a 32-page teaching handbook and drawings 
giving instructions for assembling. Models of Industry, Inc., 
will ship Model Oil Field kits postpaid anywhere in U. S. 
for $3.95. (School discounts on quantity orders.) For kits or 
information, write Dept. B, 2804 Tenth Street, Berkeley 2, 
Calif. 
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Films, 65 E. South Water St. 
il 

Life in Great Britain Today color 
films: Scottish Miner, Oxford Student, Brit- 
ish Factory Foreman, Sadler's Wells Bal- 


min., color; Work 


Challenge 

in 

Services, 
Speech: 


12 min., color, 
You Can Take 
color, housing prob- 
Trailer 


min., 
sponsored by 
North 


color, development 


Health; Menu 


for 


Chicago 1, 


sis 
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3 Make Extra Money excrrne new 
A DAY-GLO CHRISTMAS CARDS 


ADS 


SMITA AAA ON | 
Sell 


newest, most daring idea in yeore ing lik 
om... everyone buys: op sight’ wee ee new line 
21 card beauttfal Chr br qoorements gel 
ous, Humorou so Stationer 
fins, ‘Vince Mets PLU sé esis RBs wih 
#0 for$1.00! Rush name f. 


RAMP’ it Persone! Cards aests.on espreval. 


Arrow Greetings 350i erie’ MePtncsote 





Smoke Signals 


Unique, bi-monthly 
American Indians 


publication on the 
Tells the story, past 
and present, in compact, informative 


stories and articles—$1.50 a year 


The Indian Association of America, Inc. 
211 Ward Avenue, Staten Island 4, N. Y. 








READINGS, PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


CATALOGS FREE 


Wetmore Declamation Bureau 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 











_ English—series 


"Wen 
40 


| program for the nation. 
| raised issues, illustrated practices, 
| demonstrated a means of approach to 
|curriculum making whick local groups 
| may find helpful in studying their own 


| curriculum 


English Farm Family, British Mill 
Owner. New March of Time films—about 
20 min. each: Nation's Mental Health; 
Crisis in Iran; Moroccan Outpost; Formosa; 
Tito—Our Ally. College Physics series: 
Uniform Circular Motion; Gasoline En- 
gine; Diesel Engine; Carnot Cycle; Meas- 
urement of Speed of Light; Doppler Effect. 
New This Is America films, about 20 min. 
each: Here Comes the Band; Songs of the 
Campus; Lone Star Roundup; Railroad 
Special Agent. Shorthand Series. First Les- 
son; Typical Lesson; Teaching Marginal 
Reminders; Developing Shorthand Speed; 
Doing Homework, Parts I & I. Text-Film 
Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 
42nd Street, N. Y. 36. 


lerina, 


Filmstrips 


Experiences in Living—series of 6 strips 
for primary grade orientation. Primary Art 
Series—6 color strips. Fundamentals of 
of 6 color strips, upper 
and junior high. Young America 
18 E. 41st Street, N. Y. 17 

Automotive Mechanics—15 strips. Deco- 
rating Series—6 in color. Bridging the Gap 
(two parts) and Seeds of Knowledge—both 
United Nations strips. Text-Film Dept., 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd 
Street, N. Y. 36. 

Cooperative School Plant Planning—100 
frames, color. Audio-Visual Center, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Israe!—62 frames. The Navajos—68 trs 
Yugoslavia—73 frs. Port of New York—76 
frs. Iran—82 frs. All b & w. Life Filmstrips, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 

Learning to Study Series—7 filmstrips. 
Jam Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 

The Teacher and Public Relations—50 
frames. National School Public Relations 
Assn., 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


grades 
Films, 


—VERA FALCONER 





Dora V. Smith Introduces 
(Continued from page 53-T) 


ume IV will deal with the 
in the college, 


curriculum 
and Volume V with the 
kind of preparation required by teach- 
ers who attempt to put such a program 
into practice. 

The National Council of Teachers of 
English has not attempted to create a 
It has merely 
and 


problems and in developing a program 
adapted to the peculiar needs of their 
own communities. If Volume I of the 
series stimulates teachers 
throughout the country to a similar in- 
vestigation in their own school systems, 
it will have successfully performed its 


| function. 


Educational Films 


for classroom use 


about strange and fascinating 


AUSTRALIA 


are available. for rent or purchase 


Send for free catalog of |émm 
subjects in Kodachrome and 
black and white 


Australian News & Information Bureau 


636 Fifth Ave New York 20, N.Y 


2 Outstanding 


RECORD ALBUMS 


of Unusual Interest 


1) MUSIC OF THE WORLD'S PEOPLES; ethnic 
music of: Greece, Eire, Bali, U.S., Japan, Nigeria, 
Arabia, Spain France, Tahiti, Tibet, India, Mada- 
gascar, Iceland eqergrouns notes. P 504 2-12" 
long play records —$11.90 


2) NEGRO FOLK MUSIC OF AFRICA AND 
AMERICA: South Africa, Zanzibar, Sudan, Ethio- 
pia, Nigeria, Eritrea, French Africa, Brazil, Haiti, 
Colombia, Trinidad, Puerto Rico, Cuba, Alabama 
Notes incl. P 500 2-12" long play records—$11.00 


For complete catalogue of folk music of America and 
of many lands, children series SONGS TO GROW 
ON and other records dealing with sorlal studies 
mushe languages, ete 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 


117 West 46th Street New York 36, N. Y. 





SAVE MONEY pigay: 
ON BOOKS = zac 


Special Discounts to Schools and Libraries 
| Make your own selections from the best-sellers of all 
publishers and save money. Our 57th annual bar- 

ain catalog lists 25,000 new books as well as old 
ee including best reading for children of all 
age groups—Fiction, Reference, Science, History, Reli- 
gion, Child Guidance. Fresh stock. Over a million 
teachers, librarians, supervisors and homes have 
used our service since 1895. Send today for 1952 
| free catalog, ‘Bargains in Books.” 


Ask about our specie! ay Goeck Fair Plan 
to raise money without any cash outlay 


| THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 33 
564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago 6, III. 


Take your students to the lands you're 
discussing via . Over 110 Different 


UNITED STATES 
SCENIC FRANCE 
COLOR SLIDES 


rank nne 
eGcy 
Each set in 


Ansco_ color. 
o ¢ let ’ 
Each slide fully titled. 


10< x 2 Mounted | Ser 
COLOR SLIDES NEWFOUNDLAND 
Write today for catalog 
NATIONAL PICTURE SLIDE CO. 
Oept. 25 134 W. 32nd St. New York 1, N. Y. 





: UGAL 
sparkling SWITZERLAND 


Every set 

















FREE SLIDEFILMS 


The Free Slidefilms you need to visualize and 
vitalize teaching are listed, classified and 
indexed in the New, 1952 

EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE SLIDEFILMS 
Authoritative — Comprehensive — Easy to Use 

Available for $4.00 on 3 days approval 
EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 

Dept. ST. Randoiph, Wis. 

















Wid Went? reac 


Can Borrow $50 to $600 


No One to See! No Cosigners Needed! 


JUST RUSH APPLICATION AND 
NOTE BELOW FOR AMOUNT YOU NEED 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 


to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here for a 
Just sign the short application and note below and mail it to us. 


immediate attention! 


Now 


Teacher loans are 





Convenient month- 
made on signature ly instaliments pay 
only — no co-signers, loan out of future 

no endorsers. No mort- earnings. Payments 

gages on car, furniture budgeted to ft your in- 
or personal property. come. Entire ivan can 

School board, friends, be repaid at any time 

merchants, will not and you pay only for 

know you are applying the time you use the 
tor s loan. money —no longer! 


No principal during 
summer vacation 
our salary stops 
during the summer va- 
cation, payments on 
sae stop also. This 
an extra service of 
ial value to teach- 
ers oftered by First Loan 
Compeao 


our request w 


now for any purpose. 
receive 


REASONS WHY MORE AND MORE 
TEACHERS ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


4 The loan is made by 
mall from the pri- 
vacy of your own 
home. You see no 
agents or credit mana- 
gers—only you and we 
know about it. We guar- 
antee strict privacy. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married or single, find out today how you may 
solve your money problem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note below. 
That's all you have to do, We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as they are approved. We guarantee 
satisfaction always. Our fifty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska Banking Depart- 
ment, You ean deal with us in complete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the amount you need 
from the chart below, then rush Application and Note. 


CHOOSE THE PLAN THAT Fits ¥ ¥ ‘OUR BUDGET 
. ~ Loan 12 is 18 
Payments Payments _Payments Pe: ‘ 


$600 | $729 | 8 


ees PAY OLD DEBTS 








Old Reliable Company, 
Over 50 Years of Service. 
Aiton LOAN 
COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG, 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 





~~ . 
AMOUNT 
YOU WANT 
TO BORROW 




















Satovert be ured at 3% per month on loans up to $150. Ii the loan 
interest ic igured ot 3% per month on the first $150 
eed 2! + % per month on thet pert wver $150 oF ont & conem 
a TOP AL di - 2 Le 
cipal belence These setes are ia with the Nebreshe lew. 


PAY INSURANCE 
«sseseeeesssss=2= FOR $50 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ....225..- 


To First Loan Company, Dept. R-151 

410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 

Viease accept my application for a tean Tt t# understood that efter the loan te 
sade T can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 

or cost whatmever s eesccvcccesose | : 

Amount you want to borrow On whet date of month will your 
(inctude present belance, if any) § payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? . « 


The following are sil the debts that I have: 
Full Amount Paying 


i Still Owe | Per Mo. | Address 





Amouit earned 
Age per month 


Number o. months 8 
receive sala ove povecsngresecentanssscessen® 
= ey FILE INFORMATION ‘ONLY —Piesse list below relative information for 
Name and address ur confidential files 
of echeol you teach Name of Relative 
How long with 
present employer 


Previous 


employment Street 


Huehand of wife's Sala 


employment per mente © Name of Relative 


To whom are payments on 


auto made? (Name) . Town Street 


Name of Relative (Relationship) 


Bank you deal with (Name) Town 


Street . DOW Recccceccccesccccesncessecess ee 


Amount you owe benk? § . Menthty payments? 6 

Name of Relative (Relationship) 

What security m hank an? 

List telow OTHER Loen of Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on « loan: Street Town hw 
The ahove statements are made for the Purpo: of ring oan 

that if any loan be completed, the U.S, Mall shail be vegueded as a: agen 


os cup... 

i ‘agree 

s to (Name) (Add.) 

Street 
Address 


oer rent oF real estate 


Sign Full 
payment t (Name) Town 


Name Here 








Purpose of toan eccesnsecceosoces Town 


NOTE Amt Ist pmt. due date Final pmt. due date jate Prin. and Int. pmt.'Mo. pmt. (except final)|Final pmt. equal in any case "| Omaha, Nebraska | 
of loan lin Mo. pmts.' 's 





———— — sy the unpaid principal and int. | Date. 


Agreed rate 3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150 and 2,“ per month on that pert over $150 and not 
9 in excess of $300 and *, of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number 
of interest: of days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. 


In Consideration of « loan made by FIRST LOAN CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated, the undersigned promise to 

pay to said company at ite above office said principal with int it at the above rate until fully paid 

Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment 
und continuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due date for the final payment. 

Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due 
nd payable 

It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 

This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance by the payee at its affice located as shown above. It is understood that if 

the loan is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be promptly returned to the undersigned. 











PERSONAL 
SIGNATURES 
REQUIRED 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR. 
ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY 
1S NOT RECEIVED (if married, both husband and wife mast PERSONALLY sign) 


“<=seeessee=== RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN #*eeeeeneccess 
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Again... one of the most remarkable votes 
of confidence in the history of. American Industry 


’ 1 
_ P . sort a people hav ent te freedom of choice 
—in the polli ng booth, o a e market place— . 


rly the worthy sur omnly the outstandi ing 
attain leadership! For r 37 yea oul aude tees 
ple have ridden on G ov oth r tires than on any 
other kind. Such fete aad public preference 
has been enjoyed by few American companies. 


Again in 1952... as in every single year for the last 37 years 
MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


GOODSYEAR. 





Day of Decision 


HO will be the next President of the United 
States? Will it be Governor Stevenson or Gen- 
eral Eisenhower? That's the big question. . 

All over the world people are watching our election 
with interest. The United States is a big and important 
country. It is a world leader. This means that action 
taken by our country affects the lives of people thou- 
sands of miles away. 

At home most Americans are strong backers of 
either General Eisenhower or Governor Stevenson. 
They believe it is tremendously important to choose 
the right leader for the safety and welfare’ of our 
country. There are big problems at home which must 
be faced and dealt with. There are big problems 
abroad, where the United States is trying to lead the 
way to lasting peace. 

The big day, the day of decision, is November 4. 
Our people will go out to vote. Each voter has an 
equal chance to take his part in running his own gov- 
ernment. It does not matter who he is or what he is. 
He is free to vote as he sees best. 

But we should remember that it is not just a Presi- 
dent and Vice-President we are electing on November 
4. The chart below will show you why. In this election 


we shall choose a Congress. Congress is the branch of 
our Government which makes the laws. It can help or 
hinder the new President in carrying out his plans for 
our country. 

In more than half our states we shall choose new 
governors and legislatures. In thousands of cities, 
towns, and counties we shall choose new’ leaders. 

For twenty years Scholastic Magazines have pub- 
lished during each Presidential campaign a supple- 
ment like this, called America Votes. Its main object 
is to help you students of Amerjca to understand how 
our elections work and what is going on in the cam- 
paigns. In careful comparisons of the platforms and 
candidates, it gives you the facts you need to make up 
your own minds about the election. It helps you to 
understand how the election works and what part you 
can play in it. 

America Votes does not take sides. Its editors lean 
over backward to avoid the slightest favoritism to 
either party. In preparing its contents they have con- 
sulted with representatives of both the Republican and 
the Democratic National Committees. 


Contents copyright, 1952, by Scholastic Corporation. Price of this issue: 
20 cents. Additional copies may be purchased from Scholastic Magarines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


THE PRESIDENT and VICE-PRESIDENT 
(by Electors of the 48 States) 
for 4-year terms 





THE CONGRESS 


HOUSE 
OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 
435 members 
for 2-year terms 


THE 
SENATE 


for 6-year terms; 


to fill vacancies 


3 additional Senators 


32 of the 96 members 





30 to be elected for 
varying terms of 


Lieutenant Governors, 
judges, and other 


GOVERNORS 
LEGISLATURES 


About 7500 members, 
all of two houses, 
except Nebraska (one); 
some for 2-, some for 
4-year terms 


2-4 years; some 


state officials 





CITY, TOWN, and COUNTY OFFICIALS 
(about 200,000) 


Including mayors, commissioners, clerks, sheriffs, 
judges, councilmen, aldermen, selectmen, members 
of boards of education, etc., for varying terms 





An Informed Electorate 


The Electrical Industry Serves Democracy 


On Election Day, November 4th, the 
democratic ideal of a well-informed clec- 
torate choosing the candidates of their 
own choice will be nearer realization than 
at any other time in history. The con- 
ventions of the two major parties this 
last July were attended,, via television, 
by 60,000,000 people. Since that time, 
an even larger number of voters have 
been able to see and hear General Visen- 
hower and Governor Stevenson, the 
candidates for the Presidency. Not since 
the early years of our country Wave we 
come so close to government of and by 
the people. 


The Late 1700's 


When the United States was a nation of 


4,000,000 people, all living along the 
Eastern seaboard, the voters knew well 
the candidates for office and the issues 
they represented. Then too, the ferment 
of the Revolution and the problems of a 
new country stirred emotions and ##- 
terest to unusual heights. The ideal of our 
government's being a town meeting en 
a national scale was not impossible. 

As the United States grew, however, 
and as settlers moved westward, first 
across the Alleghanies and later the 
Rockies, our country became so vast and 
our numbers so great that the national 
government became more and more re- 
mote from the people it represented, 


The Late 1800's 


By the late 1800's, when our country 
stretched from the Atlantic to the Pacitic 
and we had become a nation of over 
60,000,000 people, the voters were al- 
most completely out of touch with their 
President and Congress. In the election 
of 1892, when the electrical industry was 
in its infancy and General Electric was 
just beginning, the voting public knew 
very little of the candidates for office, 
their campaigns, or the conventions which 
had selected them. 

The large metropolitan newspapers 
gave fairly extensive coverage to the 
political conventions of that year and to 
the campaigns which followed them, but 
the readers of the papers in the smaller 
cities had to gather their information 
from a few columns of small type. And 
the millions who lived in towns and rural 
areas who had fo depend on weekly papers 
for their news knew even less about 
whom and what they were voting for, 


Politics — 1892 


In following the reports of the 1892 
political conventions, the reader finds 
that politics has changed very little 
over the years. Change names and dates, 
and the conventions then and now are 
strikingly similar. The Republicans met 


in Minneapolis early in June. Harrison," 


just completing his first term as Presi- 
dent, and Blaine were the leading con- 
tenders for the Presidential nomination, 
Harrison controlled the convention ma- 
chinery including the all-important Cre- 
dentials Committee. The opposition 
charged that his strength lay entirely in 
those states which always went Re- 
publican or which never went Republi- 
can, while their man’s strength lay in 
the doubtful states whose vores would 
decide the election. Since there were 
several comested delegations, particularly 
from the South, the first three days were 
spent reviewing their claims for being 
seated, The nomination was really de- 
cided on Thursday morning when the 
Harrison forces decided to test their 
strength on the question of seating the 
Louisiana delegation pledged to their 
man. The argument was bitter, but when 
they won, they knew their man was in. 
‘The Blaine forces continued to fight and 
whipped up a tremendous demonstration 
when their man was nominated on Fri- 
day morning. The vore went to Harrison 
on the first ballot larer that day, however. 
Unfortunately for the voters the evening 
papers went to press when the balloting 
was only half over, and it still looked as 
if Blaine could stop Harrison and be 
nominated himself. 

While readers were given fairly com- 
plete reports of the convention activities, 
there had been no political news before 
the convention met, and afterwards there 
was only an occasional paragraph until 
September 7th. On that date Harrison's 
first big campaign pronouncement was 
printed in full—but, on the inside pages, 
for, on the day before, Jim Corbert had 
knocked out john L. Sullivan after 
twenty-one rounds of bitter fighting, and 
the front pages were given over to ac- 
counts of that fight. 

‘Two weeks later the Democrats met in 


Chicago. The leading candidate and 
popular choice was Grover Cleveland, 
who had been the Democratic standard 
bearer in the last two campaigns, winning 
in '84 and losing in 88. His leading op- 
ponent was Senator Hill, who was backed 
by the professional politicians, who felt 
that Cleveland had neglected them during 
his term in office? 

By the time the convention met, Hill’s 
chances were dim, and his backers were 
looking for “anyone to stop Cleveland.” 
Feeling ran high, but after Cleveland’s 
supporters forced through his nomination 
at four o’clock Friday morning, all the 
delegates pledged him their support. On 
Friday, the contest for the Vice Presi- 
dential nomination was close. Adlai E. 
Stevenson, grandfather of the present 
candidate, was within a few votes at 
the end of the first ballot; then states 
began to switch their vores, and an hour 
later his nomination was made unanimous. 


The Electorate 1892-1952 


If the conventions of '92 and this year 
were alike, however, the voter’s knowl- 
edge of them was not. Methods of com- 
munication were not keeping pace with 
our great growth. First-hand knowledge 
was limited to the 20,000 who crowded 
into the Wigwam in Chicago and to the 
much smaller number who had been in 
Minneapolis. And how many of them 
saw or heard much is doubtful. For the 
first time convention halls were lighted 
by electricity, but there were no ampli- 
fying systems, and a newsman reported 
from Chicago, “I do not believe that 
more than 1000 have been able to see or 
hear anything that has taken place on the 
platform.” ‘The ideal of an informed 
democracy was far away. 


Communications 

In the past sixty years clectricity has 
become man’s most useful servant. And 
one of the electrical industry’s greatest 
contributions has been in the field of 
communications. First through radio and 
later through television man was given 
the medium by which the free inter- 
change of ideas so vital to a democratic 
nation is possible. 

When 10,000,000 listeners heard the 
radio broadcast of the 1924 conventions, 
our dreams of a truly democratic nation 
came nearer realization. And this year 
when 60,000,000 Americans have been 
able to see and hear our political leaders 
via television, the ideal of the national 
town mecting has been reached. So the 
electrical industry gives proof to one of 
its proudest claims, that it is the servant 
of the people, 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





To the Youth 


of America 


A Personal Message from 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
Republican Candidate for President 


FoR years you young people have been writing me 
letters, telling me of your hopes and fears. I have 
read these letters very carefully, and I have listened 
thoughtfully to what you have had to say, for yours is 
the voice of the future. 

You have told me about the kind of world you hope 
to live in. You hope for a world at peace, in which you 
can plan for your own future without the fear of war 
constantly haunting you and making it seem worthless 
to make plans. 

You hope for a chance to better yourselves, to get 
ahead in the world, to have jobs, homes, and children. 

You hope to live under a government dedicated to 
the great principles of liberty and equality with justice 
under the law. You hope that that government will be 
strong and free and that its integrity will be beyond 
challenge. ' 

But above all you hope for a world in which human 
freedom will flourish, in which every individual—man, 
woman and child—can live in dignity. 

This is the world you want, and it is the same world 
that our people have always wanted. It is the American 
Dream. But now many of you think it is slipping away 
from us. You see war and the threat of war. Economic 
distress, dislocations, and strife. Crushing taxes and 
recurring deficits. A government humbled and shamed 
by corruption and communist infiltration. You are won- 
dering which way America is going, up or down. 

I cannot say to you that there is a magic formula that 
will solve all our problems. There is no easy way out of 
our present difficulties. But this I can say. If we are wise 
in our choice of leaders and true to the faith of our 
ancestors, and courageous in dealing with the problems 
of the day, then we will come successfully through this 
time of perils, and we will achieve this American 
Dream. 

Courage, patriotism, faith, and the determination of 
each of us to do his part—in these lie the salvation of 
our people. 

What then is the part for young people? Most of you 
cannot vote. You do not hold public office. Few ask 
your opinions. What can you do? 

Until our people recognize that a person old enough 


to fight for his country is certainly old enough to vote, 
you will not be able to take part in major decisions. But 
you can do important things just the same. 

You can prepare yourselves to participate in the active 
political life of the nation. While still in school you can 
learn of our great heritage, make it a part of your be- 
liefs, prepare to uphold it. You can study our political 
system and how it operates. Help in political campaigns. 
Work with party and district groups. Get out the vote 
Study the problems of your own communities and help 
find solutions for them. 

Our free society rests on the active interest of its citi- 
zens. Every citizen has a direct responsibility to be 
informed about and to take part in public affairs. And if 
you young people do learn to fulfill these responsibilities 
effectively, then | have no apprehensions for the future 
of our people. 

When a group of citizens of Kansas, where | grew up, 
came to me with the proposal to establish a foundation 
which would bear my name, I told them I would sup- 
port the project if they devoted it to education for citi- 
zenship. When I was active as President of Columbia 
University we established the Citizenship Educatien 
Project, which helps schools to teach young people the 
great blessings of American freedom and how to play 
their part in public life. That project began on a small 
scale, but now it has spread to hundreds of schools 
across the country, and tens of thousands of young 
people are today learning better how to act as citizens 
I believe in teaching young people about government 
and in giving them active experience with government 

The young people of America have a glorious future 
No people anywhere have a better opportunity than you 
to learn those basic values and practices which will keep 
alive the sacred spirit of freedom. No people ever in- 
herited so glorious a tradition. I know that you will meet 
the challenges of the present day; that you will carry 
forward the American Dream; and that with you 
energy, enthusiasm, and honest hearts, our future is safe. 


Das APC hos 
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Dwight David Eisenhower 


REPUBLICAN PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE 


MERICANS describe George Washington as a man 
“2% who was “first in war, first in peace, first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.” Today many Americans are 
using the same words to describe another soldier-states- 
man, General of the Army Dwight David Eisenhower. 

Dwight Eisenhower was born on Oct. 4, 1890, at Deni- 
son, Tex. He was the third of seven sons. When Dwight 
was one year old, his father gave up his job as a railroad 
hand and moved to Abilene, Kansas. There the Eisen- 
howers bought a frame house—which today is a town 
museum. 

After graduating from Abilene High School, young 
Eisenhower attended the U. S. Military Academy at 
West Point, N. Y. He was graduated in 1915. 

A lieutenant when World War I broke out, he kept 
asking to be sent overseas to France. But he didn’t get 
there. Instead, he served as a commander of 6,000 men 
at a tank-training center in the States. 

The first turning point in his great army career came 
in 1926. He was sent to the army’s special school for 
training future generals—and was graduated at the top 
of his class. From then on, the army kept its eyes on 
him as a sure-fire success. 

He became a troop instructor and tank commander. 
In 1935 he served in the Philippines as chief-of-staff to 
General Douglas MacArthur. While in the islands he 
took flying lessons and became a pilot. 

In 1941 he made a “long jump upward” in his career 
when he was promoted to the rank of brigadier general. 
General Eisenhower was chosen as chief of the war 
plans section of the army in February, 1942, two months 
after the U. S. entered World War II. 

Then his career zoomed ahead with rocket speed. In 
March, 1942, he was made a major general. By July, 
1942, he had risen to lieutenant general and was in 
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command of U. S. troops in Europe. That fall he led 
the Allied landings in North Africa. 

In February, 1943, he was promoted to full general. 
With skill and force he whipped together a powerful 
Allied army for the invasion of Italy in 1943. In Decem- 
ber he was named supreme commander of the Allies. 

From 1943 to 1945, General Eisenhower was at the 
peak of his wartime fame. As commander-in-chief of 
the Allied invasion of Europe in 1944, he controlled 
troops of a dozen different nations. 

He led not only soldiers, but also statesmen and diplo- 
mats. General Eisenhower became famous as the man 
who could form a winning team. Leaders and generals 
of the Allies who quarreled with one another all trusted 
Ike. Under him they worked together. 

In 1945 the badly defeated German army surrendered. 
Soon after, General Eisenhower returned to the U. S. 
For the next two years he served as Army Chief of Staff. 
He retired from the Army in 1948. 

Many jobs were offered to him by leading U. S. com- 
panies. He might even have been nominated for Presi- 
dent by the Republicans or the Democrats. But he chose 
to become president of Columbia University in New 
York City. 


He Returns to Service 

Then, in 1950, Communist troops attacked in Korea. 
The countries of western Europe were divided, weak, 
and worried about a Russian threat to attack. They 
needed a leader who could give them hope and con- 
fidence. All turned to one man—Dwight Eisenhower. 

He did not hesitate to answer their call. 

«In December, 1950, he left Columbia University after 
President Truman appointed him commander-in-chief 
of NATO, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization Army. 
General Eisenhower was given the job of setting up the 
defense forces of the free world in Europe. 

He came through with another brilliant job of form- 
ing a winning team that works together. Reporters say 
he is by far one of the most popular and well-known 
Americans among Europeans in recent times. 

Within a year U. S. politicians were after him again. 
Another election was coming up, and both parties 
wanted him as their candidate. But he refused to get 
mixed up in politics until he had finished the job of 
forming an army to defend the West. 

Then in January, 1952, he announced he was a Repub- 
lican. In June he gave up his NATO job and returned 
home to campaign for the Republican nomination. 

General Eisenhower was married in 1916 to Mamie 
Doud of Denver, Colorado. They have one son, an 
army major now in Korea. The general has light brown 
thinning hair, blue eyes, a full pleasant smile. His hob- 
bies are portrait painting, fishing, cooking, golf, bridge. 


Candidate “ike” is an enthusiastic grandfather. Here he is 
shown at the airport greeting Barbara, David, and baby 
Susan, children of Major John Eisenhower and his wife (back 
row). Between them stands the General's wife, Mamie. 





To the Youth 
of America 


A Personal Message from 


ADLAI E. STEVENSON 


Democratic Candidate for President 


Yy IS perhaps trite to suggest to the teen-age youth of 
America that you should be actively interested in 
government, its procedures, policies and candidates. It 
is a theme of which you are constantly reminded in your 
classrooms, churches, and homes. Even in your moments 
of relaxation this message is pounded at you by way of 
the press, movies, radio, and television. But that which 
is trite is also sometimes very important and today the 
message is especially vital and compelling. 

The great national issues, domestic and foreign, which 
confront voters in a Presidential election year are not 
ligited in their impact to the adult world. Their effect 
upon youth, including generations yet unborn, is often 
intimate and crucial. Either now or in the future youth 
is the beneficiary or the victim of almost every decision 
of national policy made by government. 

Youth also is the inheritor of the past and the molder 
of the future. The responsibilities and burdens of your 
elders will be yours tomorrow, perhaps in even greater 
measure as science opens new vistas of the universe to 
the control of mankind. 

In a democracy public policies undergo constant re- 
examination. Changes in political, social, and economic 
conditions may render obsolete or unworkable policy 
judgments that were sound in the past. 

Yours will be the obligation of creating, amending, 
and clarifying the policies of your day. To do this wisely 
and justly requires vision, courage, and understanding. 
These qualities are not acquired easily. They come from 
accumulated knowledge and experience. 

The development of that understanding is not an easy 
task. In forming opinions on public questions you may 
be tempted to substitute for painstaking study and 
analysis an easy reliance upon the popular phrases or 
slogans of the day. A proposal may be attacked as 
“socialistic” or “reactionary,” as is often the case. Such 
an attack explains or answers nothing in itself. These 
words are merely symbols of broad, elusive concepts. 
They can be given meaning only through an apprecia- 
tion of the relation of government to the legitimate 
needs and aspirations of the people. 


It was just a few years ago, for example, that child 
welfare laws and laws regulating the maximum hours 
of employment were assailed as “socialistic” and as an 
arbitrary governmental interference with free enterprise 
and right of contract. The courts at first sustained that 
challenge, but later reversed their position and upheld 
such laws in recognition of the principle that the pro- 
tection of the health and safety of women and children 
was a matter of legitimate governmental concern. 

You will learn that many issues are complex and dif- 
ficult to determine. Every cause becomes a crusade with 
able proponents and opponents. The decision often re- 
quires an evaluation of delicate, complex, and com- 
peting principles and concepts. I would urge, therefore, 
that you train your faculties to analyze issues in the 
light of knowledge and with a perspective of the factors 
involved. 

In these campaign weeks you will have many oppor- 
tunities to hear the candidates discuss the major issues 
of this year’s Presidential campaign. I hope you will 
avail yourself of those opportunities, whether or not 
you are old enough to vote. 

I have often been asked what I consider the essential 
attributes of character for men in public life to have 
I believe intellectual honesty and political morality are 
the most essential. By intellectual honesty I mean the 
will and conviction to formulate and carry out policies 
that serve the paramount interest of the nation, rather 
than the special interest of a particular group. By politi 
cal morality I mean that sense of duty and obligation 
which holds public service to be a public trust and 
abhors any manifestation of corruption or evil. 

The more young people concern themselves with 
public affairs, the more they apply their vigor and vision 
and intelligence to public problems and the selection of 
the best public officers, the more certain it will be that 
we will have good government at every level—local, 
state and national. , 
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Adlai Ewing Stevenson 


DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE 


ye EWING STEVENSON is a newcomer to 
politics. In 1948, only four years ago, he ran for 
office for the first time. He was elected governor of 
Illinois by the biggest margin ever piled up in the state. 

Mr. Stevenson won the election with 572,000 votes— 
far more than his opponent. He now has the reputation 
of being one of the best governors Illinois has ever had. 
His honesty and record of fighting crime have won him 
a high reputation. 

He was born on Feb. 5, 1900, in Los Angeles, Calif. 
When Adlai was six years old his family moved back to 
their hometown of Bloomington, II]. 

Adlai attended public school there before going on 
to Choate Schoo] in Connecticut to prepare for college. 
In 1922 he was graduated from Princeton University. 
After that he went to Harvard Law School where he 
studied for two years. 


Reporter into Lawyer 


For the next 18 months he worked as a reporter and 
editor on the Bloomington Pantagraph, a newspaper his 
family owned. He liked newspaper work but was much 
more interested in law. He left the paper to attend law 
school at Northwestern University. In 1927 he became 
a lawyer and settled down in Chicago, II]. 

He was one of the many bright young lawyers who 
went to Washington, D. C., in 1933 to work under Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Stevenson has held many jobs with the Federal 
Government. His first job was to help set up a new 
program for U. S. farmers. He also worked for the Fed- 
eral Alcohol Control Commission 

After spending two years in Washington he returned 
to Chicago. He remained there as a lawyer until 1941. 
That year he was called back to Washington to serve as 
an assistant to the Secretary of,the Navy. With World 
War II on, the U. S. Navy was growing larger. There 


Adlai Stevenson has three sons, no daughters. Shown here 
with their father during the recent Governors’ Conference 
they are (left to right): John Fell, 16; Adiai Jr., 22, now a 
trainee in the Marine Corps; the Governor; and Borden, 19. 


was much work to be done. Mr. Stevenson remained at 
this job until 1943. 

In 1943 he gained his first experience in foreign 
affairs. President Roosevelt sent him to Italy with a 
group of Americans. Their job was to plan the duties 
of U. S. occupation troops in Italy. 

During this six-week trip, Mr. Stevenson often lett 
the group to speak first-hand with Italians. Soldiers who 
spoke Italian served as his interpreters. In this way he 
learned much about the needs of Italians. 

In 1945 he became a special assistant in the U. S. 
State Department. That year he served as a member 
of the U. S. delegation at important meetings of many 
nations in San Francisco, Calif. The United Nations 
Charter was drawn up during these meetings. 

Later in 1945 he again served as U. S. delegate to 
the U. N. meetings in London. He was popular with 
other U. N. delegates because he showed great under- 
standing of their nations’ needs. In 1946-47 he was a 
U. S. delegate to the U. N. General Assembly. 

By 1947, when he returned to Chicago, he had made 
a name for himself. His many friends backed him as the 
Democratic candidate for governor of Illinois. 


Stevenson as Governor 


For eight months he traveled by car across the state. 
Often he made as many as a dozen speeches a day 
attacking the Republicans. Reporters wrote that a 
“dazzling new political star had been born.” 

After he won the election, the new Governor promised 
the people of Illinois “plain talk, hard work, and prairie 
horse sense.” 

Governor Stevenson kept his promise. He cut down 
state expenses, fought crime, cracked down on gam- 
blers, set up an efficient state police force. He increased 
aid to schools, improved state hospitals, rebuilt roads. 

He did not hesitate to veto (turn down) popular bills 
passed by the state legislature when he thought they 
would not help the state. 

The governor works long hours, often late into the 
night. He allows himself little time for sports, though 
he enjoys golf, tennis, fishing, and horseback riding. He 
has spent most of his spare time reading or traveling 
across Illinois on inspection trips. 

Governor Stevenson is a Presbyterian. He and his 
former wife, Ellen Borden, have three sons—Adlai Jr. 
21; Borden, 19; John, 16. Because his wife did not like 
public life, Mrs. Stevenson sued him for divorce in 1949 
and he did not contest it.- 

The governor now lives alone. If he becomes Presi- 
dent his sister will probably be the “first lady of the 
land.” The governor is five feet 10 inches tall and weig!is 
about 185 pounds. He has blue eyes, black thinning 


hair, and a quick, easy smile. He is known for his sense 
of humor. 





Richard M. Nixon 


Republican Candidate for Vice President 


OW high and fast can a young man climb the 
ladder of U. S. politics? 

For one answer look at Senator Richard Milhous 
Nixon of California. In 1946, at the age of 33, he was 
elected to the U. S. House of Representatives. In 1948 
he was re-elected. In 1950 he was elected to the U. S. 
Senate, where he served as its youngest member. Today, 
at 39, he is one of the youngest candidates for the Vice- 
Presidency in U. S. history. 

Richard Nixon was born on Jan. 9, 1913, at Yorba 
Linda, Calif., where his parents owned a lemon grove. 
As a boy he worked in the grove pulling weeds and 
caring for the trees. After a few years, his parents 
moved to Whittier, Calif., and opened a general store. 
As its cashier and delivery boy, Richard worked his way 
through Whittier College. 

He finished college with the second highest marks 
in his class and won a scholarship to Duke University. 
At Duke he studied law. In 1937 he was graduated 
among the top 10 of his class. He then returned to 
Whittier and became a lawyer. In 1941 he served as a 
lawyer with the Federal Government in Washington, 
D: C, 


A few months after the U. S. entered World War II, 
Mr. Nixon joined the Navy and asked for sea duty. For 


15 months he served as a ground aviation officer in the 
South Pacific, where Reg: two battle stars. 

In 1945 he returnec the U. S. Soon after, he was 
elected to the House of Representatives. 

Representative Nixon became well-known for his de- 
termined work in tracking down communists in the 
U. S. Government. He was an important figure in bring- 
ing about the conviction of Alger Hiss. 

In 1947 he visited Italy, Greece, and Turkey. He 
returned home very much in favor of sending U. S. aid 
to our European allies to strengthen them against com- 
munism. He js also strongly in favor of the U. N. 
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International News photo 


Senator Richard M. Nixon, with his wife, 
Patricia, and daughters, Julie, 4, and Pat, 6. 


John J. Sparkman 


Democratic Candidate for Vice President 


ENATOR SPARKMAN of Alabama is a loyal Dem- 

ocrat. For years he has worked hard to keep 
Democrats of the North and South united. This year he 
became the Democratic party's choice for Vice-Presi- 
dent as a symbol of Southern loyalty. 

John Jackson Sparkman was born on Dec. 20, 1899, at 
Hartselle, Ala., one of 11 children. His father was a 
sharecropper, or tenant farmer, on a 160-acre farm. 

As a boy, John attended a one-room, one-teacher 
grade school in Hartselle. He went on to Morgan 
County High School, walking eight miles a day to and 
from school. In 1917, with $75 he borrowed from a 
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Senator John J. Sparkman with his family, Mrs. Spark- 
man (center), and daughter, Mrs. Tazewell Shepard. 


bank, young Sparkman became a student at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. 

After his $75 ran out, he worked his way through the 
University doing odd jobs. His first job paid $4.20 a 
week. He hauled coal and ashes by wheelbarrow in and 
out of the university. 

An excellent law student, John was graduated with 
honors. In 1925 he became a lawyer in Huntsville, Ala., 
and remained there about 10 years, 

In 1936 he was elected to the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives—and was re-elected as a Representative five 
times. In 1946 he was elected to the Senate to fill the 
term of a Senator who had died. In 1948 he was re- 
elected. 

Mr. Sparkman has strongly favored aid to our allies 
overseas. In 1950 President Truman appointed him as 
a delegate to the United Nations General Assembly. 
Senator Sparkman urges full support of the U. N. by 
all nations. He has a repuTftion of being a “Southern 
liberal.” 

Senator Sparkman is about six feet tall and weighs 
200 pounds. He keeps in trim playing golf and tennis. 
He is a lieutenant colonel in the army reserves. For 
hobbies he gardens and collects stamps. 





We Elect a President 


How We Vote by Political Parties 


T IS Tuesday, November 4. 

Excitement sweeps across the United States. Mil- 
lions of Americans hurry to polls in schools, police or 
fire stations, court houses, stores, shops. 

They are on their way to enjoy a precious right of 
free citizens—the right to vote. 

Imagine that you are old enough to vote today. As 
a good citizen, you have studied each candidate's rec- 
ord. You have made up your mind and now are ready 
to cast your vote. How do you go about it? 

First you go to one of the 125,000 voting places which 
dot the U. S, Between 300 and 500 voters live in each 
voting district. 

Each voting place has judges to settle arguments, 
clerks to check the voting lists, police to keep the peace. 
And each has “scouts” from the political parties to see 
that all votes are cast properly. ; 

You identify yourself to one of the clerks at the table 
in the voting place. He looks for your name on his 
registration list. 

(All persons entitled to vote must register their names 
some time before Election Day. The method of doing 
this varies from place to place. ) ; 

The clerk finds your name on the list. If there is no 
voting machine, you are handed a ballot. You enter the 
voting booth. It has a curtain drawn across it so that 
you can vote in secret. 

You are now ready to play your part in making de- 
mocracy work, 
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Pictorial Statistics, Inc., for Harcourt Brace & Co, 
Chart shows how Republican and Democratic parties are set 
up te reach voters and win votes. National committees plan 
Presidential campaign and keep in touch with state committees. 
Precinct workers and village committees meet voters directly. 


In most cities the votes are cast on machines. Some 
of the machines are built differently. But on most the 
voter pulls down a small separate lever to register his 
choice of candidate for each office. When he finishes, 
he pulls down another lever and his votes are recorded. 
(See facing page.) 

In many smaller towns voters use paper ballots. The 
voter records his choice by marking a cross in a square 
by the name of the candidate he favors. When he leaves 
the voting booth, he drops his ballot into a box. 

On this November 4, the voters are choosing the next 
President and Vice-President of the United States. In 
some voting places the names of the candidates appear 
on the voting machines or ballots. In others the names 
of another group of men appears under the party label. 
These men are called electors. 

Actually, all of us are voting for electors. In our 
country we do not vote directly for the President and 
Vice-President, even if their names are on the ballot. 
The electors are pledged to vote for their party's can- 
didates. (For an explanation of this, see page 12.) 

Who decides which candidates shall run for the 
Presidency and Vice-Presidency? 

All candidates for office are chosen by the political 
parties they represent. Each patty selects two candi- 
dates for a Presidential election. If we did not have 
parties, hundreds or thousands of people might run for 
President or Vice-President. 

The U. S. has always had two main political parties. 
(See pages 18-19.) Today these main parties are the 
Democrats and the Republicans. 

Besides these two main parties, there are several small 
parties. They rarely get more than a few hundred thou- 
sand votes out of the millions cast. 

Listed below are the names and candidates of the 
minor political parties on ballots this year: 

American Labor Party. (New York State only.) 
Supports the Progressive Party’s candidates. 

American Vegetarian Party. President: Brigadier- 
General H. C. Holdridge; Vice-President: Simon Gould. 

Greenback Party. President: Frederick C. Proehl; 
Vice-President: Edward J. Bedell. 

Liberal Party. (New York State only.) This party 
supports the Democratic Party's candidates. 

Progressive Party. President: Vincent W. Hallinan; 
Vice-President: Charlotta Bass. 

Prohibition Party. President: Stuart Hamblen; Vice- 
President: Enoch A. Holtwick. 

Socialist Party. President: Darlington Hoopes; Vice- 
President: Samuel H. Friedman. 

Socialist Workers Party. President: Farrell Dobbs; 
Vice-President: Myra Tanner Weiss. 








HOW TO VOTE—PLAY BY PLAY 


1. Voting machines are not all alike but this is typical. 
The voter enters and moves red-handled lever from left 
to right, when bell rings. This closes curtain behind you. 
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3. If you make a mistake or change your mind, you can 
correct it. Just flick the selector handle back to &s orig- 
inal position and turn down another one over right name. 


5. If you wish to vote for some one whose name is not on 
the machine, a slot is provided over the celumn for each 
office where you can write in pencil the name of your choice. 
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Justice of the 
Supreme Court 
10th Judicial District 
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Elector’ of President 
and Vice-President 
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VOTING BY BALLOT 
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2. The name of every candidate of every party is printed 
on the panel, with a voting selector “handle” over each. 
Turn down handle over each name that you wish to vote for. 
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4. If you want to vote a “straight ticket’ for all candi- 
dates of one party, pull the lever at the left opposite 
your party row. It automatically selects all on that row. 


6. When you have finished voting, move the red-handled 
lever to left as far as it will go. it records your vote, clears 
machine for next voter, and opens booth at same moment. 


[x] WILLIAM E JONES icorrect) 


(4 ROBERT KERMITH (disqualified) 


fe] EARNST GLEASON (disqualified) 


KI LEO KELIG (acceptable) 
Bs) GALE GRAY (disqualified) 


In voting by printed ballot there is only one correct way 
or your ballot will be disqualified. Put a pencil cross 
mark clearly inside square opposite your candidate's name. 
(See squares at right for correct and wrong ways of marking.) 
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The CONSTITUTION 
and the ELECTION 


How the Electoral College Works 


/yN Election Day millions of U. S. voters will go to 
YY the polls. Yet none of them will vote directly for 
the President and Vice-President. The voters actually 
choose electors. The electors are members of the Elec- 
toral College. The college elects the President. 


What is the Electoral College? 


It is made up of the 48 groups of electors. The Elec- 
toral College is not a place where one can study or learn 
a profession. It has no football team. The Electoral 
College does only one thing: It elects the President and 
Vice-President. 


How are the electors chosen? 


Each state has as many electoral votes as it has Rep- 
resentatives and Senators in Congress. 

For example, Oregon has two Senators and four Rep- 
resentatives. So it will choose six electors. It will have 
six votes in the Electoral College. 

Each political party in Oregon chooses its own group 
of six electors. 

In 1948 Oregon's Republican electors received 17,000 
more votes than its Democratic electors. This meant 
that the Republican electors were chosen. (No matter 
how close the vote, the electors in a state are never 
split. They are all of the same party.) Oregon’s six 
electoral votes went to the Republican candidates. 


Where do the electors vote? 


The Electoral College never meets as one big group. 
In December, electors of the winning party in each 
state meet in their state capitols. There they cast their 
votes, then mail their ballots to the President of the 
Senate. 

When Congress opens in January, it counts the votes. 
This count is just an official ceremony. By the time 
Congress meets the results of the election are no sur- 
prise to anyone. 


How many electoral votes are needed to win? 

The 48 states have a total of 531 electors. Each elector 
has one vote. To win the election, a Presidential candi- 
date must receive a majority of the electors’ votes—at 
least 266. 


What happens if no candidate for President wins 
a majority of the votes? 


The House of Representatives elects the President 


Wide World 


Results of the election are known immediately after Election 
Day. But the electors chosen by each state cast their ballots 
as Constitution says they should. Shown are N. Y. electors. 


from among the three men who received the most elec- 
toral votes. : 

Each state represented in the House has one vote. 
The Representatives of a state first vote among them- 
selves. Whichever candidate wins a majority of their 
votes then wins that state’s one vote. 

If the voting among any state’s Representatives results 
in a tie, no vote is cast for that state. 

The candidate receiving a majority of the 48 state 
votes becomes President. 


Why do we have an Electoral College? 

The founding fathers of the U. S. worked out its plans 
when they wrote the Constitution in 1787. They be- 
lieved it would be unwise to let the people elect the 
President and Vice-President directly. So they decided 
to set up the Electoral College. Its members were to be 
state representatives and leaders. 

These men, said the founding fathers, would guide 
the people.in making a wise choice. The people of each 
state, or its top officials, would choose the electors. The 
electors would choose the President and Vice-President. 


Did those electors represent parties? 


No, not at that time. A big change has since taken 
place in the role played by the electors. 

Many years ago in the U. S., men with the same po- 
litical views began to band together. They formed 
political parties. 

As time went by the political parties got bigger and 
bigger, and stronger and stronger. Finally they began 
to choose the candidates for whom the electors would 
be pledged to vote. 

Today we still have the Electoral College. But the 
electors no longer do the actual choosing of the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. 

The electors cast their votes for the candidates fa- 
vored by the majority in their state. 





Our Restless Population. 


How It Changes the Electoral Vote 


Pte is made up of two groups of lawmakers— 
the Senate and House of Representatives. Each 
state has two Senators. The number of Representatives 
a state has is based on the state’s population. 

When Americans move from one part of the country 
to another some states gain in population; other states 
lose. Then the number of Representatives the states send 
to the House must be changed. One state’s gain results 
in another state's loss. 

Changes in the House mean changes in the Electoral 
College. A state has as many electors as it has Senators 
and Representatives. (See page 12.) 


Did the men who wrote the Constitution realize 
our population would grow and change? 

Yes. The Constitution says that a state’s population 
should determine how many Representatives it sends 
to Congress. The Constitution also rules that the Fed- 
eral Government must take a census every ten years. 
A census is a count of the population. 

What changes has the census caused in the 
House? 

When the first Congress met in 1789 there were 65 
members in the House of Representatives. Membership 
increased as the nation’s population grew and as new 
states were admitted. 


, 

After the 1910 census Congress limited the number 
of Representatives. It ruled there should not be more 
than 435 Representatives in the House. 

How do you work out the number of Represen- 
tatives a state can send to the House? 

It's mostly a matter of arithmetic. Let's take as an 
example the changes caused by the 1950 census. 

In 1940 the U. S. population was 131 million. Divide 
this by 435 (Representatives). The answer shows there 
was one Representative for every 301,000 people. 

By 1950 the U. S. population had zoomed up to 150 
million. Divide this figure by 435. There is now one 
Representative for every 346,000 people. 

In 1940 California had a population of 6,907,000. This 
figure divided by 301,000 equals 23. So in 1940 Cali- 
fornia had 23 Representatives in the House. 

In 1950 California’s population was up to 10,586,000. 
Divide this by 346,000 and you get 30. So California 
has gained seven Representatives. . 

Six other states will also gain Representatives and 
electoral votes. Nine states, where the population has 
dropped or stayed the same, will lose Representatives 
and electoral votes. 

What if a state has fewer than 346,000 people? 

The Constitution rules that each state shal] have at 
least one Representative in the House. 
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ELECTORAL MAP OF THE UNITED STATES, 1952 





with plus or minus signs indicate the number of votes 
certain states have gained or lost over their electoral 
vote in 1948. If no additional figure is given, the state's 
vote remains the same as in the election year 1948. 


Total Electoral Votes, 531. Necessary for election, 266. 
The large figure in each state represents its electoral 
vote in the 1952 election. The figures in parentheses 








Who Can 
Vote 


...and who does 


Our Poor Voting Record 
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ET’S turn the clock back to Election Day, 1948. We 

listen to somé Americans who have not voted: 

“I'm too tired today.” 

“I hate to stand on line and wait my turn.” 

“I can’t vote. I forgot to register.” 

“I have too many other things to do today.” 

“Voting hours are too short. I don't like to hurry to 
the polls.” 

There are many other excuses. None of them is very 
good. Some Americans are too lazy to vote. Others are 
indifferent—they do not care. 

“I don’t have to vote—let George do it,” they say. 
“Anyway what does my one vote mean among so many 
million votes?” 


What does one vote mean? 

It means a great deal. First of all, the right to vote 
is a privilege and DUTY. 

Secondly, no one has more than one vote. So the total 
vote is made up of millions of single votes. Every vote is 
important. 

Thirdly, suppose millions of citizens say, “What differ- 
ence could my one vote make?” What's the result? A 
difference of several million votes. And that’s just what 
happevs. Look at the voting record of the 1948 Presi- 
dentia| election: 

Only 51 per cent of Americans who could vote went 
to the polls. About 44 million Americans who should 
have voted failed to do so. 

Our nation’s voting record is nothing to boast about. 
We have far too many “stay-at-homes.” 

Many voters are away from home. They cannot be 
bothered sending away for absentee ballots and then 
filling them out. 

In the South, Democrats win nearly every election. 
Voters say, “Why bother? The Democratic candidate will 
win again.” The same kind of thing happens in Vermont 
and Maine where Republicans always win. 

Let's take a look at some of the voting rules and 
regulations in the U. S. 


end 


What does the U. 8. Constitution say about voting? 

Under the Constitution, each state of the Union runs 
its own elections. Each state decides who may run for 
office. And each decides who may vote in elections. 
But the states must obey Amendments 15 and 19 to the 
Constitution. 


What does the 15th Amendment say? 

It declares that no state shall keep a citizen from 
voting because of his color or race, or because he was 
once a slave. This amendment was adopted in 1870. 
It does not mean that any citizen can vote. A state has 
the right to set up other requirements for voting. 


What does the 19th Amendment say? 

It declares that no state shall keep citizens from 
voting because of their sex. This amendment, adopted 
in 1920, guarantees to women the right to vote in state 
and national elections. 


What are some of the requirements for voting? 

These vary from state to state. In Georgia, for exam- 
ple, a citizen must be 18 or move; in the other 47 states 
he must be 21 or more. 

A voter must have lived in his state and voting district 
for certain lengths of time before he can vote. 

Some states have still other requirements. Citizens 
must pay a special pol] tax before they can vote in 
Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, Texas, Virginia. In 17 
states, voters first must pass a test to show that they 
can read and write. 

_ In every state, a voter must be a U. S. citizen. A 
convict or insane person cannot vote. 


Must all citizens register before they can vote? 

Yes. This is required in every state. 

Registration laws differ in the states. Some states 
permit “permanent registration.” A citizen registers only 
once, after he becomes 21. Then he need not register 
again unless he moves. But in many states, citizens must 
register before each election. 





WANTED: 


More Voters 


How You Can Help Get Out the Vote 


RRESTED!” This word startled people of Mon- 

mouth, Ill, when they read it on a slip of paper 

handed to them by a teen-ager. But they smiled as they 
read on: 

“Your attention is arrested to remind you to vote!” 

The “arrest” notices were part of a Get-Out-the-Vote 
campaign carried on by 150 students of Monmouth High 
School. They had learned about our nation’s poor voting 
record. (See page 14.) They decided to do something 
about it. 

The students put on a skit over a local radio station 
urging people to go to the polls. They wrote articles for 
a local newspaper on the value of the right to vote. 
They painted posters and signs reading “Go and Vote!” 
These were placed in store windows as reminders. The 
students hung one huge sign from the courthouse tower. 
And many students paraded through Monmouth with 
“sandwich signs” hung over their shoulders. 

Many public-spirited adults also are urging more and 
more Americans to register and vote. Civic, religious, 
business, and labor groups across the U. S. are joining 
in a drive to bring out the vote. They too are greatly 
disturbed by America’s poor voting turn-out in recent 
years. 


What the Scouts Are Doing 


The Boy Scouts of America are hard at work bringing 
out the vote. They are distributing one million posters 
to stores and offices. The posters urge all eligible voters 
to register—so that they will be able to vote on 
November 4. 

Before Election Day, Scouts will hang 30 million 
Liberty Bell cut-outs on the door knobs of private 

‘homes. Scouts will place reminder cards in street cars 
and buses. They will leave cards at filling stations, bus 
and train terminals, hotel lobbies, doctors’ and dentists’ 
offices, shops, stores, and clubs. More than two million 
Scouts will take part in this drive. 

The Girl Scouts of America are helping, too. They 
are arranging to do jobs inside homes so that house- 
wives will have time to vote. They will baby-sit, care 
for sick persons who cannot be left alone, and mind 
homes while housewives are voting. 

You cannot vote in the election but you can be a good 


+. therald Tribune 


Richard R. Carella, 17, student chairman of the Darien (Conn.) 
High School Get-Out-the-Vote project, receives a call for 
a baby-sitter on registration day. Standing by for duty are 
Martha Hedeman (seated) and Elaine Olson, Darien students. 


citizen by helping to bring out the vote. Talk over your 
ideas with your teacher before starting. Here are 
some things you might consider doing: 


What You Can Do 


1. Draw large election posters reminding adults to 
study the problems of their community, city, state. 
Remind them to study the records of all candidates. Re- 
mind them to register and vote. Display your posters 
in store windows, libraries, museums, movie and hotel 
lobbies. 

2. Suggest to your minister that he mention the need 
for all citizens to register and vote. 

3. Volunteer to do extra chores around the house 
dr to serve as a baby sitter while adults vote. 

4. Urge owners of laundries, bakeries, food, and drug 
stores to put a “Register and Vote” handbill in every 
shopper's bag or packages. Ask any businessmen you 
know to put handbills in their employees’ pay envelopes. 
Get restaurant managers to write on their menus: “Vote 
in 52,” “Vote as you please, but be sure to VOTE,” or 
other slogans. 

5. Organize a street parade in your neighborhood. 
Ask your friends to carry “Register and Vote” signs. 

For more hints on how to bring out the vote write 
to the American Heritage Foundation, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

The future of the United States depends a great deal 
on the voting of its citizens. Voting is every good citi- 
zen’s job. You can serve your country well by helping 
to bring out the vote in the coming election. 





What the Parties Stand For 


A Plank-by-Plank Comparison of the Major Party Platforms 


What is a party platform? It is an outline of a party» 
plan of action in government. It tells what the party 
would try to do, if elected. 

The two main U. S. parties often agree on certain 
planks in their platforms. A plank is a section of the 
platform. Each plank deals with one subject. 

Party platforms play an important part in a political 
campaign. They show voters the differences between 


parties. They also show the subjects on which the 
parties agree. This year, for example, the Democrats 
and Republicans closely agree on what the U. S. should 
do to improve the Post Office, Civil Service, Indian 
Affairs, the District of Columbia, our highways. 

Here are brief descriptions of some of the planks in 
both platforms. Whenever possible, direct quotations 
have been used. 





REPUBLICAN 


FOREIGN 


“We dedicate ourselves to wage peace and win it.” 
The party pledges to help other nations set up defense 
forces against Communist attack. It promises to help 
Western Europe become “strong in its own right. .. . 
We shall end neglect of the Far East... . Our ties with 
the sister republics of the Americas will be strength- 
ened,” 


DEMOCRATIC 


POLICY 


The party pledges all its efforts to “avert [avoid] 
another world war.” It calls attention to the steps Dem- 
ocrats have taken in strengthening “the free world to 
keep peace.” Tf encourages “unity of Free Europe” and 
“hails the Schuman Plan. . .. We welcome free Japan 
as an ally... . In the Western Hemisphere we pledge 
to continue the policy of the Good Neighbor.” 


KOREA 


The party blames Democratic leadership for “plung- 
ing us into war in Korea without the consent of Con- 
gress” and for carrying on the war “without will to 
victory.” 


“We urge continued effort by every honorable means 
to bring about a fair . . . peace settlement in Korea. . . . 
Korea has proved the United Nations will resist aggres- 
sion.” 


UNITED NATIONS AND FOREIGN AID 


“We shall support the United Nations.” The party 
also promises foreign aid to other nations, but goes an 
to state: “We shall not try to buy good will. We shall 
earn it by ... constructive, self-respecting policies and 
action.” 


“We shall continve our efforts to strengthen the 
U. N.” The party promises to encourage use of U. S. 
skills and money to help people of underdeveloped 
lands better their lives. It calls for more Point 4 pro- 
grams. : 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The party urges setting up with speed a powerful 
defense force which can fight off an attack and defeat 
it. This defense force “requires ._ . airpower .. . includ- 
ing atomic energy weapons in abundance.” 


The party “will continue to stand for strong, bal- 
anced defense forces for this country—land, sea, and 
air.” But this nation also needs strong allies around the 
world for our common defense. 


AGRICULTURE 


The party favors a farm program aimed at bringing 
fair prices for all farm products in the market place. 
It calls for “on-the-farm” storage. 


The party promises to continue a price-support pro- 
gram which will bring fair prices to farmers. It will also 
continue to supply storage space. 





REPUBLICAN 


17 
DEMOCRATIC 


TAXES 


The party believes taxes can be lowered if the Fed- 
eral Government is run better and does not spend 
money foolishly. 


The party favors lowering taxes only after all defense 
needs are met and the United States is secure against 
attack. 


LABOR. 


The party favors keeping the Taft-Hartley Act, 
“Which guarantees (to the working man) . . . the right 
to a job without first joining a union .. . (to labor 
unions) the right to strike.” 


The party strongly urges repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act... “which tips . . . the scales in favor of manage- 
ment [owners] against labor [workers].” It calls for 
new labor laws. 


HIGH PRICES 


The party believes in fighting inflation by encourag- 
ing full production of goods and food but with no price 
or wage control. “Our goal is a balanced budget (for 
the U. S.) and a cut in taxes.” It opposes Federal rent 
control except in defense production areas where there 
are housing shortages. 


The party blames Republican Congressmen for weak- 
ening price and wage control laws and causing inflation. 
It promises use of controls as needed. “The policies 
which have been followed have given us the greatest 
prosperity in our history.” It “urges rent control where 
there is a housing shortage.” 


COMMUNISM + 


The party accuses the Democrats of letting Commu- 
nists and their followers serve in many key jobs with 


the Federal Government. “We will overhaul loyalty and 


security programs. . . . We pledge fair but vigorous 
enactment of laws to safeguard our country.” 


The party supports President Truman's loyalty pro- 
gram. It says the program has kept Communists and 
their followers from holding Government positions. It 
also has protected “honest and loyal public servants 
against unfounded and malicious [wicked] attacks.” 


CORRUPTION 


The party says that the Democrats’ “record of cor- 
ruption has shocked and sickened the American peo- 
ple.” It accuses the Democrats of taking few steps to 
“clean house. . .. The Republican Party pledges to put 
an end to corruption.” 


“The Democratic party has exposed and punished 
those who would corrupt . . . the public service. . .. We 
will use every proper means to eliminate [do away 
with] pressure (for) undeserved favors from the Gov- 
ernment.” 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


The party calls for development of “our natural re- 
sources. ... We favor .. . states’ rights to all lands and 


resources beneath . .. injand and offshore waters.” 


The party condemns any plans which prevent use “of 
the nation’s power and water resources for the benefit 
of the people.” 


STATEHOOD 


The party favors immediate statehood for Hawaii 


and Alaska. It favors statehood in the future for Puerto 
Rico. 


CIVIL 


The party believes it is the responsibility of each 
state to control its own problems of racial and religious 
discrimination. It calls for the Federal Government to 
take some “action to oppose discrimination.” 


The party urges immediate statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii. It pledges support to Puerto Rico for statehood 
in the future, 


RIGHTS 


The party favors Federal laws to “secure to everyone 
the rights to equal employment. . . .” It promises to 
“strengthen the . . . machinery for the protection of 
civil rights.” 











A PICTURE HISTORY 
OF AMERICAN 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


Political parties have existed in the United 
States since 1796, though they are not 
mentioned in the Constitution Through most 
of our history we have operated under a system 
in which two strong parties have alternated 
in power To be sure, there have been many 
minor parties, but though they have often 
influenced public policies, they have never 
won the Presidency in 1952 the Republican 
and Democratic parties seem more evenly 
matched than usual, and no important protest 
movement is in sight 
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Warren G. Harding, Republican, elected. Won 37 states; popular vote, 
16,147,249; 404 electoral votes. 

James M. Cox, D rat, defeated. Won 11 sfates; popular vote, 
9,140,864; 127 elestoral votes. 

Minor party votes: Socialist (Debs), 897,704; Farmer-abor (Christensen), 
265,305; Prohibition (Watkins), 182,711; others, 113,045. 

Total popular vote, 26,746,878. 





Calvin Coolidge, Republican, elected. Won 35 states; popular vote, 
15,725,016; 382 electoral votes. 

John W. Davis, Democrat, defeated. Won 12 states; popular vote, 
8,386,503; 136 electoral votes. 

Robert M. La Follette, Progressive, defeated. Won 1 state; popular 
vote, 4,822,856; 13 electoral votes. 

Minor party votes: Prohibition (Faris), 57,520; Socialist-Labor Uohns), 
36,428; Workers (Foster), 36,384; others, 26,217. 

Total popular vote, 29,090,926. 


GR ovemocaar 


Herbert Hoover, Republican, elected. Won 40 states; popular vote, 
21,392,190; 444 electoral votes. 

Alfred E. Smith, Democrat, defeated. Won 8 states; popular vote, 15,- 
016,443; 87 electoral votes. 

Minor party votes: Socialist (Thomas), 267,420; Workers (Foster), 48,770; 
Socialistiabor (Reynolds), 21,603; Prohibition (Varney), 20,106; 
others, 6,390. 

Total popular vote, 36,772,922. 


AMERICA VOTES 
from 1920 


HAT do the maps on these two pages show you? 

They show how America voted in Presidential 
elections from 1920 through 1948. Behind these elec- 
tion results lies some interesting U. S. history. Let's 
take a look at it. 

It starts in 1920. That year, for the first time in our 
history, women had the right to vote. This meant that 
the voting population was doubled. 

In 1920 the country went Republican. As a matter 
of fact, it had been Republican most of the time since 
the War Between the States. During that time there 
were only two Democratic Presidents. 

The U. S. stayed Republican in the next two elections, 
too. The only part of the country which was voting 
Democratic was the South. But in 1928 the Republicans 


won a large chunk of the Southern vote, too. Herbert 


Hoover carried Texas, Florida, North Carolina, 


Tennessee, and Virginia. 


‘Then came a big change. In 1932 our country was 
deep in a depression. Sixteen million men were out of 
work. People wanted a change. The voters chose 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, a Democrat, as President. 

In 1936 Mr. Roosevelt was reelected by even more 
votes. The Republican candidate, Alfred M. Landon, 
won only two of the 48 states. 

After World War II broke out in 1939, Mr. Roosevelt 
decided to run for a third term. He won. In 1944, with 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, Democrat, elected. Won 42 states; popular vote, 
22,821,857; 472 electoral votes. 

Herbert Hoover, Republican, defeated. Won 6 states; popular vote, 
15,761,841; 59 electoral votes. 

Minor party votes: Socialist (Thomas), 884,781; Communist (Foster), 
102,991; Prohibition (Upshaw), 81,869; Liberty (Harvey), 53,425; 
SocialistLabor (Reynolds), 33,276; others, 7,309. 

Total popular vote, 39,747,349. 





through 1948 


the war still going on, he was elected to a fourth term. 

(In 1951 the 22d Amendment to the Constitution 
went into effect. It limits Presidents to two terms. ) 

From 1940 onward, the Republicans made some 
gains. But they were not enough to win. The country 
kept on electing a Democratic President. 

Look closely at the maps and you'll see that 1924 
and 1948 are a little different from the others. 

In 1924, five million voters said they were tired of 
the Republican and Democratic candidates. They voted 
for Robert M. LaFollette and his Progressive party. 
But LaFollette carried only his home state. 

In 1948 came the States’ Rights party. Many South- 
erners bitterly opposed the civil rights program of 
President Truman. They banded together in a new 
party. Their candidate, Governor Strom Thurmond of 
South Carolina, won four states. 

That same year, a new Progressive party ran in the 
election. It was headed by former Vice-President Henry 
A. Wallace. Many people thought that Communists 
were running the party. The Progressives won more 
than a million votes, but did not carry any single state. 

During these 30 years, the number of voters has 
varied. The lowest number was 25 million in 1920. 
The highest -was 59 million in 1948. But at no time did 
more than 59 per cent of the eligible voters go to the 


polls. 


1936 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, Democrat, elected. Won 46 states; popular vote, 
27,751,597; 523 electoral votes. 

Alfred M. Landon, Republican, defeated. Won 2 states; popular vote, 
16,679,583; 8 electoral votes. 

Minor party votes: Union (Lemke), 822,479; Socialist (Thomas), 187,720; 
Communist (Browder), 80,159; Prohibition (Colvin), 37,847; Socialist 
Labor (Aiken), 12,777; others, 14,955. 

Total popular vote: 45,647,117. 


REPUBLICAN 
DEMOCRAT 
Y///, HATES WOHTS 


Harry S. Truman, Democrat, elected. Won 28 states; popular vote, 
24,179,623; 303 electoral votes. 

Thomas E. Dewey, Republican, defeated. Won 16 states; popular vote, 
21,991,290; 189 electoral votes. 

J. Strom Thurmond, States’ Rights, defeated. Won 4 states; popular 
vote, 1,176,154; 39 electoral votes. 

Minor party votes: Progressive (Wallace), 1,157,326; Socialist (Thomas), 
139,588; Prohibition (Watson), 103,718; others, 46,310, 

Total popular vote, 48,794,009. 


1944 


BB rerveiican 
BR vemocear 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, Democrat, elected. Won 36 states; popular vote, 
25,602,646; 432 electoral votes. 

Thomas E. Dewey, Republican, defeated. Won 12 states; popular vote, 
22,017,592; 99 electoral votes. 

Minor party votes: Texas Regulars (Uninstructed), 135,439; Socialist 
(Thomas), 79,010; Prohibition (Watson), 74,758; Socialist-Labor 


(Teichert), 45,189; others, 19,234. 


Total popular vote, 47,974,868. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, Democrat, elected. Won 38 states; popular vote, 
27,243,466; 449 electoral votes. 

Wendell Willkie, Republican, defeated. Won 10 states; popular vote, 
22,304,755; 82 electoral votes. 

Minor party votes: Socialist (Thomas), 99,557; Prohibition (Babson), 
57,812; Communist (Browder), 46,251. 

Total populer vote, 49,815,312. 





What Do You Know? 


Take this quiz and see how much you know about 
the election which is coming up. Perfect score, 100. 


1. WHO AM 1? 


The photos below show four candidates for the offices 
of President and Vice-President. On the first line below 
each photograph write the last name of the candidate. 
When you have done that, study the four descriptions. 
Match them with the candidates by writing the number 
of the correct description on the second line below each 
photograph. Score 5 points for each name, 5 points for 
each number. Total 40. 








1. I was elected Governor of Illinois by. the biggest 
margin ever piled up in the state. I am the Democratic 
candidate for President. 


2. During World War II, I was commander-in-chief 
of the Allies in Europe. I am the Republican candidate 
for President. 


3. I have served in the House of Representatives and 
am now a U. S. Senator. I am the Republican candidate 
for Vice-President. 


4. I am a U. S. Senator and have served as a U. S. 
delegate to the United Nations. I am the Democratic 
candidate for Vice-President. . 


My score 


2. SIGNS OF THE TIMES 








The elephant and the donkey 





NOVEMBER 





WREkax’ stand for our two main political par- 








ties. On the line under each write the 
name of the party it stands for. On 
the calendar circle the date which is 
Election Day. Score 5 points each. 
Total 15. 


1 
23468678 
9 10111213 1415 
16 17 18 19 20 21 22 
9g 24 25 26 27 28 29 








My score 


3. ROUNDING UP ELECTION FACTS 


Put T by the true statements, F by the false. Score 5 
points each. Total 40. 

__1. All candidates for office are chosen by the po- 
litical parties they represent. 

__2. U. S. voters do not vote directly for the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, but for electors. 

__3. The Electoral College elects the President and 
Vice-President. 

__4. The Electoral College has a football team. 

__5. A state has as many electoral votes as it has 
Representatives in the House. 

__6. Changes in the U. S. population may mean 
changes in number of Representatives a state sends to 
the House. This in turn means a change in the number 
of electoral votes a state has. ' 

__7. In 1948 only about half of our eligible voters 
went to the polls. 

__8. A party platform tells what the party would try 
to do if elected. 


My score 


4. PROBLEM IN ARITHMETIC 


If you solve this arithmetic problem, give yourself 
5 points. 

In 1940 there was one Representative in the House 
for every 301,000 people. Today there is one Repre- 
sentative for every 346,000 people. 

Suppose that in 1940 a state had a population of 903,- 
000. By 1950 its population had zoomed up to 2,422,000. 

How many Representatives would it have gained? __ 


My score___ Total score. 





Election Scorecard, 1952 





STATES 


Electoral Vote 
Tot. | Rep. | Dem. 


CANDIDATES FOR 
GOVERNOR 


CANDIDATES FOR 
SENATOR 





ALABAMA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 


DELAWARE 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
\OWA 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 


MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 


NEVADA 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 


NEW MEXICO 


NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 


WISCONSIN 
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4 *Sigurd Anderson (R), Sherman Iverson (D) 





No election 

“Howard Pyle (R), Joe C. Haldiman (D) 

Francis A. Cherry (D), Jeff Speck (R) 
No election 

*Dan Thornton (R), John W. Metzger (D) 
No olection 


No election 

*E. W. McFarland (D), B. M. Goldwater (R) 
No election 

*William F. Knowland (R. and D) 
No election 

*William Benton (D), William A. Purtell (R) 

Prescott Bush (R), A. A. Ribicoff (D) 

No election 

*Spessard Holland (D), John Booth (R) 
No election 
No election 
No election 

*Wm. E. Jenner (R), Henry F. Schricker (D) 
No election 
No election 

*Thomas Underwood (D), John $. Cooper (R) 
No election 

Frederick G. Payne (R) won Sept. 9 

J. Glenn Beall (R), George P. Mahoney (D) 


*Henry Cabot Lodge (R), John F. Ken- 
nedy (D) 
*Blair Moody (D), Charles E. Potter (R) 
*Edward J. Thye (R), Wm. Carlson (D) 
*John C. Stennis (D), no candidate (R) 
*James P. Kem (R), W. Stuart Symington (D) 
*Zales N. Ecton (R), Michael Mansfield (D) 
*Hugh Butler (R), Stanley Long (D) 
Dwight Griswold (R), Wm. Ritchie (D) 
No election “George W. Malone (R), Thomas W. Mech- 
ling (D) 
Wm. H. Craig (D), Hugh Gregg (R) No election 


Ne election *H. Alexander Smith (R), Archibald S. Alex- 
> ander (D) 


“Dennis Chavez (D), Patrick J. Hurley (R) 


To be nominated 

Dan McCarty (D), Harry A. Swan (R) 

No election 

No election 
Sherwood Dixon (D), Wm. G. Stratton (R) 
George N. Craig (8), John A» Watkins (D) 
*Wm. S. Beardsley (R), H. C. Loveless (D) 
“Edward F. Arn (R), Charles Rooney (D) 

No election 

No election 
Burton M. Cross (R), won Sept. 9 

No election 
*Paul A. Dever (D), Christian A. Herter (R) 


*G. Mennen Williams (D), F. M. Alger (R) 
*C. Elmer Anderson (R), Orville Freeman (D) 
No election 
| Phil K. Donnelly (D), Howard Elliott (R) 
|*John W. Bonner (D), Hugo Aronson (R) 
| Robert B. Crosby (R), Walter Raecke (D) 








| *Edward L. Mechem (R), Everett Gran- 
tham (D) 





Ne elecien *Irving M. Ives (R), John Cashmore (D) 

HF. Seaweil (R), Wm. B. Umstead (D) | No election 

|*Norman Brunsdale (R), Ole S. Johnson (D) | “Wm. Langer (R), Harold A. Morrison (D) 

| *Frank J. Lausche (D), Charles P. Taft (R) | “John W. Bricker (R), Michael Di Salle (0) 

| No election Ne election 

| No election No election 

"Edward Martin (R), Guy Bard (D) 

*John O. Pastore (D), R to be nominated 
No election 


No election 
To be nominated 
No election 


| 
| 
| 


No election 
Frank Clement'(D), R. Beecher Witt (R) | Mobart Atkins (R), Albert Gore (D) 
|*Allan Shivers (D and R) Price Daniel (D and R) 
*), Bracken Lee (R), Earl J. Glade (D) “Arthur V. Watkins (R), W. K. Granger (D) 
| *Lee E. Emerson (R), Robert W. Larrow (D) | *Ralph E. Flanders (R), A. R. Johnson (D) 
| “Harry F. Byrd.(D), no candidate (R) 
| "Harry P. Cain (R), Henry Jackson (D) 


|*Harley M. Kilgore (D), Chapman Rever- 

comb (R) 

*Walter Kohler, Jr. (R), Wm. Proxmire (D) | “Joseph McCarthy (R), Thomas E. Fair- 
child (D) 

N ph O’mM | 


No election 
*Arthur B. Langlie (R), Hugh Mitchell (D) 


Rush Holt (R), W. C. Marland (D) 





y (D), Frank Barrett (R) 


Instructions: *Indicates incumbent now in office. R, Republican. D, Democrat. Fill in elec- 
toral yotes of states won by Presidential candidates in proper party column, then total 
each column at bottom. For Governors and Senators, underline winning candidates. 








YY. THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


guided in the past 176 years by the great and 
universal truths of our Declaration of Independence, 
have built for ourselves, 
within its framework of freedom and opportunity, 
a great Nation... 
with the highest standard of living in world history. 


And yet today, 
more than ever since July 4th, 1776, 


we must make still another declaration... 


A Declaration 
of Dependence 


WE, THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, 
assert ourselves to be a Brotherhood, 
the All.for-America team. 





Men and women of all races and all creeds 
working together, laughing together 
..and even dying together. 


Men and women of all creeds and all races 


needing each other and depending on each other... 


Depending upon every American 
never to put his personal gain, 
or that of his business, 
or that of his labor organization, 
or that of his constituents, 
ahead of the welfare of our people as a whole... 


Depending upon an abiding faith 

that free men, with a resolute will to remain free, 
can out-think, out-build 
and, when necessary, out-fight 

any who try to destroy that Freedom... 





Depending upon free nations, 
united in the common good of all mankind, 
to preserve peace in a troubled world... 


Depending upon free speech and a free press, 
upon an enlightened rather than a frightened people 
...and upon armed preparedness 
only while the ‘live and let live’ alternative 


is forbidden us... 


And, always, depending upon prayer, 
and reverently upon God, 
to guide us in the right. 


For only by declaring this Dependence, 
can we hold fast to our Freedom, 


our way of life...and our Independence. 
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